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THE SQUATTER RIOT OF ’50 IN SACRAMENTO. 


Irs CAUSES AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 


Dr. STILLMAN published in the OVERLAND 
MonTHLY for November, 1873, as one of the 
chapters of his since well-known book called 
“Seeking the Golden Fleece,” a contempo- 
rary record of his experiences at the time of 

e Squatter Riot of ’50in Sacramento. In 
a note to this valuable reminiscence, Dr. 
Stillman remarked that no detailed account 

f the remarkable affair had ever been print- 
ed. So far as I know, the same thing can 
still truthfully be said. But the scenes of 
violence themselves form but a small part 
of the real story of the movement ; and I 
shall venture in the following to try to pre- 
sent a somewhat connected account of the 
events that preceded the riot and that cul- 
minated therein. I draw my materials prin- 
cipally from the contemporary files of the 
“Placer Times ” and the “Sacramento Trans- 
cript” ; but I shall also seek to accomplish 
what has certainly so far been neglected, viz., 
to indicate the true historical significance of 
this little episode in our pioneer annals. For, 
as I think, the importance of the conflict was 
vreater than even the combatants themselves 
knew; and most of us are not in a fair way 
to comprehend the facts, unless we remind 
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ourselves of a good many long since forgot- 
ten details of the narrative. 

Of course, this essay has no actual dis- 
coveries to present, for old newspapers are 
not mysterious archives, and contain only 
quite open secrets. But the old newspapers 
are many, heavy, and dusty, and we are not 
apt to think them as profitable for re- 
buke or for instruction as they really are. 
By way of acknowledgment, I must say 
at the outset that I am indebted for the 
file of the ‘ Placer Times” to the courtesy 
of the librarian of the Mercantile Library, 
who gave me facilities for research during 
a brief visit of mine to San Francisco in 
the summer of 1884, and who has since 
permitted me to get copied for my use such 
items from the file as I needed, and could 
not personally consult. The file of the “Sac- 
ramento Transcript” of 1850 that I have 
used reposes in the cool shade of the base- 
ment of Harvard College Library, among 
numerous other newspaper files, which this 
library has somehow managed to get togeth- 
er, and which help to make Cambridge what 
it is—a very good place for the study of 
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published literature than the above I cannot 
name as bearing directly on the riot of ’50, 
although the whole legal history of the Sut- 
ter case, as it was summed up in the United 
States Supreme Court Decisions of 1858 
and 1864, has an indirect bearing on the 
matter; while the problems concerned have 
of course affected all the rest that has been 
written or said about ahy of the land titles 
that are based on Sutter’s Alvarado grant. 
In forming my judgment of the perspective 
in which all this matter is to be viewed, I 
must further acknowledge how much I owe 
to the free use granted to me in the summer 
of 1884, by Mr. H. H. Bancroft, of his great 
collections of pioneer records. As it hap- 
pens, I did not tind time during several 
weeks of study that I enjoyed at Mr. Ban- 
croft’s library to consult his records of this 
particular affair, and so cannot confess any 
debt to him for the material here collected 
from the Sacramento newspaper files. But 
while I was reading in his original sources 
for other purposes, I collected numerous 
suggestions, and got glimpses of facts that 
have enabled me to see the present topic in 
a much clearer light, when I later came to 
consider it. I hope to have a chance to 
show my direct indebtedness to the Ban- 
croft library more fully in another connec- 
tion hereafter ; but for the present, so much 
may suffice as acknowledgment of the indi- 
rect help that I owe to Mr. Bancroft’s cour- 
tesy, in my study of the present question. 


AND now to begin the story with the moral, 
let us try to understand at once why this epi- 
sode should seem of so much historical sig- 
nificance. ‘That a few lives should be lost 
in a squabble about land, is indeed a small 
thing in the history of a State that has seen 
so many land quarrels as California. The 
Squatter Riot of ’50 was but a preliminary 
skirmish, if one will judge it by the number 
of killed and wounded, while the history of 
settler difficulties in the whole State, during 
the thirty-five years since, seems, by compar- 
ison of numbers, a long battle, with killed 
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and wounded who would need to be count- 
ed, not by fives, but by hundreds. 

Not, however, for the number of lives lost, 
but forthe importance of just that crisis at that 
moment, must we consider the Squatter Riot 
noteworthy. Just as the death of James 
King of William happened to seem of more 
importance to the California community than 
the deaths of ninety and nine just miners 
and other private persons, who were waylaid 
or shot in quarrels; just as that death had 
many times the historical significance that it 
would have had if King had been slain un- 
der the most atrocious circumstances a few 
months earlier ;—even so the Squatter Riot in 
Sacramento is significant, not because blood- 
shed was unknown elsewhere in California 
land quarrels, but because nowhere else did 
any single land quarrel come so near to in- 
volving an organized effort to get rid, once 
for all, of the Spanish titles as evidences of 
property in land. Elsewhere and later, men 
followed legal methods, or else stood nearly 
alone in their fight. Men regarded some 
one title as fraudulent, and opposed it; or 
frankly avowed their private hatred of all 
Mexican land titles, but were comparatively 
isolated in their methods of legal or illegal 
resistance to the enforcement of the vested 
rights ; or they were led into lengthy and 
often murderous quarrels by almost hope- 
lessly involved problems of title, such as so 
long worried all men alike in San Francisco. 
Elsewhere than in Sacramento, men thus 
tried, in dealing with numerous questions of 
detail, to resist the enforcement of individual 
claims under Mexican titles; but in Sacra- 
mento, in 1850, the popular opposition was 
deeper, and its chances of a sweeping suc- 
cess were fora moment far greater. 

Inform, to be sure, even the Sacramento 
squatters, like so many successors, pretended 
to be doubtful of the legal validity of Sutter’s 
Alvarado grant, and to believe that, if it were 
valid, the grant still did not cover Sacramen- 
to. But this pretense was here a very thin 
veil for an undertaking that was in its spirit 
and methods distinctly revolutionary. The 
squatters of that time and place were well 
led, and they meant to do, and contempo- 
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rary friends and foes knew that they meant 
to do, what would have amounted to a de- 
liberate abrogation, by popular sovereignty, 
of Mexican grants as such. Had they been 
successful, a period of anarchy as to land 
property would probably have followed, far 
worse in its consequences than that lament- 
able legalized anarchy that actually did for 
vears darken the land interests of our State, 
under the Land Law of 1851. Bad as that 
enactment proved, the squatter doctrine, as 
preached in 1850, came near proving far 
worse. To investigate how the people of 
Sacramento showed their weakness in letting 
this crisis come on as it did, and their 
strength in passing it when it at last had 
come on, is to my mind, in view of the dan- 
gers of that and of all times, a most helpful 
exercise in social science; since it is such 
investigations that enable us to distinguish 
the good from the evil tendencies of the 
popular mind, and to feel the difference be- 
tween healthy and diseased states of social 
activity. I want, in short, to make this es- 
say a study of the social forces concerned in 
early California land difficulties. 

Sutter, as we have all heard, owned at the 
time of the conquest, and in fact, since 1841, 
eleven leagues, under a grant from Gover- 
nor Alvarado. Moreover, as is again noto- 
rious, Sutter supposed himself to own much 
more than this grant, by virtue of promises 
made to him by Governor Micheltorena, in 
1845. In the latter supposition, Sutter 
made a serious blunder, as was pointed out 
to him in 1858 by the United States Supreme 
Court. Micheltorena had made to him no 
valid grant whatever. In 1848, when the 
vold-seekers began to come, Sutter began to 

se his wits. One of the pioneer statements 
in Mr. Bancroft’s collection says rather se- 
verely that the distinguished Captain thence- 
forth signed “any paper that was brought to 
him.” At all events, he behaved in as un- 
businesslike a fashion as could well be ex- 
pected, and the result was that when his af- 
fairs came in later years to more complete 
settlement, it was found that he had deeded 
away, not merely more land than he actual- 
ly owned, but, if I mistake not, more land 
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than even he himself had supposed himself 
to own. Alli this led not only himself into 
embarrassments, but other people with him ; 
and to arrange with justice the final survey 
of his Alvarado grant proved in later years 
one of the most perplexing problems of the 
U. S. District and Supreme Courts. 

One part of his land, however, seemed from 
the first clearly and indisputably his own, to 
deed away as he might choose. That was the 
land about his own “ establishment at New 
Helvetia.” Here he had built his fort, com- 
manded his laborers, received his guests, and 
raised his crops ; and here the new-comers of 
the golden days found him, the reputed pos- 
sessor of the soil. That he owned this land 
was, in fact, by this time, a matter, so to 
speak, of world-wide notoriety. For the 
young Frémont’s “Report,” which, in various 
shapes and editions, had years before become 
so popular a book, and which the gold-fever 
made more popular than ever, had distinctly 
described Sutter as the notorious and indis- 
putable owner of this tract of land in 1844. 
If occupancy without any rival for a term of 
years could make the matter clear to a new- 
comer, Sutter's title to his “establishment” 
seemed beyond shadow. Moreover, the title 
papers of the Alvarado grant were on rec- 
ord. Governor Alvarado’s authority to grant 
eleven leagues to Sutter was indubitable, and 
none the less clear seemed the wording of 
the grant, when it gave certain outer boun- 
daries within which the tract granted was to 
be sought, and then defined the grant so as 
to include the ‘‘establishment at New Hel- 
vetia.” Surely, one would say, no new com- 
er could attack Sutter’s right, save by means 
of some purely agrarian contention. A set- 
tler might demand that all unoccupied land 
in California should be free to every settler, 
and that Mexican land ownership should 
be once for all done away with. But unless 
a man did this, what could he say against Sut- 
ter’s title to New Helvetia? 

And so, when the town of Sacramento 
began to grow up, the people who wanted 
lots assented at the outset to Sutter’s claims, 
and recognized his title. That they paid 
him in all cases a perfectly fair equivalent 
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for his land, I venture not to say. But from 
him they got their titles, and under his Alva- 
rado grant they held the lands on which the 
town grew up. Land-holders under Sutter 
they were who organized the town-govern- 
ment, and their speculation was soon profit- 
able enough to make them quite anxious to 
keep the rights that Sutter had sold them. 
The question, however, quickly arose, whether 
the flood of the new immigration would re- 
gard a Spanish land-title as a sufficient bar- 
rier, at which its proud waves must be stayed. 
The first safety of the Sutter-title men lay in 
the fact that the mass of the new-comers 
were gold-seekers, and that, since Sacramento 
was not built on a placer mine, these gold- 
seekers were not interested in despoiling its 
owners. But this safeguard could not prove 
sufficient very long. ‘The value of land in 
the vicinity of a thriving town must soon at- 
tract men of small capital and Californian 
ambitions from the hard work of the placers; 
and the rainy season would, at all events, 
soon crowd the town with discontented idlers. 

Moreover, the whole question of California 
land-titles was a critical one for this new 
community. The Anglo-Saxon is, as we so 
often hear, very land-hungry. Many of the 
newcomers were accustomed to the almost 
boundless freedom of western squatters; the 
right to squat on vacant land had come to 
seem to them traditional and inalienable; 
they would probably have expected to find 
it, with a litthke search, somewhere in the 
Declaration of Independence, or among the 
guarantees of the Constitution. Among these 
men some of the more influential pioneers 
were strongly under the influence of the Or- 
egon tradition. In Oregon, squatter sover- 
eignty, free and untrammelled, had been 
settling the land questions of a newly occu- 
pied wilderness most happily. The tempta- 
tion to apply these methods to California 
was very strong; in fact, during the inter- 


regnum after the conquest of the Territory 
of California, and before the golden days 
began, the discontented American settlers of 
the Sacramento Valley and of the Sonoma 
region had freely talked about the vexations 
caused by these Mexican land-titles, and had 
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even then begun to propose methods of set- 
tling their own troubles. The methods in 
question would ultimately have plunged 
everybody into far worse troubles. 

The dangerous and blind Americanism of 
some among these people is well shown by 
discussions in the “ California Star,” for 1847 
and ’48, a paper which I have been able to 
consult in Mr. Bancroft’s file. There is, for 
instance, a frequent correspondent of the 
“Star” in those days, who signs himself 
“Paisano.” Although I have nobody’s au- 
thority for his identity, I am sure, from plain 
internal evidence, that he is L. W. Hastings, 
then a very well-known emigrant leader, and 
the author of a descriptive guide to Califor- 
nia and Oregon. Hastings was a very big- 
oted American, at least in his early days on 
the Pacific coast, and his book had filled 
many pages with absurd abuse of native Cal- 
ifornian people and institutions. Such a 
man was, just then, an unsafe popular leader, 
although he was a lawyer by profession, and 
later did good service in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1849. In discussing land- 
titles, in these letters to the “Star,” “ Pai- 
sano” plainly shows the cloven foot. Let 
us insist upon a territorial legislature at 
once, he says, in effect ; let us set aside this 
nuisance of a military government, by its own 
consent if possible, and let us pass laws to 
settle forthwith these land difficulties. All this 
“Paisano” cloaks under an appeal to the 
military government to call such a legisla- 
ture. But the real purpose is plain. The 
legislature, if then called, would certainly 
have been under the influence of the squat- 
ter sovereignty tradition of Oregon, since its 
leaders, e¢. g., Hastings himself, would have 
been, in many cases, Oregon men. It would, 
at all events, have been under purely Amer- 
ican influence; it would have despised the 
natives, who, in their turn, fresh from the 
losses and griefs of the conquest, would 
have suspected its motives, would have been 
unable to understand its Anglo-Saxon meth- 
ods, and would have left it to its work of 
treating them unfairly. Unjust land laws 
would have been passed, infringements on 
vested rights would have been inevitable, 
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and in after time appeals to the United 
States authority, together with the coming of 
the new immigration, would have involved 
all in a fearful chaos, which we may shudder 
to contemplate even in fancy. Yet “ Pai- 
sano” did not stand alone among the pio- 
neers of the interregnum in his desires and 
in his plans. That such plans made no ap- 
pearance in the Constitutional Convention 
of ’49, is due to the wholly changed situation 
of the moment, and to the pressing business 
before the Convention. 

But if things appeared thus to the com- 
paratively small group of Americans in the 
dawn of our life here, even before the gold 
discovery, how long should this complex 
spider-web of land-titles, wherewith a Cali- 
fornia custom or caprice had covered a 
great part of the Territory, outlast the tramp- 
ling of the busy new-comers? Who should 
resist these strange men? ‘The slowly mov- 
ing processes of the Courts—how could they, 
in time, check the rapacity of American set- 
tlers, before the mischief should once for all 
be done, and the memory of these Jand-titles 
buried under an aimost universal predatory 
disregard of them, w).:h would make the 
recovery of the land by its legal owners too 
expensive an undertaking to be even thought 
of? The answer to this question suggests 
at once how, amid all the injustice of our 
treatment of Californian land-owners, our 
whole history has illustrated the enormous 
vitality of formally lawful ownership in land. 
Yes: this delicate web, that our strength 
could seemingly so easily have trampled out 
of existence at once, became soon an iron 
net. The more we struggled with it, the 
more we became involved in its meshes. In- 
finitely more have we suffered in trying to 
escape from it, than we should have suffered 
had we never made a struggle. Infinitely 
more sorrow and money and blood has it 
cost us to try to get rid of our old obligations 
to the Californian land-owners, than it would 
have cost us to grant them all their original 
demands, just and unjust, at once. Doubt, 
insecurity, retarded progress, litigation with- 
out end, hatred, destruction of property, ex- 
penditure of money, bloodshed: all these 
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have resulted for us from the fact that we 
tried as much as we did to defraud these 
Californians of the rights that we guaran- 
teed to them at the moment of the con- 
quest. And in the end, with all our toil, we 
escaped not from the net, and it binds our 
land-seekers still. But how all this wonder 
came about is a long story, indeed, whereof 
the squatter riot of ’50 forms but a small 
part. 

At all events, however, the critical charac- 
ter of the situation of California land-owners 
at the moment of the coming of the gold- 
seekers appears plain. That all the rights 
of the Californians should ultimately be re- 
spected was, indeed, in view of our rapacious 
Anglo-Saxon land-hunger, and of our nation- 
al bigotry in dealing with Spanish Ameri- 
cans, impossible. But there were still two 
courses that our population might take with 
regard to the land. One would be the just- 
mentioned simple plan of a universal squat- 
ters’ conspiracy. Had we agreed to disre- 
gard the land-titles by a sort of popular fiat, 
then, ere the Courts could be appealed to 
and the method of settling the land-titles or- 
dained by Congress, the disregard of the 
claims of the natives might have gone so 
far in many places as to render any general 
restitution too expensive a luxury to be prof- 
itable. This procedure would have been 
analogous to that fashion of dealing with 
Indian reservations which our honest settlers 
have frequently resorted to. Atrociously 
wicked as such a conspiracy would have 
been, we ourselves, as has been suggested 
above, should have been in the long run the 
greatest sufferers, because the conspiracy 
could not have been successful enough to 
preserve us from fearful confusion of titles, 
from litigation and warfare withoutend. Yet 
this course, as we shall see, was practicaily 
the course proposed by the Sacramento 
squatters of ’50, and for a time the balance 
hesitated between the choice of this and 
of the other course. The other course we 
actually adopted, and it was indeed the one 
peculiarly fitted to express just our national 
meanness and love of good order in one, 
This was the plan of legal recognition and 
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equally legal spoliation of the Californians ; 
a plan for which, indeed, no one man is re- 
sponsible, since the coOperation of the com- 
munity at large was needed, and obtained, 
to make the Land Act of ’51 an instrument 
for evil and not for good. The devil’s in- 
strument it actually proved to be, by our 
friendly codperation, and we have got our 
full share of the devil’s wages of trouble for 
our ready use of it. But bad as this second 
course was, it was far better than the first, 
as in genera! the meanness and good order 
of an Anglo-Saxon community of money- 
seekers produce better results than the bold- 
er rapacity and less legal brutality of certain 
other conquering and overbearing races. 

Thisstruggle, then, resulting in the triumph 
of good order over anarchy, we are here to 
follow in a particular instance. ‘The legal- 
ized meanness that was to take the place of 
open rebellion disappears in the background, 
as we examine the immediate incidents of 
the strugg'e, and we almost forget what was 
to follow, in our interest in the moment. 
Let us rejoice as we can in an incident that 
shows us what, amid all our folly and weak- 
ness, is the real strength of our national 
character, and the real ground for trust in 
its higher future development.' 


Il. 


In the winter of *49~'50, that winter of 
tedium, of rain, of mud, and of flood, the 
trouble began. The only contemporary re- 
cord that I know bearing upon this contro- 
versy in that time, I did not mention above, 
because it is so brief and imperfect. Bayard 
Taylor, then traveling as correspondent for 
the “ New York Tribune,” had his attention 
attracted by the meetings of malcontents on 
the banks of the Sacramento. They were 


1The commurity owes to Mr, John S. Hittell a con- 
siderable moral debt for the earnestness with which, 


from a very early period, through good and evil report, 
e of the 


holders, and has pomted out the real character of our 


he has maintained the just cau Californian land- 


dealings with them. Many have felt and mentioned the 


injustice of our behavior ; but nobody has more ably 
and steadfastly insisted on it than he, both in magazine 
articles, in newspaper work, and, later, in his valuable 
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landless men, and they could not see why. 
These people, Taylor tells us,” “ were located 
on the vacant lots which had been surveyed 
by the original owners of the town, and were 
by them sold to others. The emigrants, who 
supposed that the land belonged of right to 
the United States, boldly declared their in- 
tention of retaining possession of it. Each 
man voted himself a lot, defying the threats 
and remonstrances of the rightful owners. 
The town was greatly agitated for a time by 
these disputes ; meetings were held by both 
parties, and the spirit of hostility ran to a 
high pitch. At the time of my leaving the 
country, the matter was still unsettled ; but 
the flood which occurred soon after, by 
sweeping both squatters and speculators off 
the ground, balanced accounts, and left the 
field clear for a new start.” 

The papers of the following spring and 
summer refer a few times to these meetings. 
Taylor was wrong in supposing that the affair 
was to be ended in any fashion by the flood. 
More water does not make an Anglo-Saxon 
want less land, and this flood of ’50 itself 
formed a curious part of the squatters’ pre- 
tended chain of argument a little later, as 
we shall Much more efficacious in 
temporarily quelling the anger of the land- 
less men was the happy but deceitful begin- 
Early fair weather 


see. 


ning of the spring of ’50. 
sent hundreds to the mines, and put every- 
body into temporary good humor. Argu- 
ments gave place to hopes, and the landless 
men hunted in the mountains for the gold 
that Providence had deposited for the sake 
of filling just their pockets. 

The intentions of Providence included, 
The 
streams would not fall, mining was delayed, 
provisions were exhausted in some of the 


however, some late rains that spring. 


mining camps, and a good many of the land- 
less men went hack to that city where they 
owned no land, abandoning their destined 
fortunes in the mountains, and turning their 
attention afresh to those ever charming ques- 
tions about the inalienable rights of man to 
a jolly time and a bit of land. And then 
‘* Works,” 


2Bayard Taylor, ‘‘ Eldorado” (in his 


Household Edition), chap. xxvi., p. 279. 
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the trouble began to gather in earnest; al- 
though, to be sure, in that busy society it 
occupied a great place in the public atten- 
tion only by fits and starts. The growth of 
the evil seems to have been steadier than 
the popular notion of its character and mag- 
nitude. But let us turn for an instant to 
glance at the general social condition of the 
city that was to pass through this trial. 

The “Sacramento Transcript,” in its early 
numbers in the spring of ’50, well expresses 
the cheerful side of the whole life of the ear- 
ly days. The new California world is so full 
of wonders, and the soul of the brave man is 
so full of youth and hope! Mr. F. C. Ewer, 
the joint editor with Mr. G. Kenyon Fitch, 
is a person of just the sort to voice this spirit 
of audacity, and of delight in life. “The 
opening of a new paper,” he says (in No. 1 
of the “Transcript,” Apgil 1, 1850, adsit 

ven), “is like the planting of atree. The 
hopes of many hearts cluster around it. . . . 
In the covert of its leaves all pure principles 
and high aims should find a home.” As 
for the city, he tells us in the same issue, 
everything is looking well for its future. 
lhe weather is becoming settled, business 
activity is increasing, substantial buildings 
are springing up, health “reigns in our 
The news from the mines is good. 
Late 


midst.” 
(here is Murderers’ Bar, for instance. 
reports make “its richness truly surprising” : 
two ounces per day’s work of a man for from 
one hurdred to one hundred and fifty work- 
ers. ‘lo be sure, however, there has been a 
great rise In the waters, and a large portion 
of those holding leads have been obliged to 
suspend operations. But all that is a mat- 
ter of time. When one turns from the con- 
templation of the mines, to the contempla- 
tion of the general condition of the country 
at large, one is struck with awe; for then 
one has to reflect on what the great Ameri- 
can mind has already done. ‘“‘ Never has a 
country been more orderly, never has prop- 
erty been held more inviolable, or life more 
sacred, than in California for the last twelve 
or fourteen months.” (Editorial, April 20.) 
“Ts it strange, then, that this feeling of self- 


reliance should be so strong and _ broad- 
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cast in the land? With a country so rich in 
resources—so blest in a people to manage 
it—the future destiny of California is one of 
the sublimest subjects for contemplation 
that can be presented to the mind.” (/d@.) 
All this sublimity is, of course, quite consist- 
ent with occasional items about affrays and 
robberies of a somewhat primitive sort here 
and there in the sublime country; but such 
things do not decrease one’s rapture. Sure- 
ly “in that dawn ’twas bliss to be alive,” and 
Mr. Ewer and Mr. Fitch were the generous 
youth to whom “to be young was heaven.” 

In such a good humor one finds, of course, 
time to write glowing accounts of the won- 
drously good society of Sacramento, of the 
great ball that thosecharming belles attended; 
that ball whose character was so select that 
every gentleman had to send in beforehand 
to the committee his application for tickets 
for himself and for the fair lady whom he in- 
tended to take, and had to buy a separate, 
presumably non-transferable, ticket for her ; 
the ball whose brilliancy and high character, 
when the great evening came, surprised even 
Mr. Ewer, in this delightful wilderness of the 
Sacramento valley. Nor in such a period 
does one forget the fine arts of music and 
poetry. One’s heaven-favored city is visited 
by Henri Herz, indubitably the greatest of 
living pianists, “ every lineament” of whose 
face ‘“‘ marks the genius,” and who is there- 
fore comparable in this respect to Daniel 
Webster, to Keats, to Beethoven, and to 
Longfellow (see the “ Transcript,” of April 
20). Herz plays the sublimest of music to 
an enraptured audience: ‘‘ The Last Rose 
of Summer,” ** The Carnival of Venice,” and, 
greatest of all, his own grand “ Voyage Mu- 
sicale,” actually a medley of national songs, 
with passages of his own composition, illus- 
trating the Rhine, the castles, the sunny vales 
of Bohemia, the Napoleonic wars, a storm 
at sea, and other similarly obvious and fa- 
miliar experiences, even on unto his “ Cali- 
fornia Polka,” wherewith he concludes! It 
is divine, this artistic experience, and the 
story of it fills columns of the generous little 
paper. Furthermore, one writes even son- 
nets, and having first printed them, one later 
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finds occasion to quote them one’s self, since 
after all, one’s own newspaper is a good place 
to be quoted in. The intellectual life of 
Sacramento is thus at the highest point. 
What shall such a community fear ? 

As for the “‘ Placer Times,” that paper, a 
little later, calls attention to the stability of 
Sacramento conditions. San Francisco is a 
restless place, but for Sacramento, the spec- 
ulative era is past. Solid business, perma- 
nent and steady growth, now begin. All 
this, you must remember, is in the Spring of 
’50. The whole picture is really an enchant- 
ing one ; and only a churl could fail to feel 
a quickened pulse-throb when he reads these 
generous and innocent outbursts of splendid 
courage in both the newspapers. Here is 
energy, high aim, appreciation of every hint 
at things beautiful and good ; here is every 
element of promise, save any assurance of 
real steadfastness and wisdom. Are these 
qualities truly present ? For the trial is com- 
ing, and by another year these two papers 
will be as realistic and commonplace as you 
please. Will their purposes and those of the 
community gain in wisdom and in tried pur- 
ity what they must lose of the bloom and 
beauty of a childlike delight in novelty ? 


Ill. 


On April 23, 1850, there appears in the 
** Transcript,” for the first time, an advertise- 
ment that announces as “just published,” 
and now for sale, a “translation of the papers 
respecting the grant made by Governor Al- 
varado to ‘ Mr. Augustus Sutter,’ showing 
that said grant does not extend any further 
south than the mouth of Feather river, and, 
therefore, of course, does not embrace Sac- 
ramento City.” This document, could be 
bought for fifty cents. I have never seen the 
pamphlet itself, which contained some com- 
ments that would now have much interest ; 
but the course of its argument, at all events 
when taken together with the other popular 
squatter talk of the time, is made plain by 
subsequent discussions in the newspapers. 
John Sutter, the squatters intend to show, 
has no claim, save, of course, as squatter 
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himself, to the land on which Sacramento is 
built. Frémont found him here; but then 
he was, for all that, just asquatter. For, be- 
hold, what becomes of his boasted grant, 
when you turn a keen American eye upon it ? 
In the first place, it is incomplete, since no 
evidence is produced that the central gov- 
ernment in Mexico ever ganctioned it. Fur- 
thermore, it is informal, if you will insist 
upon legal technicalities at all. For we will 
let land speculators have all the law that 
they want, if it is law that they are talking 
about. The grant is to “ Mr. Augustus Sut- 
ter.” Is that the Sutter known to us as the 
great captain? Still more, the grant is with- 
in a tract that is to have Feather river for its 
eastern boundary. Is the Feather river east 
of Sacramento? Yet again, the grant is es- 
pecially framed to exclude land overflowed 
in winter. Let the land speculators, who 
were lately driven off their precious posses- 
sions by the flood, read and ponder this pro- 
vision. Can you float in boats over a grant 
that is carefully worded to exclude the over- 
flowed tracts near the river? Best of all, 
however, is the evidence of figures that can- 
not lie. Sutter’s grant is not only too in- 
formal and ill-defined, but it is also far too 
formal and well-defined to afford the specu- 
lators any shadow of excuse for their claims. 
For the latitude of the tract granted is limit- 
ed by the outside boundaries recorded in the 
document. ‘The southern boundary is, how- 
ever, expressly stated as latitude 38° 41’ 32” 
And this parallel is some miles north of the 
city, crossing the Sacramento river, in fact, 
not far above its junction with the Feather. 
This is conclusive. The inalienable rights 
of man are no longer to be resisted by 
means of sucha title as this one. The pub- 
lic domain is free to all. And Sacramento 
is obviously upon the public domain. 

Such was the contention for which this 
pamphlet undertook to state the basis. Many 
aman has heard the old story repeated in 
lawsuits occurring years after that time. 
Early in the seventies the California Supreme 
Court Decisions contain a settlement on 
appeal of a suit in which the appellant, resist- 
ing a title in the city of Sacramento derived 
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from the Sutter grant, has managed still, 
after all State and national decisions, to pre- 
sent as a forlorn hope the old argument 
about the latitudes. The argument is, of 
course, at that date, promptly rejected, but 
one watches with interest the reptilian ten- 
acity of its venomous life. The whole case 
had received, as late as 1864,’ the honor of re- 
statement in the records of the United States 
Supreme Court, by the help of Attorney- 
General Black, who never missed an oppor- 
tunity of abusing a Californian Land Grant 
title. The Court, indeed, had failed to rec- 
ognize the force of the argument. 

And yet, even in 1850, this chain of squat- 
ter reasoning seems, as one reads it, to ex- 
press rather a genuine American humor than 
any sincere opinion of anybody’s. It is so 
plain that the squatter, annoyed by the show 
of legal right made by the other side, has 
determined, in a fit of half-amused vexation, 
to give the “ speculators” all the law they 
want, “hot and heavy.” It is so plain, too, 
that what he really m@ns is to assert his 
right to make game of any Mexican titie, 
and to take up land wherever he wants it. 
For every item of his contention is a mere 
quibble, which would have been harmless 
enough, no doubt, in court proceedings, but 
which at such a moment, when urged with a 
view to disturbing the public mind of an es- 
tablished community, could easily become a 
very dangerous incitement to disorder and 
violence. Every Californian land title had, 
of course, to be interpreted with reference 
to the conditions under which it was given. 
Substantial rights could not be left at the 
mercy of quibbles about matters of detail. A 

na fide grant to Sutter, intended to include 
his ‘establishment at New Helvetia,” could 
not be ignored because its boundaries were 
awkwardly described, nor because a surveyor, 
with poor and primitive instruments, had 
blundered about the latitude both of the 
northern and of the southern boundary, after 
Sutter’s petition had described both of them 
with sufficient clearness by the natural land- 
marks. Nobody, for instance, could have 
pretended that by Sutter’s Buttes, the “ Z7es 
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Picos” of the grant, must be meant some 
imaginary point out in the plains to the 
north, merely because the surveyor, Vioget, 
had erred about the latitude of the peaks, 
so that the grant put them just north of the 
northern outside boundary, while the line 
of latitude named for that boundary actu- 
ally ran north of those familiar landmarks 
themselves. The Z7es Picos formed an evi- 
dence of the true northern boundary of the 
tract in question, that was worth far more 
than Vioget’s figures ; for the peaks are vis- 
ible, and the lines of latitude are ‘ merely 
conventional signs,” after all. The figures 
did in fact lie, and Vioget at this time, so 
soon as the trouble had begun, frankly con- 
fessed his old ezror, in an affidavit signed by 
him at San Francisco. There had been a 
constant error in latitude in his work, he 
averred, and by the southern boundary in 
latitude 38° 41° 32” he had meant “the es- 
timated latitude of a point of land on the 
east bank of the Sacramento river, on the 
high ground south of the lagunas, below a 
town now called Sutter, and distant about 
four and one half miles in a southerly di- 
rection from Sutter's fort.”* As for the argu- 
ment about the exclusion of the overflowed 
lands, that capped the climax of the squatter 
humor. ‘The flood was, indeed, a land-spec- 
ulator whom no one could gainsay, and to 
its writs of ejectment nobody made succes- 
cessful resistance. But then, if one calls his 
beloved tract of firm land swamp-land, be- 
cause a great flood has driven him from it, 
one is understood to be amusing himself 
with hard words. 

Here, then, was the outer armor in which 
the squatter doctrine encased itself. Its in- 
ner life was a very different thing. “Captain 
Sutter,” said a squatter correspondent of the 
“Placer Times,” “settles this question him- 
self, by plainly declaring with his own lips 
that he Aas no title to this place, but he Aopes 
Congress will give him one.” These words 
of the correspondent are false on their face, 
but they express truthfully enough the spirit 
of the squatter contention. Sutter ‘‘/as,” in- 


2 ‘‘ Transcript” for June 8; see also ‘‘ Placer Times" 
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deed, as yet, no patent from the United States, 
and he “ Aofes” that Congress will pass some 
law that will protect his right to his land. So 
much is true. But when a squatter inter- 
prets Sutter’s position as this correspondent 
does, he plainly means that there are at pres- 
ent no legally valid Mexican land titles in 
the country, since Congress, the representa- 
tive of the conquering power, has so far 
passed no law confirming those titles. The 
squatter wants, then, to make out that Mex- 
ican land grants, or at the very least, all in 
any wise imperfect or informal grants, have 
in some fashion lapsed with the conquest; 
and that in a proper legal sense the owners 
of these grants are no better than squatters 
themselves, unless Congress shall do what 
they “ Aope,” and shall pass some act to give 
them back the land that they used to own 
before the conquest. ‘That the squatters 
somehow held this strange idea about the 
grants, is to my mind pretty plain. The big 
Mexican grant was to them obviously an un- 
American institution, a creation of a be- 
nighted people. What was the good of the 
conquest, if it did not make our enlightened 
American ideas paramount in the country ? 
Unless, then, Congress, by some freak, should 
restore to these rapacious speculators their 
old benighted legal status, they would have 
no land. Meanwhile, of course, the settlers 
were to be as well off asthe others. So their 
thoughts ran. 

Intelligent men could hold this view only 
in case they had already deliberately deter- 
mined that the new-coming population, as 
such, ought to have the chief legal rights in 
the country. This view was, after all, a 
very obvious one. Providence, you see, and 
manifest destiny were understood in those 
days to be on our side, and absolutely op- 
posed to the base Mexican. ‘To Providence 
the voyagers on the way to California had 
appealed at Panama, when they called on 
General Persifer Smith to make his famous 
proclamation, excluding foreigners from the 
Californian mines. “ Providence,” they in ef- 


fect declared, “has preserved the treasures 
of those gold fields all through these years of 
priestcraft and ignorance in California, for 


us Americans. Let the government protect 
us now.”* Providence is known to be op- 
posed to every form of oppression; and 
grabbing eleven leagues of land is a great 
oppression. And so the worthlessness of 
Mexican land titles is evident. 

Of course, the squatters would have dis- 
claimed very generally so naked a statement 
as this of their position. But when we read 
in one squatter’s card’ that “surely Sutter’s 
grant does not entitle to a monopoly of all 
the lands in California, which were purchased 
by the treasure of the whole nation, and by 
no small amount of the best blood that ever 
coursed or ran through American veins,” the 
same writer’s formal assurance that Sutter 
ought to have his eleven leagues whenever 
they can be found and duly surveyed, cannot 
blind us to the true spirit of the argument. 
What has this “ best blood” to do with the 
Sutter grant? The connection in the writ- 
er’s mind is only too obvious. He means that 
the “best blood ” won for us a right to har- 
ass great land owngs. In another of these 
expressions of squatter opinion I have found 
the assertion that the land speculators stand 
on a supposed old Mexican legal right of 
such as themselves to take up the whole ter- 
ritory of California, in sections of eleven 
leagues each, by some sort of Mexican pre- 
emption. If a squatter persists in under- 
standing the land owners’ position in this 
way, his contempt for it is as natural as his 
wilful determination to make game of all 
native Californian claims is obvious. 

But possibly the squatters would not have 
shown, and in fact would not have develop- 
ed, their doctrine as fully as they in the end 
did, had not events hastened on a crisis 
With mere argument no squatter was con- 
tent. He was a squatter, not because he 
theoretically assailed Sutter’s title, but be- 
cause he actually squatted on land that be- 
longed to somebody else. In order to do 
this successfully, the squatters combined into 
a “Settlers’ Association.” They employed a 
surveyor, and issued to their members “squat- 
ter-titles,” which were simply receipts given 


in the early part of ‘49. 
2“ Transcript,” June 21, 1850. 
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by the surveyor, who was also recorder of 
the Association, each certifying that A. B. 
had paid the regular fee for the mapping out 
ofa certain vacant lot of land, 40 x 160, with- 
in the limits of the town of Sacramento. The 
receipts have the motto, “The public domain 
is free to all." The Association announced 
its readiness to insist, by its combined force, 
upon the rights of its members. 

A member, who has already been quoted, 
wrote to the “ Placer Times,” that “ with the 
Sutter men there has been and is now money 
and power, and some of them are improving 
every Opportunity to trouble and oppress 
the peaceable, hard-working, order-loving, and 
law-abiding settler, which, in the absence of 
the mass of the people in the mines, they do 
with comparative impunity.” The italics are 
his own. The letter concluded with an as- 
surance that the settlers were organized to 
maintain what “country, nature, and God” 
had given to them. The mention of the 
‘“ absence of the people in the mines” is very 
characteristic of the purposes of the squat- 
ters; and the reference to “ country, nature, 
and God” illustrates once more the spirit of 
the movement. 

As for this “ absence of the people,” the 
squatters plainly hoped for much in the way 
of actual aid from the mining population, 
whenever it should return for another rainy 
That system of land-tenure which 
was so healthful in the mining districts, 
where things went on as Mr. Charles Shinn 
has recently so well described in his “ Min- 
ing Camps,” was not just the best school for 
teaching a proper respect in the presence of 
Frémont’s later ex- 


season, 


Mexican land grants. 
perience in the matter of the Mariposa grant 
proved that clearly enough. And not only 
the miners, but also the newly arriving emi- 
grants, were expected to help the squatter in- 
terest, and to overwhelm the speculators. In 
an editorial on squatterism, the “Placer 
Times” expressed not ill-founded fears, as 
follows : “ Reckless of all principle,” it said, 
the squatters “have determined to risk all 
hopes upon the chances of an immediate and 


1 ** Placer Times,’’ June 7th. 
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combined effort, as upon the hazard of a 
die.” They hope, the editorial continued, 
to overcome all resistance for the moment, 
and to get the land. Then they will havea 
colorable show of title ; surveys and associ- 
ated action of other sorts will make the thing 
look formal; and there will be the law’s de- 
lay. Then the immigration of strangers from 
the plains will come in with the autumn, un- 
disciplined by our system, untutored by our 
customs, ignorant of our laws, and wholly 
actuated by a desire for rapid and enlarged 
accumulation.” ‘These will finish the mis- 
chief. ‘‘ Through their thronging ranks the 
apostles of squatterism” will “ penetrate far 
and wide, disseminating radical and subver- 
sive doctrines, and contending for an indis- 
criminate ownership of property by the 
whole people, qualified only by a right of 
possession in the actual possessor.” The ed- 
itor, of course, considered a conflict immi- 
nent when he wrote these words. And 
what makes me think his notion of the sig- 
nificance of the squatter movement correct, 
is, in addition to what has been mentioned 
above, the fact that the squatters continued 
to assert their claims more and more violent- 
ly and publicly from this time till the end, 
but never took any pains to allay the very 
natural alarm that they had thus aroused as 
to their true intentions. The movement 
was plainly an agragrian and ultra-American 
movement, opposed to all great land own- 
ers, and especially to all these Mexican 
grantees. 

The appeal quoted above, to “nature, 
country, and God,” is also, as I have said, 
characteristic of the spirit of the movement. 
The writer of the letter in question is very 
probably no other than the distinguished 
squatter-leader, Doctor Charles Robinson 
himself, a man to whom the movement seems 
to have owed nearly all its ability. And 
when we speak of Doctor Robinson, we have 
to do with no insignificant demagogue or un- 
principled advocate of wickedness, but with 
a high-minded and conscientious man, who 
chanced just then to be in the devil’s ser- 
vice, but who served the devil honestly, 
thoughtfully, and, so far as he could, duti- 
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fully, believing him to be an angel of light. 
This future Free-Soil governor of Kansas, 
this cautious, clear-headed, and vigorous anti- 
slavery champion of the troublous days be- 
fore the war, who has since survived so many 
bitter quarrels with old foes and old friends, 
to enjoy, now at last, his peaceful age at his 
home in Lawrence, Kansas, is not a man 
of whom one may speak with contempt, 
however serious his error in Sacramento may 
seem. He was a proper hero for this tragic 
comedy, and “nature, country, and God” 
were his guiding ideals. Only you must 
understand the character that these slightly 
vague ideals seem to have assumed in his 
mind. He was a newcomer of ’49, and 
hailed from Fitchburg, Massachusetts. He 
was a college graduate, had studied medicine, 
had afterwards rebelled against the techni- 
calities of the code of his local association, 
and had become an _ independent practi- 
tioner. His friends and interests, as his whole 
subsequent career showed, were with the 
party of the cultivated New England Radi- 
cals of that day. And these cultivated Rad- 
icals of the anti-slavery generation, and es- 
pecially of Massachusetts, were a type in 
which an impartial posterity will take a huge 
delight; for they combined so characteristic- 
ally shrewdness, insight, devoutness, vanity, 
idealism, and self-worship. ‘To speak of 
them, of course, in the rough, and as a mass, 
not distinguishing the leaders from the rank 
and file, nor blaspheming the greater names, 
they were usually believers in quite abstract 
ideals ; men who knew how to meet God “ in 
the bush” whenever they wanted, and so 
avoided him in the mart and the crowded 
street; men who had ‘dwelt cheek by jowl, 
since the day” they were “born, with the 
Infinite Soul,” and whose relations with him 
were like those of any man with his own pri- 
vate property. ‘This Infinite that they wor- 


shiped was, however, in his relations to the 
rest of the world, too often rather abstract, a 
Deus absconditus, who was as remote from the 
imperfections and absurdities of the individ- 
ual laws and processes of human society, as 
he was near to the hearts of his chosen wor- 
shipers. 


From him they got a so-called 
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Higher Law. As it was ideal, and, like its 
author, very abstract, it was far above the 
erring laws of men, and it therefore relieved 
its obedient servants from all entangling 
earthly allegiances. If the constitution upon 
which our sinful national existence depended, 
and upon which our only hope of better 
things also depended, was contradicted by 
this Higher Law, then the constitution was 
a “league with hell,” and anybody could set 
up for himself, and he and the Infinite 
might carry on a government of their own. 
These Radicals were, indeed, of the great- 
est value to our country. To a wicked and 
corrupt generation they preached the gospel 
of a pure idealism fervently and effectively. 
If our generation does not produce just such 
men, it is because the best men of our time 
have learned from them, and have absorbed 
their fervent and lofty idealism into a less 
abstract and a yet purer doctrine. The true 
notion, as we all, of course, have heard, is, 
that there is an ideal of personal and social 
perfection far above our natural sinful ways, 
but not on that account to be found or 
served by separating ourselves, or our lives, 
or our private judgments, from the social 
order, nor by rebelling against this whole 
frame of human error and excellence. This 
divine ideal is partly and haltingly realized 
in just these erring social laws—for instance, 
in the land laws of California—and we have 
to struggle in and for the actual social order, 
and cannot hope to reach the divine by sulk- 
ing in the bush, nor by crying in the streets 
about our private and personal Higher Law, 
nor by worshiping any mere abstraction. 
That patient loyalty to the actual social or- 
der is the great reformer’s first duty; that a 
service of just this erring humanity, with its 
imperfect and yet beautiful system of delicate 
and highly organized relationships, is the 
best service that a man can render to the 
Ideal; that he is the best idealist who casts 
away as both unreal and unideal the vain pri- 
vate imaginings of his own weak brain, when- 
ever he catches a glimpse of any higher and 
wider truth: all this lesson we, like other 
peoples and generations, have to study and 
learn. The Transcendentalists, by their very 
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extravagances, have helped us towards this 
goal; but we must be pardoned if we learn 
from them with some little amusement. For 
when we are amused at them, we are amused 
at ourselves, since only by these very extrav- 
agances in our own experience do we ever 
learn to be genuine and sensible idealists. 

Well, Dr. Robinson, also, had evidently 
learned much, in his own way, from teachers 
of this school. The complex and wearisome 
details of Spanish Law plainly do not interest 
him, since he is at home in the divine High- 
er Law. Concrete rights of rapacious land 
speculators in Sacramento are unworthy of 
the attention of one who sees so clearly into 
the abstract rights of Man. God is not in 
the Sutter grant, that is plain. It is the 
mission of the squatters to introduce the 
divine justice into California : no absurd jus- 
tice that depends upen erroneous lines of 
latitude, and establishments at New Helve- 
tia, and other like blundering details of dark 
Spanish days, but the justice that can be ex- 
pressed in grand abstract formula, and that 
will hear of no less arbiter than the United 
States Supreme Court at the very nearest, 
and is quite independent of local courts and 
processes. 

For the rest, Dr. Robinson added to his 
idealism the aforesaid Yankee shrewdness, 
and to his trust in God considerable ingenu- 
ity In raising funds to keep the squatter asso- 
ciation at work. He wrote well and spoke 
well. He was thoroughly in earnest, and 
his motives seem to me above any suspicion 
of personal greed. He made out of this 
squatter movement a thing of real power, 
and was, for the time, a very dangerous man. 

Thus led and moved, the squatter associ- 
tion might easily have become the center of 
a general revolutionary movement of the 
sort above described. All depended on the 
tact of the Sacramento community in deal- 
ing with it. Ifthe affair came to open blood- 
shed, the public sentiment aroused would 
depend very much upon where the fault of 
the first violence was judged to lie. The 
mass of people throughout the State looked 
on such quarrels, so long as they avoided 

pen warfare, with a mixture of amusement, 
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vexation, and indifference. Amusement they 
felt in watching any moderate quarrel ; vex- 
ation they felt with all these incomprehensi- 
ble land grants, that covered so much good 
land and made so many people trip; and 
indifference largely mingled with it all, at the 
thought of home, and of the near fortune 
that would soon relieve the average Califor- 
nian from all the accursed responsibilities of 
this maddening and fascinating country. But 
should the “land speculators ” seem the ag- 
gressors, should the squatters come to be 
looked upon as an oppressed band of hon- 
est poor men, beaten and murdered by high- 
handed and greedy men of wealth, then Rob- 
inson might become a hero, and the squat- 
ter movement, under his leadership, might 
have the whole sympathetic American pub- 
lic at its back, and the consequences we can 
hardly estimate. 

How did the community, as represented 
by its generous-hearted papers, meet the cri- 
sis? Both these newspapers of Sacramento 
were, as the reader sees, editorially opposed 
to the squatters. They bandied back and 
forth accusations of lukewarmness in this 
opposition, But in July the “Transcript,” 
not formally changing its attitude, still began 
to give good reason for the accusation that 
it was a little disposed to favor squatterism. 
For, while it entirely ceased editorial com- 
ment, it began to print lengthy and very 
readable accounts of the squatter meetings, 
thus giving the squatters just the help with 
the disinterested public that they desired, 
and preparing for the historical student some 
amusing material. By the beginning of July 
the arguments were all in; the time for free 
abuse and vigorous action had come. Yet 
it is just then that this paper, whose motives 
were but yesterday so pure and lofty, shows 
much more of its good humor than of its 
wisdom, and so actually abets the squatter- 
movement. 


IV. 


THE reader needs at this point no assur- 
ance that the quarrel was quite beyond any 
chance of timely settlement by an authorita- 
tive trial of the Sutter title itself Such a 
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trial was, of course, just what the squatters 
themselves were anxious to await. It was 
on the impossibility of any immediate and 
final judicial settlement that their whole 
movement depended. Mr. William Carey 
Jones’s famous report on California Land 
Titles reached the State only during the very 
time of this controversy. Congress had, as 
yet, made no provision for the settlement 
of California Land Claims. The Supreme 
Court was a great way off; hence the vehe- 
mence and the piety of squatter appeals to 
God and the Supreme Court. Regular set- 
tlement being thus out of the question, some 
more summary process was necessary to pro- 
tect the rights of land-owners. In the first 
session of the State Legislature, which had 
taken place early in this year, the landed in- 
terest seems to have been fairly strong, ap- 
parently by virtue of certain private compro- 
mises, which one can trace through the history 
of the Constitutional Convention at Monte- 
rey, and which had been intended both to 
meet the political exigencies of the moment, 
and to further the personal ambitions of two 
or three men. The result had been the es- 
tablishment in California of a procedure al- 
ready known e'sewhere. The “Act Con- 
cerning Unlawful Entry and Forcible De- 
tainer” provided a summary process for 
ejecting any forcible trespasser upon the 
land of a previous peaceable occupant, who 
had himself had any color of right. This 
summary process was not to be resorted to 
in case the question of title properly entered 
into the evidence introduced in defense by 
the supposed trespasser. The act, therefore, 
was especially intended to meet the case of 
the naked trespasser, or squatter, who, with- 
out pretense of title, took possession of land 
that was previously in the peaceable posses- 
sion of anybody. The act provided for his 
ejection, with the addition of penalties ; and 
its framers had, of course, no intention to 
make it any substitute for a judicial deter- 


mination of title. 

To this act some of the land owners of 
Sacramento now appealed for help. More- 
over, as they were in control of the city 
council, they proceeded to pass, amid the 


furious protests of the squatters, a munici- 
pal ordinance, forbidding any one to erect 
tents, or shanties, or houses, or to heap lum- 
ber or other encumbrances, upon any vacant 
lot belonging to a private person, or upon 
any public street. The land owners also 
formed a “Law and Order Association,” 
and printed in the papers a notice of their 
intention to defend to the last their property 
under the Sutter title. They began to drill 
companies of militia. A few personal en- 
counters took place in various vacant lots, 
where owners tried to prevent the erection 
of fences or shanties. Various processes 
were served upon squatters, and executed. 
The squatter association itself plainly suffered 
a good deal from the internal jealousies or 
from the mutual indifference of its members. 
Only the ardor of Doctor Robinson prevent- 
ed an utter failure of its organization long 
before the crisis. In the latter part of June, 
and for some time in July, the movement 
fell into the background of public attention. 
The “ Transcript” helped it out again into 
prominence. But the squatters themselves 
longed for a newspaper of their own, and 
sent, it is said, for a press and type. They 
were accused, meanwhile, of threats to fire 
the town in case their cause was put down. 
But, after all, their best chance of immediate 
success lay in raising money to resist the 
suits brought against them; and _ to this 
course Doctor Robinson, although he had 
conscientious scruples about the authority 
of any California law, urged his followers as 
to the most expedient present device. Ata 
meeting reported in the “Transcript” for 
July 2d, one squatter objected to going to 
law. It was unnecessary, he said; for this 
whole thing of the Sutter title was illegal. 
He was answered by one Mr. Milligan, to 
the effect that the object was to keep their 
enemies at bay until the question could be 
brought before a legal tribunal, where justice 
could be done. Mr. Milligan was then sent 
about in the country to the “ brother squat- 
ters,” who were so numerous near Sacramen- 
to, for subscriptions. Ina meeting narrated 
inthe “ Transcript” for July 4th, he reported 
imperfect success. Some of the brethren 
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were not at home; one told the story about 
the man who got rich by minding his own 
business; few had money to spare. Doctor 
Robinson had some reassuring remarks in 
reply to this report, and My, Milligan him- 
self then made an eloquent speech. “The 
squatters were men of firmness ; their cause 
had reached the States; they had many 
hearty sympathizers on the Atlantic shores.” 
His thoughts became yet wider in their 
sweep, as he dwelt on the duty of never yield- 
ing to oppression. “He saw, a few days ago, 
a crowd of Chinese emigrants in this land ; 
he hoped to be able to send through these 
people the intelligence to the Celestial Em- 
pire that the Emperor don’t own all the land 
in the world, and so he hoped the light 
would soon shine in Calcutta—throughout 
India, and Bengal, and Botany Bay, and lift 
up the cloud of moral darkness and rank 
oppression.” This Oriental enthusiasm 
reads very delightfully in these days, and is 
worth preserving. 

By the time of the meeting of July 24th, 
which was held in “ Herkimer Hall,” and 
was reported in the “Transcript ” of the 25th, 
the talk was a little less world-embracing, 
and the feeling keener. Some land owners 
had taken the law into their own hands, and 
had been tearing down a fence erected by 
squatters. Robinson announced 
that he would help to put up that fence next 
day, whereupon rose one Mr. McClatchy. 
He was a law-abiding citizen, but would 
submit to no injustice. He would rath- 
er fight than collect subscriptions, any 
If land owners wanted to fight, let 
them fight, and the devil take the hindmost. 
“Let us put up all the fences pulled down, 
and let us put up all the men who pulied 
This last suggestion was greet- 
ed with great applause and stamping. 

ldoctor Robinson introduced resolutions, 
declaring, among other strong words, that “ if 
the bail of an arrested squatter be refused, 
simply because the bondsman is not a land- 
holder under Captain Sutter, we shall con- 
sider all executions issued in consequence 
thereof as acts of illegal force, and shall act 
.ccordingly.” In urging his resolutions, he 
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pointed out how the land speculators’ doc- 
trine about land grants would certainly re- 
sult in the oppression of the poor man all 
over California. ‘ Was this right? Was it 
a blessing? If so, Ireland was blessed, and 
all other oppressed countries. Would any 
Anglo-Saxon endure this? The Southern 
slave was not worse treated.” Doctor Rob- 
inson dwelt on the low character of these 
Look at the Mayor, at the 
councilmen, and the “There were no 
great minds among them. And yet these 
were the men who claimed the land. Can 
such men be men of principle?” He thought 
that “we should abide by all just laws, not 
unjust.” 

Mr. McClatchy now pointed out that God’s 
laws were above man’s laws, and that God 
gave man the earth for his heritage. In 
this instance, however, the laws of our own 
land, whenever, of course, we could appeal 
to them in the Supreme Court, were surely 
on our side, and so seconded God's law. 
“If the land-holders,” he said, winding up 
his philosophic train of thought, “act as they 
do, we shall be obliged to lick ’em.” 

A Mr. Burke was proud to feel that by 
their language that evening they had already 
been violating those city ordinances which 
forbade assemblages for unlawfulends. “A 
fig for their laws ; they have no laws.” “ Mr. 
Burke,” says the report,” was game to the 
last—all fight—and was highly applauded.” 
The resolutions were readily adopted, and 
the meeting adjourned in a state of fine en- 
thusiasm. 

In the second week of August a case un- 
der the ‘“‘ Unlawful Entry and Forcible De- 
tainer Act” came before the County Court, 
Willis, Judge, on appeal from a justice’s 
court of the city. The squatter’s association 
appealed, on the ground that the plaintiff in 
the original suit had shown no true title to 
the land. The justice had decided that 
under the evidence the squatter in question 
was a naked trespasser, who made for himself 
no pretense of title, and that, therefore, in 
a trial under the act, the question of title 
had not properly entered as part of the 
evidence at all. The appeal was made from 
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this decision, and was promptly dismissed. 
The squatters were furious. Sutter had no* 
title, and a man was a squatter on the land 
for just that reason; and yet when the 
courts were appealed to for help in sustain- 
ing the settler, they thus refused to hear the 
grounds of his plea, and proposed to eject 
him as a trespasser. Well, the United 
States Courts could be appealed to some 
time. One could well afford to wait for 
them, if only the process under the State 
act could be stayed, and the squatter left in 
peaceable possession meanwhile. To this 
end, one must appeal to the State Supreme 
Court. But alas! Judge Willis, when asked 
in court, after he had rendered decision, for 
a stay of proceedings pending appeal to the 
State Supreme Court, replied, somewhat in- 
formally, in conversation with the attorneys, 
that it was not clear to him whether the act 
in question or any other law permitted ap- 
peal from the County Court’s decision in a 
case like this. He took the matter under 
advisement. But the squatters present, in a 
fit of rage, misunderstood the Judge’s hes- 
itating remark. They rushed from the court 
to excited meetings outside, and spread 
abroad the news that Judge Willis had not 
only decided against them, but had decided 
that from him there was no appeal. Woe to 
such laws and to such judges! ‘The law be- 
traysus. We will appeal to the Higher Law. 
The processes of the courts shall not be 
served ! 

Doctor Robinson was not unequal to the 
emergency. At once he sent out notices, 
calling a mass-meeting of “squatters and 
to take place the same 
It was Saturday, and 


others interested,” 
evening, August roth. 
when night came a large crowd of squatters, 
of land-owners, and of idlers, had gathered. 
The traditional leisure of Saturday night 
made a great part of the assembly as cheer- 
ful as it was eager for novelty and interested 
in this affair. 
ply to see fair play; and this general public, 
in their characteristically American good- 
humor, were quite unwilling to recognize any 
These 


Great numbers were there sim- 


sort of seriousness in the occasion. 
jolly onlookers interrupted the squatter ora- 
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tors, called for E. J. C. Kewen and Sam 
Brannan as representatives of the land-own- 
ers, listened to them awhile, interrupted 
them when the thing grew tedious, and en- 
joyed the utter confusion that for the time 
reigned on the” platform. At length the 
crowd were ready for Doctor Robinson and 
his inevitable resolutions. He, for his part, 
was serious enough. He had been a mod- 
erate man, he said, but the time for moder- 
ation was past. He was ready to have his 
corpse left on his own bit of land, ere he 
would yield his rights. Then he read _ his 
resolutions, which sufficiently denounced 
Judge Willis and the laws ; and thereafter he 
called for the sense of the meeting. Dis- 
senting voices rang out, but the resolutions 
received a loud affirmative vote, and were 
declared carried. The regular business of 
the meeting was now done; but for a long 
time yet, various ambitious speakers mounted 
the platform and sought to address the 
crowd, which amused itself by roaring at 
them, or by watching them pushed from 
their high place. 

Next day Doctor Robinson was early at 
work, drawing up in his own way a manifesto 
It was a 

Robin- 


to express the sense of his party. 

very able and reckless document. 
son had found an unanswerable fashion of 
stating the ground for devotion to the High- 
er Law, as opposed to State Law. There 
was, the paper reminded the people, no true 
State here at-all; for Congress had not ad- 
mitted California as yet, and it was still a 
mere Territory. What the Legislature in 
San José had done was no law-making. It 
had passed some “rules” which had merely 
“advisory force.” These were, some of 
them, manifestly unconstitutional and op- 
pressive. The act now in question was 
plainly of this nature. Worst of all, the 
courts organized by this advisory body now 
refused an appeal from their own decisions 
even to the Supreme Court of the State. 
Such a decision, thus cutting off an appeal 
ona grave question of title, that could in 
fact be settled only by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was not to be endured. 
The settlers were done with such law that 
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was no law. “The people in this commun- 
ity called settlers, and others who are friends 
of justice and humanity, in consideration of 
the above, have determined to disregard all 
decisions of our courts in land cases, and all 
summonses or executions by the sheriff, con- 
stable, or other officer of the present county 
or city touching this matter. They will re- 
gard the said officers as private citizens, as 
in the eyes of the constitution they are, and 
hold them responsible accordingly.” If, then, 
the document went on to say, the officers in 
question appeal to force, the settlers “ have 
deliberately resolved to appeal to arms, and 
protect their sacred rights, if need be, with 
their lives.” 

The confused assent of the Saturday night 
torchlight meeting to a manifesto of this sort, 
an assent such as the previous resolutions 
had gained, would have been worth very lit- 
tle. Where were the men and the arms? 
Doctor Robinson was man enough himself 
to know what this sort of talk must require, 
if it was to have meaning. But what he did, 
he can best tell. In his tent, after the crisis, 
was found an unfinished letter to a friend in 
the East. It was plainly never intended for 
the public eye, and may surely be accepted 
as a perfectly sincere statement. ‘The news- 
papers published it as soon as it was found, 
and from the “ Placer Times ” of Aug. 15th, 
I have it noted down. 

lhe date is Monday, the 12th of August. 
“Since writing you, we have seen much, and 
experienced much of an important charac- 
ter, as well as much excitement. . . . The 
County Judge on Saturday morning declared 
that from his decision there should be no 
appeal.” Then the letter proceeds to tell 
how the meeting was called, as narrated 
above. The call “‘was responded to by 
both parties, and the speculators, as afore- 
time, attempted to talk against time. On 
the passage of a series of resolutions pre- 
sented by your humble servant, there were 
about three ayes to one nay, although the 
“Transcript” said that they were about 
equal. Sunday morning I drew up a mani- 
festo, carried it to church, paid one dollar 
for preaching, helped them sing, showed it 
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to a lawyer, to see if my position was cor- 
rect /ega//y, and procured the printing of it 
in handbills and in the paper, after present- 
ing it toa private meeting of friends for their 
approval, which I addressed at some length. 
After a long talk for the purpose of comfort- 
ing a gentleman just in from the plains, and 
who, the day before, had buried his wife, 
whom he loved most tenderly, and a few 
days previous to that had lost his son, I 
threw myself upon my blankets, and ‘seri- 
ously thought of the morrow.’ 

“What will be the result? Shall I be borne 
out in my position? On whom can I de- 
pend? How many of those who are squat- 
ters will come out, if there is a prospect of a 
fight? Have I strictly defined our position 
in the bill? Will the wor/d, the universe, 
and God say it is just, etc.? Will you call 
me rash, if I tell you that I took these steps 
to this point when I could get but twenty- 
five men to pledge themselves on paper to 
sustain me, and many of them, I felt, were 
timid? Such was the case.” 

In the night we deal, if we like, with the 
world, the universe, and God. . Inthe morn- 
ing we have to deal with such things as the 
Sheriff, the Mayor, and the writs of the Coun- 
ty Court—things with which, as we have al- 
ready learned from the squatters, God has 
nothing whatever to dé. One wonders, in 
passing, whether the church in which Doctor 
Robinson so lustily sang, and so cheerfully 
paid his dollar, that bright August Sunday, 
was Doctor Benton’s. If so, the settlers’ 
leader surely must have noticed a contrast 
between his own God of the Higher Law, 
and the far more concrete Deity that this 
preacher always presented to his audiences. 
That orthodox Deity, whatever else may 
have seemed doubtful about him, was surely 
conceived and presented as having very def- 
inite and living relationships to all rulers who 
bear not the sword in vain. And nobody, 
whatever his own philosophic or theological 
views, ought to have any hesitation as to 
which of these conceptions is the worthier of 
a good citizen. And now, to state this crisis 
in a heathen fashion, we may say that the 
concrete Deity of the actual law, and Doctor 
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Robinson’s ideal abstract Deity of the Higher 
Law, were about to enter into open warfare, 
with such temporary result as the relative 
strength of unwise city authorities and weak- 
kneed squatters might determine. For, to 
such earthen vessels are the great ideals, 
good and evil, entrusted on this earth. 


A 


MoRNING came, and with it the printed 
manifesto. The city, with all its show of care 
and all its warnings during the last few 
months, was wholly unprepared for proper 
resistance to organized rebellion. The pop- 
ulace were aroused, crowds ran to and fro, 
rumors flew thick and fast. Doctor Robin- 
son was found on a lot, at the corner of Sec- 
ond and N Streets, where the Sheriff was 
expected to appear to serve a writ. By 
adroitness in making speeches, and by simi- 
lar devices, the Doctor collected and held, in 
apparent sympathy with himself, a crowd of 
about two hundred, whom he desired to have 
appear as all squatters, and all *‘men of val- 
or.”’ Meanwhile, names were enrolled by 
him as volunteers for immediate action, a 
military commander of the company was 
chosen—one Maloney,a veteran of the Mex- 
ican War—and in all some fifty men were 
soon under arms. Mayor Bigelow now ap- 
proached on horseback, and from the saddle 
addressed the crowd. It would be best, he 
said, for them to disperse, otherwise there 
might be trouble. Doctor Robinson was 
spokesman in answer. “I replied,” he says, 
in his letter, “ most respectfully, that we were 
assembled to injure no one, and to assail no 
one who left us alone. We were on our own 
property, with no hostile intentions while 
unmolested.” ‘The Mayor galoped off, and 
was soon followed to his office by a little 
committee of the squatters, Doctor Robin- 
son once more spokesman. ‘They wanted, 
so they said, to explain their, position, so 
that there could be no mistake. ‘They were 
anxious to avoid bloodshed, and begged 
Bigelow to use his influence to prevent  ser- 
vice of the processes of the Court. Doctor 


1 See his letter, after the passage quoted above. 


Robinson understood the Mayor to promise 
to use the desired influence in a private way, 
and as a peace-loving citizen. They then 
warned him that, if advantage should be 
taken of their acceptance of his assurance, 
and if writs were served in the absence of 
their body of armed men, they would hold 
him and the Sheriff responsible according to 
their proclamation. The “ Placer Times” 
of Tuesday morning declares that the May- 
or’s reply assured the squatters of his inten- 
tion to promise nothing but a strict enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Dr. Robinson’s letter seems to have been 
written just after this interview. In the 
evening the rumor was prevalent that a war- 
rant was out for his arrest and that of the 
other ringleaders. Many squatters, very va- 
riously and sometimes amusingly armed, still 
hung about the disputed lot of land. On 
Tuesday, possibly because of the Mayor's 
supposed assurance, the squatters were less 
wary. Their enemies took advantage of their 
dispersed condition, and arrested the re- 
doubtable McClatchy, with one other leader. 
These they took to the “ prison brig,” out in 
the river. In the afternoon the Sheriff quietly 
put the owners of the disputed lot in posses- 
sion, apparently in the absence of squatters. 
The Mayor’s assurance, if he had given one, 
was thus seen to be ineffective. There was 
no appeal now left the squatters but to pow- 
der and ball. 

It seems incredible, but it is true, that 
Wednesday morning, August 14th, found the 
authorities still wholly unprepared to cver- 
awe the lawless defenders of the Higher 
Law. When the squatters assembled, some 
thirty or forty in number, all armed, and 
“men of valor,” this time; when they march- 
ed under Maloney’s leadership to the place 
on Second Street, and once more drove off 
the owners; when they then proceeded down 
to the levee, intending to go out to the 
prison-brig and rescue their friends; when 
they gave up this idea, and marched along | 
Street to Second in regular order, Maloney 
in front with a drawn sword, there was #0 
force visible ready to disperse them; and 
they were followed by a crowd of unarmed 
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citizens, who were hooting and laughing at 
them.’ Reaching the corner of Second Street, 
they turned into that street, passed on until 
|] Street was reached, and then marched out 
] towards Fourth Street. 

At this point Mayor Bigelow appeared 
in the rear of the crowd of sight-seeing 
followers, on horseback, and called upon 
good citizens to help him to disperse the 
rioters at once. His courage was equal to 
his culpable carelessness in having no better 
force at hand; but to his call a few of the 
unarmed citizens replied (men such as Dr. 
Stillman himself, for instance) that the squat- 
ters could not be gotten rid of so easily by 
a mere extempore show of authority, since 
they surely meant to fire if molested. The 
Mayor denied, confidently, this possibility ; 
the squatters were plainly, to his mind, but 
a crew of blustering fellows, who meant 
nothing that would lead them into danger. 
He rode on into the crowd of citizen follow- 
ers. repeating his call; and the mass of this 
crowd gaily obeyed. Three cheers for the 
Mayor were given, and the improvised Josse, 
led by Mayor and Sheriff, ran on in pursuit 
of their game. Only one who has seen an 
American street-crowd in a moment of pop- 
ular excitement, can understand the jolly 
ind careless courage that prevailed in this 
band, or their total lack of sense of what the 
whole thing meant. On J Street, at the cor- 
ner of Fourth, Maloney of the drawn sword 
turned to look, and lo! the Mayor, with the 
Sheriff, and with the little army, was in pur- 
‘The moment of vengeance for broken 
promises had come. Promptly the squatter 
company wheeled, drew into line across 
Fourth, and awaited the approach of the en- 
emy, taking him thus in flank. Undaunted, 
the Mayor rode up, and voiced the majesty 
of the law by ordering the squatters to lay 


Sult 


down their arms, and to give themselves up. 


as prisoners. ‘The citizen army cheerfully 
crowded about Bigelow, and in front of the 
armed rioters, curious to watch the outcome, 
anxious, it would seem, to enjoy a joke, in- 


credulous of any danger from the familiar 
‘of Aug. t5. Compare Dr, Stillman’s 
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Golden Fleece,” p. 172. 
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boasters. Armed and unarmed men seem 
to have been huddled together in confusion, 
beside the Mayor and the Sheriff. 

The squatters did not choose to say any- 
thing in answer to the Mayor. Even as he 
spoke, they were talking among themselves. 
Maloney was heard giving directions in a 
voice of command. ‘The Mayor!” he said 
emphatically; “‘Shoot the Mayor!” and at 
the word a volley sounded. 

Men standing further down the street saw 
the crowd scatter in all directions, and in 
a moment more saw the Mayor’s horse 
dash riderless toward the river. Those 
nearer by saw how armed men among the 
citizens, with a quick reaction, fired their 
pistols, and closed in on the rioters. Ma- 
loney fell dead. Doctor Robinson lay se- 
verely wounded. On the side of the citizens, 
Woodland, the City Assessor, was shot dead. 
The Mayor himself, thrice severely wounded, 
had staggered a few steps after dropping 
from his horse, and fallen on the pavement. 

In all, three squatters were killed, and one 
was wounded; one of the citizens’ party was 
killed, and four were wounded, in this brief 
moment of war. Like a lightning flash the 
battle came and was done. The array of 
the squatters melted away like a mist when 
the two leaders were seen to fall; the con- 
fused mass of the citizens, shocked and awe- 
stricken when they were not terrified, waited 
no longer on the field than the others, but 
scattered wildly. A few moments later, when 
Dr. Stillman returned with his shot-gun, 
which, on the first firing, he had gone but 
half a block to get, the street was quite 
empty of armed men. He waited for some 
time to see any one in authority. At length 
Lieutenant-Governor McDougal appeared, 
riding at full speed, “ his face very pale.” 

“Get all the armed men you can,” he 
said, ‘‘and rendezvous at Fowler’s hotel.” 

“T went to the place designated,” says 
Doctor Stillman, “and there found a few 
men, who had got an old iron ship’s gun, 
wooden truck; to its axles 
was fastened a long dray pole. The gun 
was loaded with a lot of scrap iron. I 
wanted to know where McDougal was. We 
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expected him to take the command and die 
with us. I inquired of Mrs. McDougal, 
who was stopping at the hotel, what had be- 
come of her husband. She said he had 
gone to San Francisco for assistance. In- 
deed, he was on his way to the steamer 
‘Senator’ when I saw him, and he left his 
horse on the bank of the river.” 

In such swift, dreamlike transformations 
the experiences of the rest of the day passed 
by. Rumors were countless. The squat- 
ters had gone out of the city ; they would 
soon return. They were seven hundred 
strong. They meant vengeance. They would 
fire the city. Yes, they already had fired 
the city, although nobody knew where. No 
one could foresee the end of the struggle. 
The city had been declared under martial 
law. Everybody must come out. The 
whole force of the State would doubtless be 
needed. If the squatters failed now, they 
would go to the mines, and arouse the whole 
population there. One would have to fight 
all the miners as well. Such things flew 
from mouth to mouth; such reports the 
“Senator ” carried to San Francisco, with the 
pale-faced Lieutenant-Governor. Such re- 
ports were even sent East by the first steamer, 
and printed in newspapers there ere they 
could be contradicted. With such anxieties 
Sacramento paid the penalty of its recent 
light-hearted tolerance of lawlessness. Mean- 
while, however, one thing was secured. The 
opening of the fight had madé the squatters 
in the public eye unequivocally lawless and 
dangerous aggressors. They could expect, 
for the moment at least, no sympathy, but 
only stern repression from all the more es- 
tablished communities and forces of the 
State. The cause of formal legality in deal- 
ing with the land grants had already: tri- 
umphed, By no conspiracy of squatters 
could the American hope thenceforth to do 
away with Mexican titles, as such, in the 
mass and untried. 

In San Francisco the response of the pub- 
lic was prompt and vigorous. Militia and 
firemen were soon on their way to Sacra- 
mento. The alarm, of course, was much 
exaggerated. I have often heard my own 


mother tell of her terror at hearing, in San 
Francisco, of the Sacramento riot ; for, as it 
chanced, my father was then temporarily 
absent in Sacramento on business, and did 
in fact, as transient visitor, witness some of 
the minor scenes of that day of excitement. 
But, as a fact, the city was never safer, as a 
whole, than a few hours after the fatal meet- 
ing at the corner of Fourth and J streets, 
A little blood-flowing is a very effective 
sight for the public. Conscience and passion 
and determination to quell disorder are all 
aroused in the community. American good- 
humor gives way for the instant to the stern- 
est and most bigoted hatred of the offenders. 
Had it been the Mayor and Sheriff who had 
wantonly shed the blood of others, without 
due process or provocation, the danger to 
permanent good order might have been very 
great. But the squatter manifesto, the par- 
ade, the first firing, all made clear where the 
blame lay. There was just now no mercy 
for squatters. Their late attorney was threat- 
ened with hanging. ‘Their friends fled the 
town. And even while the wild rumors 
were flying, the most perfect order had been 
actually secured in the city limits. 

But neither the blood-shed nor the terror 
were wholly done. Outside the city limits 
there was yet to occur a most serious encoun- 
ter. The squatters were actually scattered 
in all directions; but the rumors made it 
seem advisable to prevent the further ex- 
pected attacks by armed sallies into the coun- 
try, and by arrest of leaders. ‘Thursday af 
ternoon (just after the funeral of Woodland), 
the Sheriff, McKinney, with an armed force 
in which were several well-known prominent 
citizens, set out towards Mormon Island, 
with the intention of finding and bringing in 
prisoners.! At the house of one Allen, who 
kept a bar-room some seven miles out, the 
Sheriff sought for squatters, having been in- 
formed that several were there. It was now 
already dark. Leaving the body of his 
force outside, the Sheriff approached the 
house with a few men and entered. There 

1 See on this affair the ‘‘ Transcript" and ‘* Times" of 


Aug. 16th and 17th, and Dr. Stillman's experiences, 


**Golden Fleece,’’ pp. 176, 177. 
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were a number of occupants visible, all 
alarmed and excited. The Sheriff's party 
were unaware that, in the back room of the 
house, Mrs. Allen lay seriously ill, attended 
by her adopted daughter, a girl of sixteen. 
To be seen at the moment were only men, 
and they had arms. McKinney called out 
to Allen to surrender himself to the Sheriff. 
Allen replied that this was his house, his 
castle. He proposed to fight for it. Mce- 
Kinney repeated: “I am Sheriff; lay down 
your arms.” What followed is very ill-told 
by the eye witnesses, for the darkness and 
the confusion made everything dim. At all 
events, some of the Sheriff’s party left the 
house, perhaps to call for assistance from 
the main body ; and in a moment more the 
occupants had begun firing, and McKinney 
was outside of the house, staggering undera 
mortal wound. He fell, and ina short time 
was dead. That the firing from without soon 
overpowered all resistance, that two of the 
occupants of the house were shot dead, 
that others lay woundea, and that the assail- 
ants shortly after took possession of the place 
and searched it all through, not sparing the 
sick room: these were very natural conse- 
quences. After about an hour, the arresting 
party left, taking with them four men as pris- 
oners. Allen himself, sorely hurt, had escaped 
through the darkness, to show his wounds 
and to tell his painful storyin the mines. The 
littledwelling was left alone in the night. No- 
body remained alive and well about the place 
save the young girl and two negro servants. 
lhe patient lay dying from the shock of the 
affair. Fora long time the girl, as she after- 
wards deposed, waited, not daring to go to 
the bar-room, ignorant of who might be killed, 
hearing once in a while groans. About ten 
o'clock a second party of armed men came 
from the city, searched again, and after anoth- 
er hour went away. “ Mrs. Allen died about 
the time this second party rode up to the 
house,” deposes the girl. She had the rest of 
the night to herself. 

(he city was not reassured by the news 
of the Sheriff's death. In the unlighted 
streets of the frightened place, the alarm was 
sounded by the returning party about nine 
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o’clock. Of course, invasion and fire were 
expected. The militia companies turned 
out, detailed patrolling parties, and then or- 
dered the streets cleared. The danger was 
imminent that the defenders of the law 
would pass the night in shooting one anoth- 
er by mistake in the darkness ; but this was 
happily avoided. ‘The families in the town 
were, of course, terribly excited. “ The la- 
dies,” says Dr. Stillman, “ were nearly fright- 
ened out of their wits ; but we assured them 
that they had nothing to fear—that we were 
devoted to their service, and were ready to 
die at their feet; being thus assured, they 
all retired into their cozy little cottages, and 
securely bolted the doors.” Morning came, 
bringing with it the steamer from San Fran- 
cisco. Lieutenant-Governor McDougal was 
on board. He felt seriously the responsibil- 
ities of his position, and accordingly went to 
bed, sick with the cares of office. In the 
city Sam Brannan and others talked mightily 
of law, order, and blood. There were, how- 
ever, no more battles to fight. In a few days, 
quiet was restored; people were ashamed 
of their alarm. Squatters confined them- 
selves to meetings in the mining districts 
and in Marysville, to savage manifestoes, 
and to wordy war from a distance, with sul- 
len submission near home. The real war 
was done. A tacit consent to drop the sub- 
ject was soon noticeable in the community. 
Men said that the laws must be enforced, 
and meanwhile determined to speak no ill of 
the dead. ‘There was a decided sense, also, 
of common guilt. ‘The community had sin- 
ned and suffered. And soon the cholera, 
and then the winter, “closed the autumn 


scene.” 


Or the actors in this drama little needs 
further to be narrated here. Doctor Robin- 
son disappeared for the moment as wound- 
ed prisoner in a cloud of indictments for as- 
sault, conspiracy, treason, murder, and what 
else I know not. Mayor Bigelow was taken 
to San Francisco, where he slowly recovered 
from his three bad wounds, only to die soon 
of the cholera. ‘The squatter movement as- 
sumed a new phase. Doctor Robinson, in- 
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deed, was in little danger from his indict- 
ments, when once the heat of battle had 
cooled. He was felt to be a man of mark ; 
the popular ends had been gained in his de- 
feat ; the legal evidence against him was like 
the chips of drift-wood in a little eddy of 
this changing torrent of California life. 
With its little horde of drift, the eddy soon 
vanished in the immeasurable flood. After 
a change of venue toa bay county, and after 
a few months’ postponement, the cloud of 
indictments melted away like the last cloud- 
flake of our rainy season. Nolle pros. was 
entered, and the hero was free. Doctor 
Robinson had, meanwhile, recovered his 
health, and had begun in a new field of la- 
bor. As nowadays we elect a displaced 
university professor to the superintendency 
of public instruction, just to give him a fair 
chance to do good to the university, so, then, 
it was felt by some good-natured folk reason- 
able to elect Doctor Robinson to the Legisla- 
ture, not because people believed wholly in 
his ideas, but because his services merited 
attention. At all events, in a district of Sac- 
ramento County, Dr. Robinson’s friends 
managed, with the connivance of certain op- 
timists, to give him a seat in the Assembly, 
that late “ advisory” body, whose “ rules,” 
before the admission of the State, he had so 
ardently despised. The State was admitted 
now, and Doctor Robinson cheerfully under- 
took his share of legislation. But the Leg- 
islature cared more for the senatorial elec- 
tion,andsuch small game, than for the High- 
er Law. Doctor Robinson was not perfectly 
successful, even in pleasing his constituents. 
Ere yet another year passed, he had forever 
forsaken our State, and for his further career, 
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you must read the annals of the New Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Society and the history 
of Kansas. I have found an account of his 
career in a Kansas book, whose author must 
have a little misunderstood Doctor Robin- 
son’s version of this old affair. For the ac- 
count says that the good Doctor, when he 
was in California in early days, took valiant 
part for the American settlers against certain 
wicked claimants under one John Sutter, 
who (the wretch) had pretended to own 
** 99,000 square miles of land in California.” 
Alas, poor Sutter, with thy great schemes ! 
Is it come to this ? 

I cannot close without adding that a cer- 
tain keen-eyed and intelligent foreigner, a 
Frenchman, one Auger, who visited our 
State a little later, in 1852, took pains to in- 
quire into this affair and to form his own 
opinion. He gives a pathetic picture of poor 
Sutter, overwhelmed by squatters, and then 
proceeds to give his countrymen some no- 
tion of what a squatter is. Such a person, 
he says, represents the American love of 
land by marching, perhaps “pendant des mots 
entiers,” until he finds a bit of seemingly 
vacant land. Here he fortifies himself, “ e¢ 
se fait massacrer avec toute sa familie pluté’ 
que de renoncer @ la moindre parcelle du terrain 
guvil a usurpé.”: ‘This is well stated. But 
best of all is the following: “ Ce/ut gui se 
livre @ cette investigation prend dés lors le 
titre de ‘squatter,’ gui vient, je le suppose, du 
mot ‘square.’ (place), et signifie chercheur d- 
emplacement.” It is evident to us, therefore, 
that Doctor Robinson and all his party were 
“on the square.” And herewith we may 
best conclude. 


1 Auger, lovage en Californie, Paris, 1854, P. 154+ 
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“BELIEVE in me,” the Prophet cried, 
“T hold the key of life and light!” 
And lo, one touched him, and he died 
Within the passing of a night. 


Thomas §S. Collter. 
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DURING the last year of the war, so strict- 
ly was the Federal blockade maintained 
along our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, that but 
few Confederate ports remained where even 
theswiftest and most skillfully managed block- 
ade-runners could elude detection and pur- 
suit, and could land their much-needed car- 
goes in safety, under cover of Confederate 
batteries. 

On the Atlantic sea-board, a small steamer 
would occasionally slip through the Federal 
fleet at Savannah, or into some shallow and 
unguarded cove on the coast of Florida; as 


they did, also, at long intervals, in the Gulf 


at Mobile and Galveston. But the main 
point for successful blockade-running in the 
last twelve months of our protracted struggle 
was Wilmington, North Carolina; and this 
was the case until General Terry’s forces 
succeeded in capturing Fort Fisher, Janu- 
ary 15th, 1865, and the evacuation of Wil- 
mington followed, February 21st, on the ap- 
roach of General Schofield’s army. 

A glance at the map of North Carolina 
will show how peculiar facilities for running 
a blockade are offered by a double entrance 
to Cape Fear River, on which Wilmington 
is situated, some twenty-five miles above its 
most southerly mouth. The position of 
Smith’s Island, jutting out into the ocean far 
south of the main coast—its most southern 
point forming Cape Fear—makes this double 
entrance. ‘The main mouth of the river lies 
west of Smith’s Island, and New Inlet, the 
mouth by which most of the blockade-run- 
ners made their entrance and exit, is north 
of the island, between it and Federal Point, 
on the main land, in New Hanover county. 
Fort Caswell, supported by batteries, de- 
fended the southern or main entrance, while 
Fort Fisher and its supporting batteries pro- 
tected New Inlet, the latter entrance being 
situated about ten miles north of Cape Fear. 
Smith’s Island not only afforded the advan- 
tage of a long screen between these two en- 
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trances to Cape Fear river, but the shallow 
water over Frying Pan shoals, which extend 
southward along the coast from New Inlet, 
often enabled blockade-runners that drew 
only a few feet of water to escape from Fed- 
eral blockaders of deep draft. Then the 
long coast line of twenty miles or more, 
which had thus to be closely guarded by a 
blockading fleet, made an entirely success- 
ful blockade of Wilmington much more diffi- 
cult than that of most other Southern ports. 
Surprising as it may seem, it became 
known in the early months of 1864 that, of 
the numerous finely built Clyde steamers 
then engaged in running military supplies for 
the Confederacy through the blockade at 
Wilmington, about nineteen out of every 
twenty succeeded, in spite of many armed 
ships and the vigilance of the blockading 
fleet. ‘This fact even became known to the 
many Southern prisoners of war then in 
Camp Chase, Ohio, among whom was the 
writer of this sketch, who had been disabled 
by a wound and captured in the battle of 
Missionary Ridge, where Bragg’s army was 
so badly worsted by the masterly maneu- 
vers and attacks of Grant and Sheridan. In 
Camp Chase we learned this success in 
running the blockade through letters from 
North Carolina to our prison comrade, Gen- 
eral Robert B. Vance—member of Congress 
from his State for the past ten years. Those 
of us who were inclined to escape and to 
return to old “Dixie,” concluded that our 
surest plan was to make our way to Canada, 
and thence za some of the English West 
India Islands, through the blockade at Wil- 
mington. Besides being a more certain route 
to reach our Southern homes and commands 
than to venture to pass through the closely- 
guarded Federal lines in Virginia, Georgia, 
and elsewhere, it offered the advantage of 
bringing in some much-needed blockade 
goods to our families—if an escaped “ Reb” 
could be so fortunate as to raise the funds 
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to purchase such stock of goods, as some 
succeeded in doing. A number of escaped 
Confederates did eventually return to their 
commands by this very circuitous route, the 
Confederate government having provided 
means by which all prisoners who made their 
escape to Canada or any of the British Is- 
lands, should have their expenses paid from 
those points to their commands through the 
blockade. 

On the 22d of April, 1864, the staunch 
English schooner “ Mary Victoria,” of eighty- 
nine tons burden, with Captain Carron 
and crew of five men, all Canadian French, 
set sail from the little harbor of Bic, on the 
south bank of the St. Lawrence river, about 
two hundred miles below or northeast of 
Quebec. She was the first outward bound 
vessel of the season. For the first few days, 
huge blocks of river-ice floated near and with 
her, and for half a day the little ship drifted 
in masses of this ice, the miniature of a polar 
sea. The schooner, with English papers, and 
flying the British flag, was loaded with a car- 
go valued at $40,000 for the Richmond gov- 
ernment. She had but two passengers. One 
of them was Captain P. C. Martin, formerly 
of Baltimore, but then of Montreal, who was 
really supercargo, having a large interest in 
the cargo, in connection with Southern friends 
in Canada. He was under an assumed name 
asan Englishman. ‘The other passenger was 
the writer of this sketch, who had been so 
fortunate as to escape from the cars in Penn- 
sylvania the preceding March, while in tran- 
sit, under guard, with a number of fellow 
prisoners from Camp Chase to Fort Dela- 
ware, and had made his way on the cars 
through Philadelphia and New York to Can- 
ada, publicly, though zxcognito. My name, 
then, for security, in case the schooner should 
be boarded or captured by any Federal cruis- 
er, was John N, Colclough, one of Her Majes- 
ty’s humble subjects, with an official certif- 
icate to prove it, and Burnside whiskers, 
worn a /’ Anglais, the better to establish iden- 
tity as a veritable Johnny Bull, if occasion 
required. It may as well be added that the 
name and certificate belonged to a dona fide 
Canadian citizen, a resident of Bic, who was 
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merely personated for the risky voyage by an 
escaped prisoner of war. 

Touching at Gaspé Bay for supplies—just 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence River— 
and anchoring at Sydney, Cape Breton Is- 
land, ten days, on account of headwinds, we 
reached our destination, St. George’s, Ber- 
muda, on the 29th of May, having required 
twenty days of sailing to accomplish a dis- 
tance of 1,600 miles, thanks to constart un- 
favorable winds, and a terrific storm while 
crossing the upper portionof the Gulf Stream, 
immediately south of Newfoundland, near 
where the steamer “San Francisco” was 
wrecked by a gale in December, 1853, while 
carrying a regiment of United States troops 
to California. 

On entering the charmingly picturesque 
harbor of St. George’s, we found two steam- 
ers receiving their valuable cargoes for Wil- 
mington. One was the “ Lillian,” under com- 
mand of Captain John Newlen Maffit, pre- 
viously commander of the Confederate war 
steamer “ Florida,” and the other the “ Clio.” 
Both of these vessels belonged to that fine 
class of swift iron steamers, which were built 
on the Clyde, near Glasgow, Scotland, ex- 
pressly for this hazardous trade, and which 
gained a just and remarkable reputation as 
successful blockade runners. ‘They were 
long, narrow, and low-lying, with low pressure 
and almost noiseless engines, and were paint- 
ed uniformly of a dingy light gray color, like 
the horizon where sea and sky meet. Each of 
these model steamers, so many of which were 
built to pierce the close blockade of our 
Southern ports, was indeed “a thing of beau- 
ty,” and when at full speed, a thing of life. 
They were said to have a speed of fifteen to 
eighteen knots an hour, at the best, which 
means from seventeen and a half to twenty- 
one statute or common miles. No Federal 
steamer could catch them ina stern chase. 

As the “ Lillian” was one of the swiftest 
and largest of these splendid steamers, and 
under so skillful a captain as Maffit, Martin 
and his chum, “ Colclough,” secured passage 
on her to Wilmington, though she was to 
sail on the third day after we landed. This 
allowed but little time to select and pack in 
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two large trunks a stock of useful “blockade- 
goods” for one’s home-folks in Dixie, and 
less time than we wanted to test for a while 
that most delightful maritime and semi-trop- 
ical climate of the far-famed Bermudas, or 
Sommers Islands. 

Where and what are these charming little 
isles, that form so small and yet so fair a 
portion of the broad realms of the Empress 
of Great Britain and India? This group of 
nearly four hundred small islands, but only 
five principal ones, lies due south of Cape 
Sable, Nova Scotia, some eight hundred 
statute miles; then about the same distance 
northeast of Nassau, one of the Bahamas— 
another favorite port for blockade-runners ; 
and not far from seven hundred miles slightly 
south of east from the mouth of Cape Fear 
river. These islands are built up by nature 
with corals and shells on coral reefs, their 
highest point, Tibb’s Hill, on Bermuda Is- 
land, being only one hundred and eighty feet 
above sea-level. ‘The greatest surface cov- 
ered by all their reefs, which rise abruptly 
from the deep waters of the Atlantic, is only 


twenty-three miles from northeast to south- 
west, and thirteen miles east and west ; while 
the five principal and only inhabited islands, 


named from north to south and west, St. 
George’s, St. David’s, Bermuda (or Long Is- 
land), Somerset, and Ireland—separated by 
very narrow channels— form a continuous 
line on the southeast edge of the reefs, only 
thirteen miles long, little more than a mile 
wide in their broadest part, and embracing 
about 12,000 acres, of which only 500 are in 
cultivation and 3,000 in pasture. ‘The town 
of St. George’s, on the most northerly island 
of the same name, afforded, with its fine and 
closely-locked harbor, every facility for block- 
ade-runners. 

At sunset, June ist, 1864, the “ Lillian” 
hove anchor, with a cargo for the Confeder- 
acy valued at $1,000,000 in gold, the * Clid” 
having left port an hour earlier. We had a 
stormless, calm, delightful voyage, with no 
event of special interest—except that the 
“ Lillian” overtook and passed the “Clio” 
by her superior speed—until noon of the 
third day out. We enjoyed a perfect type of 
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halcyon weather. Most of the time the sur- 
face of the Atlantic was truly like a sea of 
glass. Scarcely a ripple was seen, except on 
entering and leaving the Gulf Stream, and 
the only roughness there was the peculiar 
line of surf where the moving and deep blue 
water of this curious ocean current rushes 
past the great walls of the greenish water of the 
Atlantic, through which the stream flows with 
the velocity of three or four statute miles per 
hour. Flying fish, from ten to twelve inches 
in length, frequently rose from the glassy sur- 
face, frightened by our rushing prow. They 
flew in straight lines only a few feet above 
the water, occasionally rising high enough to 
drop on the deck of our low-set steamer. 
A hundred yards was a long flight for them. 
This voyage, as well as the longer one upon 
our schooner, afforded one of the best op- 
portunities to study some of the wonders of 
the sea, including some of the odd forms of 
the “ Portuguese man-of-war ” ( Physalia are- 
thusa ), floating on the surface like a pearly 
bladder; also sea-nettles, and other jelly 
fish (Meduse), some specimens of which, 
known as “‘ Lamps of the Sea,” produce at 
night the beautiful phosphorescence on the 
surface of the briny deep. Wherever that 
surface is agitated, by the motion of either 
a ship or a boat, the splashing of an oar, the 
pouring of water, or throwing any substance 
overboard, there are seen the soft flashes of 
this wonderful phosphorescence. In the dark 
blue waters at Sydney, Cape Breton, it was 
especially brilliant. It is a surprise to one 
to observe, in first watching this beautiful 
phenomenon, that the phosphorescence is’ 
not seen on an unbroken surface of sea wa- 
ter. It must be disturbed in some way to 
give forth this soft light. 

In such studies at sea, under any circum- 
stances, how deeply one is sensible of the 
truth of the following impressive words of 
a distinguished writer on ocean life: “In 
the pursuit of this subject, the mind is led 
from nature up to the Great Architect of na- 
ture ; and what mind will the study of this 
subject not fill with profitable emotions? 
Unchanged and unchanging alone, of all 
created things, the ocean is the great emblem 
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of its everlasting Creator. ‘He treadeth 
upan the waves of the sea,’ and is seen in 
the wonders of the deep. Yea, ‘ He calleth 
for its waters, and poureth them out upon 
the face of the earth.’” 

But, to return to the equally impressive 
seriousness of blockade-running. On the 
voyage from the Bermudas to Wilmington, 
a few steamers and sailing vessels were sight- 
ed every day, and were always watched with 
intense interest when first seen, until it was 
clear that they did not consider it their bus- 
iness to chase us. 

Captain Maffit was very affable and atten- 
tive to his passengers, who, besides our party 
and two other Southern men, included Mr. 
Lawler, who succeeded Doctor William H. 
Russell, as correspondent of the London 
“Times,” and Mr. Vizitelli, the distinguished 
correspondent of the London “ Illustrated 
News,” and lately of the London “ Graphic,” 
who accompanied Hicks Pasha’s recent dis- 
astrous campaign against E] Mahdi, and was 
either killed or captured. ‘The two South- 
ern passengers just mentioned were Captain 
Young of Kentucky, who afterwards com- 
manded the escaped Confederate prisoners 
in their startling raid from Canada against 
St. Albans, Vermont; and a capitalist from 
Augusta, Georgia, who was investing in block- 
ade goods. 

June 4th, while we were at dinner in the 
Captain’s cabin, the startling cry came from 
the lookout on deck, “ A whole fleet ahoy !” 
All interest in that dinner was lost at once. 
Everybody rushed on deck, Captain Maffit 
m the lead. 

On the bright horizon, directly ahead of 
us, the tops of numerous masts, and the 
smoke of several steamers, were visible. 
Could this be a fleet of Federal .transports 
and their convoying steamers, that we were 
running into so unexpectedly 2? Our skillful 
pilot, a Mr. Gresham, who was then making 
his twenty-sixth successful attempt to run 
the blockade, went aloft, and with his prac- 
tised eye he saw that it was the blockading 
squadron of New Inlet and Cape Fear. 
Our steamer had made in the calm sea bet- 
ter time than was anticipated. 
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No sooner did we recognize them than 
they recognized us, and a large steam frigate 
started for us in hot pursuit. For the next 
twelve hours came the fun, the calm excite- 
ment, the uncertainty, the intense anxiety of 
blockade running. All was astir on our 
steamer, every manat his post. A full head 
of steam was put on, and our bow was turned 
southward towards Frying Pan shoals. Cap- 
tain Maffit and his first officer sat together 
on deck, watching carefully the movements 
and speed of the pursuing steamer, and 
making their mathematical calculations for 
the best course of the “ Lillian,” with her 
superior speed, to avoid our pursuer without 
running too far out to sea. 

We steadily distanced the frigate, and, in 
the increasing twilight, she passed out of 
sight. Meanwhile, we had run considerably 
south and seaward from New Inlet, where 
we were to attempt torun the gauntlet. So 
soon as it was dark, Captain Maffit reversed 
the course of the “Lillian,” till she regained 
the northing which she had lost in the chase. 
Then, heading west, he steamed slowly and 
cautiously towards New Inlet. By ten 
o'clock, the signal lights at Fort Fisher, 
which we found were arranged and worked 
with the greatest skill, began to be distin- 
guished. ‘Then came our most thriiling ex- 
perience, the last hazard. 

Coke was supplied tothe furnaces instead 
of coal, in order to show no smoke. No 
lights were allowed on the upper deck, ex- 
cept the one in the binnacle, to light the 
compass for the helmsman, and a dim one in 
the Captain’s cabin, which could be seen 
only from the stern. Strict orders were giv- 
en that none should speak above a whisper. 
A fine Newfoundland dog, which the Cap- 
tain was bringing to a friend, was taken be- 
low and securely fastened, that his bark 
might be muffled ; for, by instinct, dogs will 
always bark when they approach shore on 
shipboard. It was astonishing with how lit- 
tle noise, by all these precautions, our fine 
low-pressure steamer glided swiftly through 
the two dark grim lines of blockading ves- 
sels, completely unseen and unheard by any 
of them. Dark as was the night, we could 
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easily see the black hulls of the war-ships to 
right and left of us, in hailing distance, as we 
sped on under every pound of steam through 
the outer line, and soon through the inner 
line of blockaders. Their distinctness was 
startling as we hastened past them, not know- 
ing at what moment they might detect us 
and open fire with their big guns. One rea- 
son the slight noise produced by our en- 
gines was not heard on board these war- 
ships was, that their machinery made much 
more noise than ours, and they were obliged 
to keep their engines in motion, to be ready 
at any moment to give chase. 

Twice we thought our time had come. 
As we rushed near one dark man-of-war, a 
bright lantern was suddenly displayed over 
her side towards us. We at first took this 
for a signal of detection, and expected a shot 
to follow. But none came. Soon, to our 
left there was a flash and the boom of a dis- 
tant gun. But no ball passed near us, and 
we concluded it was meant for some one 
else. In the midst of this we heard the 
muffled bark of our dog below, true to his 
instinct. 

When at last we crossed the bar, a large 
launch full of Federal seamen lay there on 
guard. Captain Maffit, who was on the 
watch, called out, ‘‘Hard aport! Run her 
down!” wishing our steamer to sink the 
launch, if possible. 

But they were too quick with their oars, and 
we rushed by them harmlessly. As we 
passed them an order came from one of our 
ship's officers : 

“Look out for musketry! Lie down!” 

All dropped at the word, but no volley 
was sent into us, though it was not expected 
that they would lose such an opportunity. 
So soon as we had left them astern, they sig- 
naled with Roman candles to the blockad- 
ing fleet, informing them, as we concluded, 
of our success. For we were safe then, and 
cast anchor under the protecting guns of 
Fort Fisher about midnight. 

The relief and rejoicing on the “ Lillian’ 
may be imagined, but cannot be adequately 
described. By the time our officers had 
communicated with Fort Fisher, and we had 
received and read the daily papers, giving 
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details of the desperate fighting between 
Generals Grant and Lee the day before at 
Cold Harbor, we heard a lively rush of wa- 
ter near us, and there came our consort, the 
“Clio,” and she, too, uninjured. Leaving the 
Bermudas an hour before us, she arrived only 
three hours later. She had been chased 
over Frying Pan Shoals after dark. The 
flash we saw south of us, while we were run- 
ning in, was from a shot fired at her. It 
passed harmlessly across her deck, and soon 
she followed in our wake. 

None felt much like sleeping that night. 
It was a time of general congratulation and 
enthusiasm. ‘Two most valuable cargoes 
made safe in one night! On inquiry, we 
learned it was not exaggerating to say that 
at least nineteen out of twenty blockade run- 
ning steamers did come in safely at Wil- 
mington. Not so, however, with those going 
out. A much larger proportion of the out- 
ward bound vessels were captured. This we 
accounted for at the time by the scarcity and 
value of the cotton with which they were 
loaded. . It seemed to incite the blockaders 
to more vigilance and success. _ It was, also, 
perhaps, easier to detect steamers going 
through a narrow channel to sea, than those 
coming in from the broad ocean. 

No one enjoyed the excitement and suc- 
cess of that night more than Captain Maffit. 
He was usually sedate and undemonstrative, 
but his expression of enthusiasm that night 
was memorable, and furnished great amuse- 
ment, into which he entered as fully as any 
He had retired just before the “ Clio” 
arrived. But when he heard that she, too, 
was in safely, he sprang out of his stateroom 
in his night “rig,” drew from under the ta- 
ble a large hand organ, which he had brought 
in as a present for a friend, and there stood 
the hero of the “ Florida,” grinding out a 
lively tune with a vim that added no little to 
the general hilarity of the occasion. 

How beautiful did the green banks of 
Cape Fear River appear next morning, as 
we steamed slowly towards Wilmington, and 
gratefully remembered that we were once 
more safe in Dixie, after all the hazards of 
battle and wounds, prison and escape, a sea- 
voyage, and running the blockade. 

J. W. A. Wright, 


one. 
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THE incident I am about to relate hap- 
pened during the early days of the California 
gold excitement, when miners’ laws held su- 
preme sway in the mines, and the courts of 
Judge Lynch were the frequent resorts for 
justice. 

I had strolled over one evening to the 
cabin of my nearest neighbor, Cyrus Thorne, 
or “Uncle Cy,” as he was generally called, 
to have a quiet chat with him, before retiring 
for the night. The man had come 
amongst us but a few months before, but 
had in that time endeared himself to us all 
by his kind heart and gentle ways. The 
roughest and most unmanageable men 1n our 
camp soon came to respect him, from the 
very fact that he took no part in their wild 
amusements. As a peacemaker, he was a 
decided success, and many a dispute amongst 
the miners which might have led to blood- 
shed had been peaceably adjusted by being 
left to him for arbitration. 

All we knew of his early history was from 
the few hints he had himself given us. Edu- 
cated for the law, he had, after a short sea- 
son, retired from its practice. The reason 
for this, we had cause to infer, was his ex- 
treme abhorrence for anything even remotely 
approaching the boundaries of falsehood or 
deceit. His almost morbid sensitiveness on 
this point was ridiculed by some; others 
looked upon him as a religious enthusiast ; 
but all were agreed in this, that any statement 
he made was thus at once placed beyond all 
manner of dispute or doubt. 

He was too old to labor successfully at 
mining, but his little garden, carefully tended, 
brought him in many a dollar; while the 
poultry he kept, which at that time laid 
golden egys in good earnest, made up to him 
enough to supply all his modest wants. 

As we sat quietly talking, several pistol 


old 


shots came echoing up from the gulch below 
us, near the town. We hardly gave this a 


passing thought, such fusillades being of 
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common occurrence; but when, a little later, 
the deep silence that surrounded us was 
broken by the thrilling sound of seven slow, 
solemn strokes on our alarm bell, repeated 
over and over after each short interval, all 
listlessness and apathy on our part instantly 
vanished, for all who heard that measured 
ringing knew too well its import. As far as its 
vibrations reached they carried the story of 
some great crime committed, and of swift 
retribution to follow at the hands of the Vigi- 
lantes, who were being summoned to coun- 
cil by this signal. 

An hour later I was seated apart from the 
crowd, gazing almost entranced upon the most 
impressive scene | had ever witnessed. Seat- 
ed uponthe ground before me, with uncovered 
heads, were some three or four hundred men, 
rough, uncouth characters many of them, 
waiting, orderly and silent, to see the just pen- 
alty of his crime inflicted upon yon poor 
wretch who stood bound in their midst, and 
who had been taken red-handed, as it were. 
Everything was to be done decently and in 
order. One of their number had been se- 
lected to act as judge; a jury had been em- 
panelled, and, as the judge remarked, “the 
prisoner was to have a show for his life ac- 
cording to law ”—though what that show was, 
the dangling noose from the high flume near 
by too plainly foretold. No impatience at 
the slowness of the proceedings was mani- 
fested by the crowd, for all fears of interrup- 
tion had been removed by attending to the 
telegraph line that connected us with the 
county seat, the only point from which a res- 
cuing party could come. 

The case, briefly summed up, stood thus: 
A cabin near the edge of the town had for 
some weeks been occupied by three suspicious 
characters, about whom but little was known. 
They were evidently night-hawks, as no 
smoke was ever seen issuing from their 
chimney until long after the noon hour, 
and the men, though often seen coming 
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from their cabin at night, held themselves 
aloof from all their neighbors. A cutting 
affray had occurred the night before in one 
of the gambling houses of the town, and the 
proprietor of the house had sworn out a 
warrant for the arrest of one of the occupants 
of this cabin, as the aggressor. Our consta- 
ble was away on other business, and did not 
return untilafter nightfall; then, on approach- 
ing the cabin to serve the warrant, he was 
shot dead by one of its inmates, who escaped 
in the darkness. While active search was 
being made for him, a secret watch was put 
upon the cabin, as a kind of forlorn hope, 
which was unexpectedly rewarded by the ar- 
rest of the prisoner, who had been caught 
stealing cautiously in, bareheaded, pistol in 
hand, and evidently under great excitement. 

He had been roughly handled and well 
nigh dispatched before the trial had been 
decided upon, and hardly seemed conscious 
of the nature of the proceedings against him 
while they were progressing. We all felt 
there was no hope for him; if not guilty of 
the crime, he was at least an accomplice, 
and the camp would feel safer if he was put 
out of the way and his cabin given to the 
flames. It was only after the evidence was 
all in that he found his voice, and then, in 
tones that it seemed to me must carry con- 
viction to the hearts of some of his hearers, 
he exclaimed: “ Gentlemen, as true as there 
is a God in heaven, I am innocent of all 
knowledge of this murder!” 

The next moment I saw Uncle Cy making 
his way through the throng towards the 
judge, and after a few whispered words with 
him, retracing his steps. The judge arose, 
and said that he had been reminded by a 
question just asked him, that he had com- 
mittee the oversight of not appointing any 
counsel for the prisoner, and as he ought to 
have some one as a mere matter of form, 
and couldn’t have a better man than Uncle 
Cy, he would appoint him 

The old man, much excited, and apparently 
laboring under great embarrassment, pleaded 
earnestly to be excused, saying, finally, that 
his previous knowledge of the prisoner might 
prevent hin from defending him as heshould. 
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This hint was immediately caught at by 
the crowd, who were eager to obtain all the 
evidence they could against the fellow, as a 
fuller justification for the course they had 
already fully determined on; and so, in a few 
minutes, Uncle Cy, with a willingness that 
completely surprised and shocked me, was 
giving his evidence against him, which, though 
fastening no specific crime upon him, proved 
him to be a worthless character, and a_ bad 
man to have around. 

While mining on a little stream near Au- 
burn, the previous summer, he first met this 
man, who went there by the name of “ Shaky 
Jim,” from a kind of palsy he had ; he took 
pity on him, and tried in various ways to be- 
friend him; got suitable work for him sev- 
eral times; let him stay in the cabin with 
them for a while, and supplied him with 
money frequently ; but his kindness was all 
thrownaway. His partners warned him that 
Jim was only getting the lay of the land in 
order to robthem. Events seemed to prove 
the truth of this; their cabin was twice rob- 
bed during their absence, their dog shut up 
in it giving noalarm. ‘They also found their 
sluices were being systematically robbed, 
though all attempts to catch the thief were 
unavailing. About this time Jim quit com- 
ing near them, but was well supplied with 
funds from some source, which he squan- 
dered at the gambling tables and saloons. 

As Uncle Cy gave his evidence, it was 
plain that the feeling of revenge had com- 
plete possession of him, possibly because the 
officer killed had been his particular friend. 
His very nature seemed to have been chang- 
ed by the cry for blood that was in the air, 
and it was painful to see how he dwelt upon 
each little detail that was likely to tell against 
poor Jim. He had at least proved to the 
crowd that he was in perfect unison with 
them, and they rejoiced thereat, for they felt 
that with Uncle Cy on their side, they would 
have full warrant for all they did. 

“There is one thing, however,” he con- 
tinued, “connected with this murder, that I 
don’t rightly understand: Jim used to be as 
keen as a steel trap, and cover up all his 


tracks; that he should walk right into the 
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trap that he might know had been laid for 
him, and be taken so easily, either proves 
that he had forgotten his cunning, or that he 
had been off on some other lay, his old one 
of sluice robbing, possibly, and knew nothing 
of the shooting his partners had been doing. 
Boys,” said he, with a sudden and complete 
change of manner that none could help no- 
ticing, “‘you all know my theory that you 
can find some good in every man, if you only 
know where to sink for it. There is not a 
man in this crowd but what believes in fair 
play, and therefore it is no more than right 
that I should tell you of a little thing that 
took place later in the fall, when Shaky Jim 
rather redeemed himself. He may be a 
thief, but he carries some things about with 
him that he didn’t steal. He didn’t steal 
those marks with which his face is covered; 
he came honestly by them, and [’ll tell you 
how it happened. 

“You know the small-pox was pretty bad 
in Sacramento last summer, and spread from 
there to a great many places in the mines. 
We didn’t let the reports about it worry us 
much where we were; but I tell you we were 
badly demoralized one day, when we heard 
that we had two cases of it right in our midst. 
As a general thing, men didn’t make many 
preparations for leaving, but just suddenly 
left. My three partners and myself conclud- 
ed we'd face it out, as we were near the head 
of the creek, and thought we should be as 
safe there as anywhere. During the next 
few days we had seven deaths on the creek, 
and there were not well men enough left to 
take care of the sick. 

* Our company had escaped so far, but one 
day when I came home from helping bury a 
poor fellow, and saw the doctor’s horse tied 
in front of our cabin, I knew our turn had 
come. Harry Thayer, our boy, as we called 
him, for he was only about twenty-five, while 
the rest of us were comparatively old men, 
had been taken very suddenly, and it was 
going to be a bad case. But what hurt me 
most wasto find a note from my two partners, 
saying they did not see any use in their stay- 
ing there any longer, and as they knew I 
would want to stay anyhow and take care of 
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the boy, I might have their interest in the 
cabin for so doing. I don’t believe any 
written words, ever came so near burning out 
from a man’s heart all faith in his kind, as 
those words did from mine. 

“The next two days and nights that I 
passed in that cabin with that poor stricken 
lad were the most terrible and lonesome ones 
of my life, for no one but the doctor had been 
near me. On the second night, Harry was 
wildly delirious all night, and the doctor’s 
visit in the morning left me slight hopes for 
his recovery. Is it any wonder that I felt 
pretty blue, and that when I saw Shaky Jim’s 
face peering in at the cabin door I should 
speak rather rough to him? I supposed, of 
course, that he had come begging again, as 
usual, so I told him, very abruptly, to leave ; 
that I didn’t want to be bothered with hav- 
ing him around, for I had trouble enough of 
my own. 

“It vexed me to see he didn’t start right 
off, so I said to him, pointing over to Harry’s 
bunk : ‘Do you know that man lying there is 
your old friend Thayer, and that he is nearly 
dead with the small-pox ?’ 

‘* Now, Harry had always been particular- 
ly down on Jim, and never missed any chance 
to abuse him ; and I thought that fact alone 
would make him leave at once, if the fright 
didn’t do it. But my rough words had quite 
a different effect on him. He just stepped 
quietly inside the cabin, took off his old rag- 
ged hat and threw it down on the floor in the 
corner, and said to me, speaking low so as 
not to disturb the sick man, ‘O, I know 
all about that, Uncle Cy; that’s what brought 
me here.’ 

“Twas too surprised to speak, but took a 
good square look at him. He was perfectly 
sober for the first time for many a day, and 
the poor fellow had fixed himself up as well 
as he could. Laying his hand gently on my 
arm, he continued, ‘I heard about him last 
night for the first time. I know how to nurse. 
I got my instructions about him from the 
doctor just now. And now, Uncle Cy, I 
want you to go and stay away from here, and 
leave him to me.’ 

“ Boys, you might have knocked me down 
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with a feather, as that poor man stood there, 
pleading to take my place. I thought of a 
good many things in a few seconds, and 
amongst others, whether those partners of 
mine might not have been the thieves and 
done all the stealing, and given poor Jim 
money enough to keep him drunk, so as to 
throw suspicion on him. 

“Not reading my thoughts aright, he 
broke in upon them by saying, ‘ Please don’t 
be afraid to trust me, Uncle Cy, for as true 
as there is a God in heaven, I will bring him 
through all right, if it is in my power to do 
it. You are the only man in this camp who 
has ever taken me by the hand and given me 
a kind word. I “ant you to know I am not 
the ungrateful wretch they all take me to be. 
I know how worthless I am, and I won’t be 
missed ; all I ask is to live long enough to 
see him well once more. But you are doing 
good in the world, and your life is worth a 
thousand like mine; I want you to go.’” 

For some minutes the most intense silence 
had fallen upon the throng ; every eye was 
turned towards the speaker ; every man was 
listening almost breathlessly, eager to catch 
each word as it fell from his lips, and he him- 
self had been completely transformed. His 
form was now erect, all signs of hesitation 
had disappeared, and a glad look of triumph 
lit up his face, as he saw his eager, homely 
words striking home to the hearts of his hear- 
ers with a telling force. Our old kind Uncle 
Cy had come back to us again; he had 
thrown a pall over his dead friend yonder in 
the town, and was now pleading with all the 
earnestness of his nature for the life of the 
man before him. 

I noticed, too, the great change that had 
taken place in the manner of the prisoner. 
He had attempted several times to interrupt 
the speaker, but had been summarily quiet- 
ed. His sullen, defiant looks had, however, 
all ceased, and he seemed to know him now 
as his friend. He was eagerly watching the 
jury and noticed the changed glances they 
now cast upon him, and his excessive tremor, 
which had been explained, was now scarcely 
noticeable. 

My attention, however, was quickly taken 
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from him, and for a moment I was terribly 
startled by what I saw taking place within 
arm’s reach of him. “Old Virginia,” one of 
the most desperate characters in our camp, 
was acting as a special guard over him. I 
saw the old man draw his hunting-knife from 
its sheath, and partly rising, turn towards 
him. Before I had time to think what his 
object could be, or to utter the warning cry 
that involuntarily rose to my lips, it had done 
its work; its keen edge had touched the 
cords that bound the poor man’s wrists, and 
his arms were once more free; and then, as 
Old Virginia replaced the knife in his belt, 
and passed his tobacco over to the surprised 
man to sample, I knew that Uncle Cy’s words 
were doing their work thoroughly. Old Vir- 
ginia had probably never heard what break- 
ing bread or tasting salt with an enemy im- 
plied in other lands, but, though you may 
not be aware of it, Jim, you have had all the 
evidence of his friendship and protection that 
you need. He, who was a few minutes ago 
your bitter enemy, is now your friend, and 
one who will, if necessary, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, prove himself such by 
bridging the chasm that separates you from 
freedom and safety with his life. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Uncle Cy con- 
tinued: “ My friends, I cannot tell you how 
keenly I felt the wrong I had done poor Jim, 
for more than once, in speaking of him, I 
had said that he was a poor, worthless char- 
acter, and did not pan out worth a cent; but 
now, as I listened to him, and saw how eager 
he was to catch some sign in my face that I 
had faith in him, I felt that no matter what 
he had been or done before, I was now stand- 
ing face to face with a man. I knew I ran 
no risk in trusting him—he would do all he 
promised ; and by the way, although I did 
not leave him, he kept his word nobly. He 
nursed the bitterest enemy he had in that 
camp back to life and health, and the story 
of how nearly he paid for it with his life, his 
poor, disfigured face too plainly tells. Not 
pan out worth acent? I tell you, boys, I 
think you would have to prospect around a 
long time before you found richer diggings 
than I struck down there in poor Jim’s heart.” 
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Ere the echo of his words had died away, 
a murmur of suppressed excitement ran 
through the crowd, whose feelings had been 
worked up to such an intense strain that I 
knew they must speedily find vent either in 
words or in acts. Eager glances were ex- 
changed to see who would take the lead, 
when the foreman of the jury sprang excited- 
ly to his feet, and in tones that were heard 
more than a mile away, exclaimed: “ You 
are right about that, UncleCy! You struck 
the very biggest kind of high old diggings, 
that time—‘an ounce to the pan, bed-rock 
a-pitching, and gravel turning blue !’” 

These words, destined later to become as 
familiar as household words to all who mined 
upon the great blue lead, chimed in so per- 
fectly with the feelings of his audience that 
they instantly brought every man to his feet, 
and a scene of the wildest excitement fol- 
lowed. Amidst the perfect babel of cries 
that rent the air, those of * Verdict !” “ Not 
Guilty!” and cheer after cheer for Uncle 
Cy and Jim predominated. But high above 
all could be heard the voice of the judge 
endeavoring to restore order to his unruly 
court. As soon as he could make himself 
heard, he said : 

**Hold on, boys! hold on! What is the 
use of getting excited? Keep cool, and go 
slow! Remember this is a court, and every- 
thing we do here has got to be done on the 
square, and according to Hoyle. No matter 
if we did come pretty near making a mis- 
take ; we meant well: but we can see now 
that Jim had been off on some other lay. 
What it was, we don’t know, and we are not 
trying to find out; for I rather think you will 
all agree with me, that when a man walks up 
and faces death as he did, he takes out a 
regular license, good anywheres m the mines, 
to go a little crooked once in a while when 
he gets in a tight place. The superintendent 
of the jury says their verdict is Not Guilty, 
but it strikes me we are all entitled to have 
some say in this business; so I move we 
now proceed to adjourn this court by making 
that verdict unanimous.” 

This somewhat irregular proceeding met 
the full approval of his audience, and in a 
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few minutes the entire throng was on its way 
back to the town, while the poor wretch who 
had just been snatched from the very jaws 
of death was still the object of its attention, 
but this time only in the way of kindness. 

Uncle Cy kept constantly near him, and 
soon after reaching the town managed to 
evade the crowd, and got away unnoticed 
with his charge. 

Some time after his disappearance I again 
repaired to his cabin, expecting to find him 
there. But he had not returned ; and it was 
only after several hours’ anxious waiting that 
I saw him slowly coming up the gulch 
alone. 

I hastened forward to meet him, and 
eagerly inquired what he had done with his 
friend. He replied that he had been with 
him down to the crossing on the river, some 
four miles away, and had arrived there just 
in time to intercept the Sacramento stage. 

“Thank God!” he continued with a sigh 
of relief, “he is safe now. I was rather wor- 
ried when J found I had not change enough 
to pay his fare through, but the driver acted 
splendidly. ‘I see he isa friend of yours, 
Uncle Cy,’ said he, ‘and that you take a 
particular interest in him; that is enough. 
Just you leave him to me. I'll see him safe 
aboard the ’Frisco boat today, and as for the 
balance of his fare, I'll arrange that with the 
agent.’” 

Seating myself by Uncle Cy’s side at the 
door of his cabin, I said to him, “I envy 
you your feelings, Uncle Cy. If there are 
any pleasant dreams to be distributed in the 
mines tonight, a good share of them will 
surely find their way to your pillow.” 

“I feel very thankful and happy now,” he 
replied, “but this has been a terrible, bewil- 
dering night to me. I have tried to do right, 
and am very glad you approve of my course. 
I little expected ever to take part in another 
trial, but how could I do less than I have 
done? When I heard his piteous cry to 
heaven, I felt certain he was innocent. I 
was no longer my own master. I was irre- 
sistibly impelled to rush in and try to save 
him. But my task was a hard one. Con- 
sider for a moment the kind of men I had 
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to deal with: a direct appeal to them was 
useless; they would not even have listened 
to me if they had known my desire was to 
rob them of their prey. All force was out 
of the question, for I knew that a hundred 
of the bravest men alive, armed to the teeth, 
could not make them swerve an inch from 
their purpose. But I also knew if I could 
touch them in the right place, a little child 
might lead them. I could think of no course 
to insure a hearing, but to appear to be in 
perfect unison with them, and then some- 
thing had to be sprung upon them suddenly 
to enlist their sympathy, and cause them to 
act before they had time to consider. But 
oh, my friend, it was terrible—groping blindly 
in the dark, not a single ray of light ahead, 
talking wildly to kill time until some opening 
might appear; and all the time I was almost 
crazed with the knowledge that if I did not 
extricate him, he would look upon me as a 
wilful murderer ; and you would all, in your 
sober moments, loathe and detest me. But 
my efforts were all in vain until, at last, my 
heart, almost crushed with despair, went up 
in a great agonizing cry to the Father to aid 
me. Instantly I felt his strong arm around 
ine, supporting me, and as I turned towards 
the prisoner, the marks upon his poor scarred 
face, lit up by the flickering of the huge fires 
that surrounded us, suggested at once the 
path to victory, and oh, how eagerly and joy- 
ously I pursued it! For I knew his life was 
saved, and that our little community was 
also saved from the commission of a great 
crime.” 

Astounded and mystified by his words, I 
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exclaimed: “I am not sure that I understand 
you right, Uncle Cy; was it not all true that 
you told us of him?” 

“ All true?” he replied, looking at me 
earnestly, as though not comprehending my 
question. “All true? I was sure you knew 
my secret. That poor hunted creature was 
a perfect stranger to me. I never saw or 
heard of him before tonight.” 

I was too completely surprised to make 
any reply to him, and he quickly continued: 

“T understand your thoughts perfectly; 
you are wondering how I can reconcile my 
course tonight with my teachings. I shall 
make no attempt todo so. I do not under- 
stand myself. My conscience does not re- 
prove me in the least for what I have done ; 
on the contrary, I never felt more perfect 
rest and peace than I do at this moment. 
It is a great, a wondrous mystery to me. 
Can it be possible that the old poetic fancy, 
that the recording angel does sometimes blot 
out with a tear the entry he has just made 
on the wrong side of our account, may be a 
heavenly truth?” 

Far away in the east the first faint glimmer 
of the new day was appearing, and thither 
the old man was intently gazing, as though 
searching there for the inward light his soul 
so earnestly craved. I saw he had lapsed 
into a kind of waking trance to which he was 
at times subject. He was waiting patiently 
for an answer to his question, but not from 
me. He had become entirely oblivious of 
my presence, so I silently slipped away, and 
left him in the full enjoyment of his pleas- 


ant thoughts. 
W. S. #1. 
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Anpb is he dying; he, whose silver tone 
Has long resounded in the solemn place, 
Where beauty shows unveiled her holy face, 
As he has led the reverent to her throne? 


How shall she fitly canonize her priest, 
Thus to repay the loving zeal of years? 
Vain thought! For in that life of zeal appears 
A sainthood now that cannot be increased. 
Charles S. Greene. 
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LEIDESDORFF STREET, San Francisco, in 
1863, presented an appearance very different 
from that which it presents now. At the 
earlier date the narrow thoroughfare dis- 
played many of the characteristics of the 
Many of 


structures, 


San Francisco of pioneer days. 
the houses wooden 
dingy in appearance, and of fragile construc- 


were low, 
tion; their unsubstantial character recalling 
unpleasantly to the mind of the observer the 
numerous devastating fires which swept over 
the city in the first years of its existence. 
Possibly some of these primitive dwellings 
still remain at the northern end of the street. 
The early conflagrations were still more forci- 
bly called to mind by one or two of those 
peculiar buildings erected by harassed prop- 
erty owners in the fond but delusive hope 
that they would withstand future visitations 
of flame ; these were ugly structures of con- 
siderable size, entirely covered with corrugat- 
ed plates of thin sheet-iron. 

The straggling, irregular houses were occu- 
pied by carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, bar- 
bers, keepers of lodgings, and the inevitable 
saloon-keepers and Chinese laundrymen. In 
the upper stories dwelt families, who found 
inducements in moderate rent and proximity 
to the then chief business portion of the city 
to take up their abode there. A noisy tribe 
of children made the street their playground, 
and swarmed out in surprising numbers at 
the sound of drums or martial music on the 
larger streets of the vicinity ; for marching 
regiments were not an infrequent sight even 
at this extreme end of the Union in the days 
of the civil war. The ponderous wheels of 
drays had, in places, cut through the plank- 
ing of the street, and worn chasms in the soft 
sand of the “ made ground”; for Leidesdorff 
Street existed where the first Argonauts had 
seen nothing but the shallow water near the 
beach of Yerba Buena Cove. In spite of 


the provincial aspect of the street, modern 
improvement asserted its coming sway with 
here and there a lofty building of brick, 
which cast upon its humbler neighbors a 
shade like a frown. 

One day, in the Spring of 1863, the inhab- 
itants of a portion of Leidesdorff Street were 
attracted to their doors by the appearance of 
an express wagon with a load of modest fur- 
niture, pausing at the door of Number 111. 
A family was evidently about to take posses 
sion of the rooms over Fisher’s carpenter 
shop. <A slender young man, with a very 
pleasant face and manner, superintended the 
removal of the furniture into the building ; 
though Mr. Taack, the shoemaker, remarked 
to his friend, the barber, that the young fel- 
low did not seem inclined to render much 
physical assistance. During the day two 
more loads arrived ; and the interest of the 
people was intensified by observing a great 
number of books and several strange pack- 
ages carried in with great care. Mr. Taack 
managed to speak to the young man in the 
course of the day, and was answered very 
politely, though he did not succeed in ac- 
quiring much information. The young man 
had a slight infirmity in his speech, which 
added a peculiar charm to whatever he said. 
His language proved him to be a person of 
education, and his white hands indicated a 
total unacquaintance with manual labor—as 
Mr. Taack assured a number of curious per- 
sons. 

Late in the afternoon, a hack drove into 
the street and stopped at Number 111, from 
the door of which the young man hastily 
emerged to meet the new-comers. Leides- 
dorff Street was on tiptoe at this crowning 
moment, and curious eyes peered from doors 
and windows. <A small man in well worn 
black stepped from the hack. His face was 
thin and sallow; his mustache, and thin 
beard, and his long black hair, were thickly 
streaked with gray ; his eyes were deep-sunk- 
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en and feverishly bright. A graceful and 
pretty young lady with dark eyes and hair 
followed him, and the three almost lifted 
from the carriage a sick lady, whose emaci- 
ated form and pallid features plainly told 
that her hold on life was but feeble. The 
new-comers disappeared within the doors of 
their new home, the hack drove away, and 
the little world of Leidesdorff Street bestirred 
itself to discuss the remarkable event. 

In a few days a dingy tin sign appeared at 
ne of the upper windows of the house. It 
ore the simple announcement : 

** Doctor GODSMARK.” 

lime did not much lessen the mystery 
The physi- 
cian’s sign—at first regarded as a clearing 
way of all doubts and surmises — only 
erved to increase the wonderment ; for it was 
‘bserved that Doctor Godsmark seldom left 
his house, and but few persons were seen to 
He was evidently a doctor without 
At one of his windows a light was 
seen every night until a late hour. These 
things conspired to awaken a feeling of awe 
in the minds of the dwellers in Leidesdorff 
Street, and Doctor Godsmark soon came to 

regarded as a sort of wizard, deeply sus- 
pected of being in league with unholy powers. 

“Yet,” said Mr. Taack to Mrs. Keagan, 
the tailor’s wife, as he critically inspected a 
shoe which he was restoring, ‘“‘ Yet, an indi- 
vidual cannot be wholly depraved who pos- 
sesses such estimable children. That young 
man, now, is really xeeper sultry” (he may 
have meant we plus ultra). 

* Yes,” replied Mrs. Keagan, in her quick, 
eager way, “ but the young man’s gone away, 
1obody knows where — been gone a long 
time.” 

“Indeed, said Mr. Taack with interest. 
The Keagans were good customers, and it 
vas policy to let her tell news. 

“Yes; ’n’ have you heard about the daugh- 
ter?” 

** No.” 

‘“She’s an actress — didn’t you know’t; 
lays at the American theater.” 

“ Indeed,” said Mr. Taack, this time with 
real surprise. 


surrounding the new arrivals. 


enter it. 


itients, 
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“Yes; my Billy see her go into th’ stage 
door twice. Her name’s on the bills today. 
I seen it: Irene Godsmark.” 

“Well, this—is—astonishing,” said Mr. 
Taack, half sincerely, and half politically. 

* But who knows who they air ?” contin- 
ued Mrs. Keagan in a suppressed voice. 
“What does the fairther keep s’ close for? 
He may be an ould r-r-rebel for all we know 
—a c’missioner p’raps.” At this moment a 
shriek from some of the young Keagans 
across the way recalled the good woman 
from her pleasant bit of gossip. 


II. 


Tue old American theater was crowded 
on the night of one of the most brilliant per- 
formances of the season. The entertainment 
consisted of the comedy of “ Zon Etoile,” 
with an afterpiece. In one of the prosceni- 
um boxes two young men were lounging. 
One of them, whose existence is closely 
linked with this story, was especially noticea- 
He was languidly, effeminately hand- 
some, graceful, and elegant. He was richly 
dressed, and his white fingers sparkled with 
gems. He lay back on the luxurious cush- 
ions with an indolence which became him 
perfectly ; not even a movement of his fine 
hands disturbed the careless grace of his re- 
clining attitude. This was Charles X. Val- 
lier, familiariy known throughout the city as 
Charley Vallier, a young man whose posses- 
sions in lands and money were known to be 
almost boundless. He was just of age, and 
had lately obtained possessior® of his vast 
fortune. He was generally surrounded by a 
crowd of gay companions, who were exceed- 
ingly willing to help him in spending his 
abundant income. They were not disap- 
pointed in their expectations, for young Val- 
lier was a veritable Sybarite, devoted to 
pleasure and luxury—one upon whom the 
wind had never blown rudely. 

The brilliant strains of the orchestra died 
away, and the curtain flew aloft. Vallier 
and his companion carelessly observed the 
play, the former too indolent to raise his 
jeweled lorgnette to his eyes. Suddenly, 


ble. 
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however, his languid attention was caught 
by the figure of one of the actresses, and 
his unusually quick movement attracted the 
attention of his companion. 

‘““By—.” he said, with his glass to his eyes ; 
but he gazed intently without finishing his 
mild and classic oath. ‘Who is that new 
face, Kulcannon?” he asked at last, gently 
sinking back. 

“ That is Irene Godsmark, the one whom 
I spoke to you about,” said his companion. 
‘*] was simply waiting to see whether you 
would be struck.” 

“She is graceful and pretty,” said Vallier, 
with gentle serenity. “I shall make her ac- 
quaintance as soon as convenient.” 

“Trust you for that,” said Kulcannon ; 
but Vallier did not smile at the flattering re- 
mark, nor did he seem to hear it. He was 
gazing with calm enjoyment at the girl whose 
beauty pleased him. He was very young, 
and the gentlest of Sybarites. 

“* Say, Charley,” said Kulcannon, present- 
ly, when the curtain had fallen, “I will warn 
you that there may be a slight difficulty. It 
is said that she is engaged to a young lawyer 
on Montgomery Street. He accompanied 
her trom the theater last night. His name 
is Urquhart.” 

“Well,” said Vallier, with slight impa- 
tience. 

“He is here tonight,” continued Kulcan- 
non. ‘“ Move this way a little, and you can 
see him over there in the gallery.” 

“I do not care to see him at present,” said 
Vallier, serenely dismissing the troublesome 
circumstance from his mind. 

Contrary to his usual custom, Vallier, sat 
out the performance on this particular even- 
ing. When the curtain fell on the closing 
scene, he and Kulcannon strofled out, and 
after a pause of a few moments entered his 
elegant close carriage, which stood near the 
entrance. Vallier simply desired the coach- 
man to wait a few minutes, then lighted a 
fragrant cigar, offered one to his companion, 
and comfortably wrapped himself in his warm 
cloak. They sat silently while the crowd 
dispersed. Presently two persons came out 
of the narrow street on which the stage en- 
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trance of the theater was situated. They 
were Urquhart and Irene Godsmark. Kul- 
cannon touched his companion’s foot ; Val- 
lier leaned forward in the darkness of the 
carriage, and gazed at them until they disap- 
peared. 

“What did you say was the number ?” he 
asked. 

“111 Leidesdorff Street,” answered Kul- 
cannon ; and presently he added, “She is 
too pretty for a lawyer.” 

Vallier did not answer. His cigar gleamed 
brightly; he was wrapped in a calm reverie. 

“Shall we drive on ?” asked Kulcannon. 

The lighted cigar made a slight downward 
movement. ‘Drive on,” said Kulcannon 
to the coachman. 

As Urquhart stood at the door of the the- 
ater waiting for Irene, an observer would 
have considered him a very fine specimen of 
aman. He was tall and erect, his features 
massive, rather than handsome, his eyes 
showing evidences of fire easily blown. His 
face testified to his Scotch ancestry. But 
however pleasant an impression he might 
have created in the mind of an observer, his 
own mind was far from being satisfied and 
composed. Several things conspired to dis- 
turb him. His jealous eyes had been fixed 
upon Vallier and Kulcannon in their box, 
and he had wished that Irene’s acting was 
not so vivacious and pretty. Vallier’s wait- 
ing carriage had not escaped his notice. He 
knew it well, although he was not personally 
acquainted with the owner. Again, his law 
business was not in a satisfactory condition, 
for although he was far from being without 
clients, yet his income was not at all sufficient 
to marry on, and set up an establishment 
such as he conceived to be suitable for 
Irene Godsmark. 

“Let us go by way of California Street,” 
he said, when Irene appeared, drawing on 
her glove; ‘‘the other way is too short.” 
His voice was deep, and there was a slight 
burr in his speech. 

“ Very well,” said Irene, brightly. 

“They are there yet,” he said in his im- 
pulsive way, as he saw the carriage still stand- 
ing at the corner. 
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“Who?” asked Irene. 

“ Never mind—some idlers. Let us cross 
here. I feel melancholy, Irene; I’ve got to 
zo to San José this week to conduct a case 
there. I may be gone a week.” 

“My dear child,” said Irene, with mock 
dignity, “a week will soon pass away. Be- 
sides, there is a blessed institution called the 
United States mail, which can be called into 
service.” 

“That is so—but—” 

“T consider it a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that you have to go down there,” con- 
tinued Irene, “ for you can goand see Ar- 
thur at the college, and find out how the 
poor boy is getting on.” 

“Yes, I can,” said Urquhart, heartily ; 
“that, at any rate, isa comforting thought.” 

They walked a little way in silence. Ur- 
quhart was frowning meditatively. Sudden- 
ly he said: “ You are a true heroine, Irene, 
holding your family together with your own 
slender hands—paying your brother’s way 
through college, supporting your sick moth- 
er, and even furnishing your father money 
for hismad schemes. You make me feel in- 
ferior beside you.” 

‘No heroine, I assure you,” answered 
Irene, laughingly, yet with a thrill of feeling 

1 her voice. “I simply do what common 
nse, and perhaps a little ambition, compel 

‘todo. My heart is set on Arthur’s suc- 

ss. I want him to succeed in law—you 
know what a deep regard I have for the 

w. If I can see him a judge sometime in 
ine future I shall be satisfied.” 

‘Arthur is a fine fellow,” said Urquhart, 
“and there is no reason why he should not 
succeed. There is one point, however, on 
which you should endeavor to influence him. 
l'ry to keep his mind on practical things. He 

inclined to be a little visionary in his 
inode of thought. For instance, on the 
juestion of the war, he ardently advocates 
the cause of the South, not logically and 
practically, but on fanciful notions of chival- 
ry, aristocracy, and so forth. 

‘T think I shall have no difficulty in keep- 
ing him at his work,” said Irene. ‘As for 
the South, I myself think that they are he- 
roic soldiers.” 
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“Heroic madmen!” said Urquhart, ve- 
hemently, his quick temper flashing up like 
fire. 

“There is method in their madness,” said 
Irene, with energy. 

‘Is it possible you are so blind and fool- 
ish as to uphold treason?” cried Urquhart. 

Irene passionately dropped his arm. 

‘*T was so blind and foolish as to think 
that I could walk home with you without be- 
inginsulted. I love the South. I love he- 
roes and gentlemen.” 

At that moment Vallier’s elegant carriage 
rolled swiftly by them. 

“T have been hasty, Irene,” said Urquhart, 
his sense of honor and right overcoming 
his quick anger. He took her hand in his 
firm grasp. “Do you not know that I say 
many things in anger that I am afterwards 
sorry for? Forgive me; I, too, love heroes 
and gentlemen.” 

They walked on silently until they reached 
Dr. Godsmark’s door. 

“Will you come in?” asked Irene, gently. 

“Not tonight, I think,” replied Urquhart, 
with a curious accent of contrition. “ It is 
late, and I must go on the early steamer. 
How is your mother tonight ?” 

“She is better,” said Irene, sadly. It was 
her usual answer, though she knew that her 
mother was fast sinking in death. 

“Trene,” said Urquhart, impulsively, “let 
us be married at once. Let me help you sup- 
port your burden. My income is not what I 
could wish, but it will serve. Further delay 
Say yes, and make me happy.” 
answered Irene, laying her 
hand on his arm. “I cannot consent yet. 
Wait till Arthur graduates. You are kind 
and thoughtful, but, really, my task is not 
above my strength. I have a good position 
in the theater, and can manage very well.” 

Urquhart made a thrust at the door-knob 
with his cane. 

** Good night,” continued Irene, entering; 
“‘do not forget me at San José.” 

“Forget you!” said Urquhart, indignantly. 
He caught her hand and kissed it. The door 
closed behind her, and he turned away slow- 
He had not gone three yards when the 


is useless. 
“No, no,” 


ly. 


door reopened. 
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“Edward,” said Irene, softly, ““I don’t 
love the South very much.” 

He turned back hastily, but she had van- 
ished. 

Irene ran up the stairs smiling to herself. 
On entering the plainly furnished parlor, she 
heard her mother coughing in her room, and 
immediately went to her bedside. She sat 
down on a low chair by the bed, and took 
her mother’s hand, and kissed her. ‘ Back 
again, mother,” she said tenderly. 

‘“I was—so glad—-when—I heard you,” 
said the invalid; but the effort made her 
cough severely. 

“Was there—a—full house.” she whis- 
pered presently. 

“ Yes, mother—-a splendid house. 
circle, parquet, and galleries all crowded.” 

* And the boxes ?” 


* All but one were occupied. 


Dress 


They were 
rich and elegant people.” 

“Did they applaud you, ’Rene ?’ 

“Ves, they were very kind.” 

* Ah—Good night, then; you 
Kiss me, Rene.” 
Irene kissed 
pillow, and softly went out, after placing the 
She stood in 


are tired. 
her mother, smoothed her 


night-lamp behind the screen. 
the little parlor, gazing wistfully across at the 
door of her father’s study. She knew that he 
was there, deeply engaged on some wonder- 
ful apparatus, which was to revolutionize the 
world when completed, and that he was very 
impatient of any interruption. Yet she 
wished that she could speak to him before 
retiring. 

Suddenly the study door opened, and Doc- 
tor Godsmark stepped nervously out. His 
hair was thrust back from his forehead, wild 
and disorderly, and he looked more haggard 
than usual. Irene knew at onee what this 
unexpected appearance meant. Her father 
wanted more money to carry on his vision- 
ary projects, and was about to apply to her 
as usual. Her quick mind instantly ran 
over her resources, and settled the amount 
which she could spare. 
forward with a look of sincere affection, and 
Irene put her arms about his neck and 
kissed his sallow cheek. 


Godsmark came 
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“Ah, you naughty papa, how late you 
work,” she said, chidingly. ‘“‘No fresh air, 
no exercise—you must really reform.” 

‘““Ah, Rene, what could I do without 
you?” sighed Godsmark, and a tear was in 
his eye. ‘*But the work progresses,” he 
said, with a flash of triumph. ‘Soon it will 
be completed, and then fame will be ours. 
And we shall have abundance of money, too, 
and my little “Rene can leave the theatre. 
Would you not like to leave the theatre and 
live in a beautiful house, ’Rene ?” 

“Yes, indeed, father,” said Irene with af- 
fected delight. “But do you not need more 
money to finish the work?” she asked. She 
had not the slightest confidence in her fath- 
er’s new invention, but she knew that his life 
was bound up in his work, and that the 
prospect of fame and fortune at the close 
was a certainty to him. Therefore she con- 
cluded, with patient resignation, that since 
he was living in a dream-world it was best to 
give him what money she could spare, and 
to secure his happiness, even though the 
burden was great upon her. “I can let you 
have fifty dollars tomorrow, if you wish it,” 
she continued, for she knew that it was a se- 
vere task for him to ask her for money. 

“You are thoughtful and generous, ’Rene,” 
said Godsmark, gratefully. “I will accept 
the loan freely as it is offered; but you shall 
soon be repaid with interest, dear daughter. 
We will all leave this dark, cold dwelling and 
go away to a beautiful country—the most 
beautiful country in the world, Rene.” As 
he spoke, he moved slowly back toward his 
study. Irene saw that he was longing to be 
at his work again, so she said: 

“T am tired, and must say good night, 
father,” and, kissing him again, she went to 
her room. She had hardly entered when she 
heard the door of the study close, 

The next evening at the theater, Irene re- 
ceived a beautifully delicate bouquet, in the 
depths of which a small card reposed. On 
the card, written in a pencil, were the words : 
“Compliments of Vallier.” Irene felt a curi- 
ous little flutter of gratification, for she knew 
young Vallier well by sight, and had not 
been insensible to the admiring glances he 
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had cast at her from his box. She had 
heard many stories of his great wealth and 
venerous deeds; and mysterious hints of 
certain wild escapades in which he had been 
engaged only added a romantic flavor to his 
character. She glanced at his box later in 
the evening, and saw him sitting there alone 
in his usual position of easy indolence. She 
was wise enough to suspect that he would 
seek an introduction, but he did not do so 
that evening. The next night he was inthe 
box again with two brilliant and beautiful 
adies, and Irene thought the stage had but 
few attractions for him. However, she re- 
cived an exquisite design in flowers, ar- 
ranged in the most perfect taste, and accom- 
panied with a card as before. 

the next evening one of the leading 
actors approached her and said that Mr. 
\allier begged the honor of an introduction. 
Irene, after a moment’s thought, consented 


ith gratified pleasure, which she carefully 
mcealed. She could not resist a feeling of 
nnocent delight at being sought by a rich, 
handsome, and elegant young gentleman of 
whom she had heard nothing wrong. Vallier 
came forward and was introduced. He was 
zraceful and fair, almost boyish, and the rich 
r came to his cheek as he bowed. 

“Miss Godsmark,” he said, trankly, “I 

| under such obligations for the pleasure 

| have given me, with many others, that I 
istered boldness enough to thank you in 
erson, even at the risk of being thanght 





mpertinent.” 
‘The fear was needless,” replied Irene. 
It is gratifying to afford pleasure to any one.” 
‘Then you should be happy, certainly,” 
id Vallier, sincerely. “ You have achieved 
“reat success.” 
* At least, Lhave been delightfully reward- 
| by receiving some most exquisite flowers,” 
id Irene, smiling. ‘* Your card informed 
me who was the donor of some of the most 


beautiful.” 

‘Iam glad they pleased you,” said Val- 
lier; “I arranged them myself.” 

“IT must compliment your artistic taste ; 
they were finely arranged.” 
I have sometiines half de- 


“Thank you. 
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termined to turn florist, and such commenda- 
tion almost decides the matter.” 

“T am not the only one who has received 
pleasure from your skill on this occasion,” 
said Irene. ‘I sent the flowers to the hos- 
pitals, after permitting my friends to admire 
them ; but the most beautiful I could not 
resist keeping for my mother’s table. She 
is an invalid, and loves flowers very much.” 

“Whatever disposition you made of the 
trifles is fitting and right,” said Vallier with 
a mixture of wonder, indignation, and admi- 
ration. Then he said with apparent sincerity : 
“One cannot but feel that only tender and 
beautiful acts could harmonize with a person 
so lovely.” 

“You are a little extravagant, I think,” 
said Irene. 

“No, indeed, I am not,” said Vallier in a 
tone of contrition. ‘“ But I assure you that 
often it is such a simple, angelic deed per- 
formed by a gentle, pitying spirit that exhibits 
to one like me his blind selfishness. With 
abundant means of doing good at my hand, 
I assure you that I never thought of sending 
flowers to hospitals. I shall claim the privi- 
lege hereafter of supplying you with flowers 
for that purpose, as you know so much better 
how to bestow them, and from your hands 
they will be trebly sweet and beautiful.” 

“T thank you very much—but—” 

“T will hear of no objection. I fear I 
detain you too long. I thank you for con- 
senting to see me, and for the kind and 
Christian lesson you have taught me.” He 
bowed low and hurried away, leaving Irene 
greatly surprised and somewhat vexed at the 
turn affairs had taken. She had sent Val- 
lier’s flowers to the hospitals, and informed 
him of it merely to prevent him from send- 
ing more; and instead, here she was engaged 
in a sort of charitable compact with him, 
which had been brought about, she felt, with 
palpable flattery; but the flattery had some 
effect, after all. 

Vallier retired influenced by a variety of 
emotions, all of a gentle character, as _befit- 
ted a Sybarite. Irene Godsmark was a novel 
character in his experience. ‘To send choice 
and beautiful flowers to an actress, and after- 
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wards learn from her own lips that she had 
admired them, and sent them to the hospi- 
tals, was a little surprising. His unwounded 
self-esteem did not permit him to think for 
a moment that she was making sport of him. 
He was interested, and felt that this new at- 
traction would dispel ex#ui for atime. He 
thanked his good luck, and the episode, so 
to speak, of the hospitals, that enabled him 
to make so auspicious a beginning. Every 
day afterwards he made beautiful purchases 
at the florist’s, which he sent to Irene; but 
he arranged no more bouquets with his own 
hands. 

A few evenings afterwards, Vallier came 
behind the scenes after the play, and awaited 
Irene’s appearance. He was “more royal 
than the king,” as usual. 

“Good evening, Miss Godsmark,” he said 
in his soft, indolent tone. “I have come to 
inform you that the sky is overcast, and the 
floods are descending. I beg that you will 
take my carriage to return home; it is here 
at the door. My coachman will take you 
to your address quickly and safely.” 

“You are very kind,” replied Irene, “ but 
I could not think of doing so. My little es- 
cort and I do not fear a shower.” 

Vallier looked around, and saw one of the 
little Keagan boys nodding on a bench near 
the door, and sleepily grasping a bundle of 
wraps. 

“ The little chap will not object to a ride,” 
“T insist that you take the car- 


he said. j 
riage.” 

“T feel obliged to decline your kindness, 
Mr. Vallier.” 

Vallier felt a little ruffled. Who would 
have supposed that the actress would refuse 
the offer of his elegant carriage on a rainy 
night. It was ridiculons. 

‘Miss Godsmark,” he said, “do you not 
see that it is just the same as if I saw a lady 
walking unprotected in the rain, and offered 
her my umbrella?” 

“Do you not see, Mr. Vallier,” replied 
Irene, “that it is just the same as if the lady 
walking in the rain politely declined your 
umbrella, knowing that it was unnecessary to 
deprive you of it.” 
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Vallier smiled rather faintly. “I fear you 
aspire to heroism,” he said. ‘‘ Let me beg 
you to relinquish that sort of thing. It is 
always troublesome, and sometimes danger- 
ous.” After a few casual or witty remarks, 
he strolled out, giving the little Keagan boy 
a bright half-dollar as he passed. 


III. 


URQUHART spent a very dull, unsatisfactory 
week at San José. The case which he con- 
ducted was decided adversely to his client, 
and he himself had been fined for contempt 
of court; but two letters from Irene, bright, 
witty, and affectionate, took away the sting 
of these disasters. He gladly welcomed the 
day of his return to San Francisco. He had 
seen Arthur, who was in good health and 
spirits, and ardently anticipating the coming 
vacation. Arthur was inclined to be a little 
fast, and rather regarded studies as a bore. 

On reaching the city, early in the evening, 
Urquhart went at once to his lodgings, where 
he made a careful toilet, and then set out 
for the theater, anxious to see Irene as soon as 
possible. He heard the orchestra playing the 
interlude, and hastened to the stage door be- 
fore the curtain should rise. As he emerged 
from behind a mass of scenery, a sight met 
his eyes that first seemed to turn him to 
stone, and then sent his fiery blood flying in 
fury through his veins. Vallier and Irene 
stood at the wings, where the bright light from 
above poured down on them. She was in the 
elegant dress of the character she was repre- 
senting that evening, and her beauty was 
dazzling. He held her hand, and was say- 
ing something, at which she smiled brightly. 
Irene was facing Urquhart, and saw him at 
once. She started in surprise, blushed, and 
at once came eagerly forward, calling him by 
name. Urquhart, quivering with fierce an- 
ger, merely made a low bow, turned on his 
heel, and hastily left the theater; but not 
before he had seen the expression of grieved 
astonishment on her face. 

He hurried along the dusky streets, scarcely 
knowing where he went, and at last began to 
ascend rapidly the California Street hill, now 
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known as Nob Hill, and famous for the vast 
and magnificent palaces of octomillionaires. 
He hastened up the steep incline, as if by 
that vigorous exertion to give vent to the 
fiery passions that filled his heart, and reached 
the top, panting. Muttering a malediction 
at his own folly, he threw himself down on 
a sand-bank, and bared his forehead to the 
cold ocean breeze. He sat there a long time, 
his angry feelings breaking out in curses and 
disjointed sentences, till at last he found him- 
self shivering, and heard the clock in a church 
tower below him strike eleven. He arose, 
and slowly descended, with his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and his hands in his pockets, 
and as he reached Kearney street, Vallier’s 
carriage glided smoothly by on the street 
railroad track. Urquhart, beneath the gas 
lamps, glared after it with the eyes of a basi- 
lisk. 

His anger was as foolish as it was fierce. 
l'rifles influence our destinies. Vallier was 
disappointed at the slow progress of his ac- 
quaintance with Irene. While treating him 
politely, she never permitted the slightest 
approach to intimacy. She received his ex- 
quisite bouquets, and gladly sent them to 
the hospitals, where the dim and wistful eyes 
of the sick gazed on them as almost heavenly 

ings. ‘Though this gave her much pleas- 

re, she felt many misgivings in regard to it, 
tor she knew, and secretly feared, Urquhart’s 
jealous, passionate nature. She resolved to 
tell him everything as soon as he returned. 
Vallier was drowsily disappointed, for he 
saw that to win special marks of favor from 
the pretty young actress would call for exer- 
tions that he hardly cared to make, and even 
then the result would be doubtful. On the 
evening of Urquhart’s return he had made 
[rene a more beautiful floral present than 
usual, and, with rather amusing seriousness, 
had begged her to keep it herself. He then 
remarked that he intended going to Sacra- 
tuento next day, but only because he felt it 
to be a duty—his friends were importunate 
and so forth, He added, with a senti- 
mental look, that he hardly knew how to 
endure absence from San Francisco. 
Irene made a laughing reply, and at his 
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melancholy request, took his hand and bade 
him good bye. It was at that moment that 
Urquhart entered, and interrupted what he 
imagined to be a tender scene between Irene 
and Vallier. When Vallier turned and saw the 
pale and furious look on Urquhart’s face, he 
instantly divined his jealous thoughts. From 
that moment the Sybarite began to plot, and 
from an indolent admirer became a calm, 
yet subtle and determined, contestant for the 
prize he coveted. 

The next morning Vallier sat in his car- 
riage on California Street, near the entrance 
of Leidesdorff. His friends in Sacramento 
were not destined to see him that day. 
About a block away his coachman, in plain 
clothes, stood gazing intently up Montgom- 
ery street, in the direction of Urquhart’s of- 
fice and lodgings. Presently he came hurry- 
ing back to the carriage. ‘‘ He’s coming,” he 
said. 

“Very well,” replied Vallier. “ Drive in 
quickly.” And then, very curious to relate, he 
threw away his cigar, and sank down to the 
bottom of the vehicle, so that he was com- 
pletely concealed from any one outside. The 
coachman leaped to his seat, and drove rap- 
idly into Leidesdorff street, and drew up di- 
rectly in frontof Number 111. He remained 
sitting with an air of calm indifference. Ina 
few minutes Urquhart turned the corner and 
came hurriedly along, looking pale and tired, 
as if he had not slept. He had not gone 
far along the street when he perceived the 
carriage at Doctor Godsmark’s door. An 
expression of rage and despair came over 
his face. He remained standing irresolutely, 
and once turned back ; then he came along 
slowly, and paused beside the carriage. Val- 
lier hardly breathed. 

“Ts Mr. Vallier in 
Urquhart grimly. 

“ He is, sir,” answered the imperturbable 
coachman. 

“Will he—remain long ?” 

‘I’m afraid he will, said the coachman, 
with a grin. ‘It’s one of the special attrac- 
tion places. ag 


this house?” asked 


I generally get tired waitin’. 
Urquhart turned on his heel, ashamed 
that he had questioned the coachman. 





to 


“Shall I tell ‘im you wanted to see ‘im ?” 
drawled the latter. 

“ No, never mind, it’s of no consequence,” 
said Urquhart, hurriedly, and he walked 
away with his head bent down. 

Fifteen minutes passed—twenty minutes. 
he coachman seemed to become uneasy, 
and glanced around once or twice. At last 
he got down from his seat as if to stretch 
his limbs. He glanced into the carriage 
door. Vallier was asleep with a cushion un- 
He had * made a night of it” 
the night before. 


der his head. 


Later in the day Urquhart again appeared 
in Leidesdorff Street, and entered the door 
of Nuinber 111. He ascended the dark stair- 
way, and paused on the landing. A con- 
stant, distressing cough was heard inside. 
He knocked, and a faint voice said, “Come 
in.” He entered the little parlor, and found 
Madame Godsmark seated in alow chair 
by the stove. She looked still more pallid, 
still more emaciated than when he saw her 
last, but her face lighted up as she saw 
him. 

“Home again,” she said gladly, holding 
out her thin hand. He took it gratefully. 

“ Yes,” he said, with much emotion in his 
voice. He could say nothing more, and 
looked about uneasily. The invalid felt that 
something was the matter, but thought that 
he was merely anxious to see Irene. 

“’Rene is—out there,” she said, pointing 
toa door. Urquhart knew that it led to a 
small, open platform at the back of the house, 
hemmed in by tall buildings, whose rear 
yards formed a dingy, dark abyss lower than 
the street, and very much lower than the el- 
evated platform. At close of day, men ap- 
peared in these deep yards from the dusky 
doors of assay works, black and grimy as de- 
mons of the pit, but really honest laborers 
released from toil, who gladly emerged into 
the cool air to wash from their brawny arms 
and heated faces the soot of the furnaces. 

Irene was in the habit of resorting to this 
platform to rehearse, so as not to disturb her 
father’s studies, and as Urquhart opened the 
door, he heard her voice in pleading entreaty, 
and paused a moment to listen: 
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***That death’s unnatural that kills for loving— 
Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip? 
Some bloody passion shakes your very frame : 
These are portents ; but yet, I hope, I hope 
They do not point on me.’” 


He closed the door with a slight noise, 
and stepped out on the platform. She turned 
nervously, and saw him. 

“Oh, Edward,” she said faintly, coming 
towards him with outstretched hands, and 
with a look on her face that haunted him to 
the day of his death: it was appealing, lov- 
ing, angelic; but he hardened his _ heart. 
She stopped with a piteous look, as she noted 
his pale face and set lips. 

“T am not come,” he said coldly, * to be 
cajoled with honeyed words, but to receive 
the thorough explanation of your conduct 
which I think is my right.” 

The words stung her. 

“If you have come to quarrel,” she replied 
haughtily, “I will say at once that I have 
neither time nor inclination for anything of 
the sort.” 

“A quarrel is not necessary ; but an expla- 
nation is,” said Urquhart, trembling with sup- 
pressed anger. 

“T can accuse myself of nothing,” said 
Irene. ‘ \Will you have the kindness to say 
what you wish explained ?” 

“T had thought,” cried Urquhart vehe- 
mently, all his jealous anger bursting forth, 
“T had thought that a woman's constancy 
could endure fora week in spite of absence ; 
it is maddening to find J was mistaken. I 
shall never believe again.” 

‘“* This is very dramatic,” said Irene, “* but 
it would be more satisfactory if one could 
understand what you mean by it.” 

‘If you have any explanation to offer, I 
want to hear it ” said Urquhart, with a strong 
effort at self-control. 

‘Explanation of what ?” asked Irene, in- 
differently, half turning away, and tapping 
the toe of her boot on the boards. 

“Explanation of what?” gasped Urqu- 
hart, still more pallid. “Of this: I go to 
San José for a week on business, contenting 
myself as well as possible with your falsely 
affectionate letters. I hasten my business, 




















is you might have supposed, knowing my 
fond devotion to you, and return home a 
little earlier than I expected. I enter the 
theater, impatient to see you, and—find you 
with another man holding your hand, and 
and—you—smiling on him.” 

Irene laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Your jealousy 
is quite unendurable,” she said. ‘I ought 
to make you apologize humbly for your rude- 
ness, before I dispel your silly fears. Mr. 
Vallier sought an introduction to me a few 
days ago, and I have found him an amusing 
young gentleman.” 

“A libertine! a profligate!” ejaculated Ur- 

uhart. 

‘You are a prejudiced accuser. At differ- 

nt times I exchanged a few friendly words 
with him, and last evening, when you so sud- 
denly entered and so foolishly departed, he 

id just told me that he intended going to 
Sacramento today, and I was bidding him 
sood bye in a very mocking spirit, I assure 
you. My dear Mr. Jealousy, what have you 
to complain of ? ” 

“ He has sent you costly bouquets.” 

‘And I have sent them to the hospitals, 
which he is aware of.” 

“A slight palliation. 
ittentions, I presume ?” 

‘*Let me think. Oh, he offered me his 
arriage one rainy night.” 

“Ah!” 

‘I walked home in the rain with Willie 


He has paid other 


Keagan.” 


* Who?” thundered Urquhart. 

“The tailor’s little boy,” said Irene, put- 
ting her hand over her mouth, and looking 
t him with merriment in her eyes. 

Urquhart was not mollified; he thought 
that she was trifling with him. 

‘Trene,” he said, “I am not so blind as 
you think. Vallier has visited you here at 
your house.” 

* Never!” cried Irene in astonishment. 

“And stayed long.” 

‘He has never entered this house.” 

‘He has been here more than once.” 

‘It is not true. Some one has deceived 
you 

* Unfortunately, I now.” 
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“You do wot know. Why do you say 
so? He has never been here.” 
“He was here this morning. 
“You are mad.” 
“T am, nearly. 
as well as in acts.” 
“You dare me of 
cried Irene, thoroughly angry. “ You are 
stupidly jealous and boorishly insulting. 
Leave me this instant. Ido not wish to see 
you again until you can behave at least de- 


You are false in words 


accuse falsehood !” 


cently.” 

“Trene,” cried Urquhart, imploringly, 
“promise me that you will never permit 
Vallier to visit you again, and I will beg 
your pardon for all the rash and angry words 
Ihave spoken. Only promise,” he repeated, 
seizing her hand. 

“] will not,” she said, releasing it. “* Mr. 
Vallier politely asked permission to call; I 
declined the honor. Another time his polite- 
ness will not be met with rudeness on my part, 
since my scruples are rewarded only with 
insults from you.” 

Urquhart made an inarticulate exclama- 
tion, and wildly brushed his hand across his 
forehead. He turned abruptly and hurried 
away. He wandered aimlessly about the 
streets for several hours. Had he met Val- 
lier, there might have beena tragedy for the 
morning papers to recount. In his state of 
mad jealousy, he was convinced that Irene 
had spoken falsely regarding Vallier’s visit, 
and this seemed to raise between them an 
insuperable barrier of distrust. It seemed 
to him that all hope and joy in life were 
gone, and that the future held nothing for 
him. The thought of suicide entered his 
mind, but he dismissed it with bitter con- 
tempt. He was too strong to stoop to such 
folly. 

In this condition his eye was attracted by 
an object which appealed powerfully to one 
of his strongest passions—his patriotism, 
love for his country, which was then strug- 
gling in the scorching fever of civil war. 
This object was a large placard on a dingy 
building, calling for ‘ Men for the United 
States Army.” <A staff protruded from an 
upper window, and the American flag 
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streamed out on the breeze. Urquhart’s eye 
brightened as he read the placard. A new 
direction was given to his thoughts, and 
raised them slightly from the despair into 
which they were plunged. He stood a few 
moments in deep thought, and then entered 
the building. In less than half an hour he 
had abandoned his budding practice of the 
law, and enlisted as a private soldier in the 
United States Army. 


IV. 


On a certain evening about two weeks 
after, one of the most popular billiard sa- 
loons of San Francisco was crowded with a 
rather noisy assemblage of young men, either 
actively engaged in pushing the balls or look- 
ing on at the games. Kulcannon was con- 
spicuous as one of the noisiest players, and 
was evidently a little the worse for liquor. 
At another table near by was a young man 
of medium height and graceful manners, who 
was noticeable for a slight infirmity in his 
speech. He, too, had evidently drunk too 
much, and by his unsteadiness had lost sev- 
eral games, becoming more excited at each 
defeat. In acorner somewhat removed from 
the crowd, Vallier was conversing in low 
tones with a tall, light-haired young man, 
whose pleasant blue eyes were constantly 
glancing about the large, smoky apartment. 
Vallier was evidently refusing to be convinced 
of something, which the other was ardently 
though cautiously advocating. 

“We do not expect you to compromise 
yourself personally,” said the stranger ; “ that 
would not be wise for a man of your wealth 
and station. But money is as necessary as 
men for this enterprise. I address you with- 
out fear, because I am well assured of your 
favorable feelings toward the Southern Con- 
federacy.” 

“Be careful, if you please,” said Vallier 
indolently. ‘*‘There are many ears here.” 

“We are safe,” replied the other. “I 
fear only when I plot in secret; for walls 
have ears—near them, sometimes ; but on 
the street or in a crowded saloon I laugh at 
danger. You should be willing to venture 
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something, if only to aid the Southern cause. 
The chances are greatly in our favor, and we 
shall reap wealth as well as fame. The 
mail steamers will be an easy prey, and we 
shall sweep the broad Pacific from San Fran- 
cisco to the Islands.” 

“You are very sanguine,” drawled Vallier. 
““ My private opinion is that in less than a 
month you will have a dungeon to plot in, o: 
else dangle uncomfortably at a yard-arm.” 

“Bosh, my dear fellow. If we were al! 
as indolent as you, there might be some fear 
but the boys are all fiery, active fellows, and 
if it comes to the worst, will die at their 


guns. But there is scarcely a chance of 


that, I assure you.” 

“ Well, I hope you will come out all right.” 

“There can be no doubt of that to men 
of energy.” 

“What is your vessel, Misson ?” asked 
Vallier, rousing himself. 

“The ‘Chapmann’ schooner,” answered 
the other in a low voice; she is lying at the 
Street wharf.” 

“Now, have the kindness to tell me how 
you intend to get your guns and stores 
aboard and muster your crew, without being 
detected by policemen, soldiers, and spies, 
who are constantly about the city-front?” 
asked Vallier with interest. 

“My dear fellow,” said Misson, smiling, 
“it is almost the easiest thing in the world. 
What is more ordinary than a schooner sail- 
ing for Mazatlan, carrying mining machinery 
for Mexico, and also taking a limited num- 
ber of passengers ?” ° 

“ T must certainly commend your audaci- 
ty,” said Vallier coolly. “I will think it 
over, and let you know in a day or two what 
I will do.” 

“Very well,” replied Misson, “‘and, see 
here ”"—he spoke in a low voice for a few 
minutes with great energy, until he was in- 
terrupted by the approach of Kulcannon, 
who had finished his game, and now swag- 
gered noisily towards them. 

“Well, gentlemen, plotting against the 
whites?” he said, laughing loudly. “ By 
the way, Vallier,” he continued, mouthing 
his cigar, “seems to me you're not getting 
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on so well lately with the pretty little actress. 
What’s the matter,eh? I’ve got some news 
for you. Bet you couldn’t guess in a year, 
or two years, what it is. You know Ur- 
juhart, the fellow she was engagedto? Well, 
he’s ‘jined tle army ’—a high private in the 
rear rank, ha, ha, ha.” 

Vallier calmly selected another cigar and 
lighted it. 

“Fact, my dear fellow,” continued Kul- 
cannon. “I met him on the street today, 
in blue, walking like a grenadier of the Old 
Guard.” Kulcannon cast a maudlin, know- 
ing look at Misson. “Ever seen Vallier’s 
matchless queen of the night, Mr. Misson ? ” 
heasked. ‘Irene Godsmark, at the Ameri- 
can. The sweetest litth—” 

“Hush!” said Misson, emphatically. 
“That slight young man at the table yon- 
ler is her brother. If he should overhear 

ur remarks you might regret it.” 

‘Her brother ?” said Vallier, with a slight- 
ly startled air. 

“Yes—Arthur Godsmark — college stu- 
dent in the country; home for vacation,” 

iid Misson, as if reading from a list. 

* Begad, that’s news,” said Kulcannon. 
“| must go and see what manner of man he 

‘and he strolled away with his hat on the 

de of his head. 

‘ Misson,” said Vallier, looking straight in 

e other's eyes, “you know, this young 
(;odsmark ?” 

* Yes, I know him.” 

‘“ Induce him to join your expedition, and 

u shall receive five thousand dollars.” 

Misson gazed at him for a few moments 
ilently, his calm face giving no clue to his 
thoughts. Then he said : 

‘Done. The young man’s sentiments 
are favorable, but I have not approached him 

efore for three reasons, which it would per- 
haps be as well not to mention.” 

‘It is unnecessary,” said Vallier. 

Again Misson gazed at Vallier intently. 
Che latter bore the scrutiny calmly and care- 


? 


lessly. ’ 
* Vallier,” said Misson at length, “ what a 
devil you are under your gentle, lazy man- 


ners.” 
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“You are mistaken,” replied Vallier, gent- 
ly, “‘onlya man. There is at able deserted; 
let us have a game.” 

“No,” said Misson, “I observe that our 
young friend is in a very approachable state 
this evening, and I must make the best of the 
opportunity.” 

That night Arthur Godsmark returned 
home very late, with a confused conscious- 
ness of having drank too much, of having 
taken terrible oaths, and of possessing an 
important secret. 


 - 


OLp residents of San Francisco will re- 
member the discovery of the ‘* Chapmann ” 
conspiracy, and the arrest and trial of some of 
the conspirators. Arthur Godsmark was ar- 
rested with others. It was almost a death- 
blow to Irene, but she rallied bravely to her 
brother’s defense, and kept all knowledge 
of the great trouble from her parents. This 
was not at all hard, for her father had lately 
shut himself up more closely than ever in 
his study, and her mother hardly ever left 
her room, and was evidently failing fast. 
Irene employed skillful counsel to defend 
Arthur, and made the most heroic efforts to 
obtain his acquittal. These unusual expen- 
ses swallowed up her salary and savings, and 
rendered it impossible for her to pay to her 
father the allowance she usually set apart for 
him. Several times the Doctor had emerged 
from his study upon hearing her return at 
night, thus asking, in his silent way, for 
money, but she had none to give him. This 
seemed to depress him very much, and to 
put a stop to his mysterious work, for he took 
to sitting in the little parlor for hours at a 
time, with his chin in his hands, and his eyes 
gazing on vacancy. 

During this sad time Vallier took many 
opportunities of proving to Irene what he 
was pleased to term his friendship for her. 
He displayed the deepest interest in Ar- 
thur’s defense, and was a constant attendant 
at court during the trial. His own lawyer 
waited upon Irene and tendered his services, 
which were declined. These exhibitions of 
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regard did not fail of producing their effect 
upon Irene. In her loneliness and deep 
trouble, she came to look upon Vallier as a 
friend , still, she doubted slightly, wondering 
if she could trust him. ‘Thus interesting him- 
self, and entering uncalled into Irene’s ser- 
vice, Vallier managed to call a number of 
times at Doctor Godsmark’s. Irene treated 
him with gentle kindness, and on one occa- 
sion he even thought he perceived an expres- 
sion of pleasure on her face at his appear- 
ance. 

He called one day and found Doctor 
Godsmark alone, sitting at the cold parlor 
stove. He looked like a mummy, and was 
evidently deeply depressed. From an ad- 
joining room came at intervals a faint, hol- 
low cough. Vallier had been warned by 
Irene not to utter a word to her parents 
about Arthur’s trouble, so he merely made 
some polite inquiries concerning Madame 
Godsmark’s health, before asking when Irene 
would return. To his surprise the Doctor 
presently seized his hand, and began, rather 
wildly, to pour out the story of his distress ; 
something about a wonderful instrument 
which he was about completing, but which 
required an outlay that he was entirely un- 
able to make. The poor Doctor's tale of 
sorrow and despair, having begun to flow, 
poured forth with increasing violence, until 
Vallier, having but a dim idea of what it all 
meant, but understanding that money was 
needed, took out his pocket-book and tossed 
a thousand dollars on the table. He then 
shook Godsmark s hand, wished him success, 
and hastily departed before the Doctor had 
recovered from his surprise; for to do the 
latter justice, he never thought of asking 
Vallier for money. 

In spite of all the efforts made in Arthur’s 
behalf, he was convicted and sentenced to 
imprisonment for a term of years in the fort 
on Alcatraz Island. As Irene left the court- 


room at the conclusion of the trial, accom- 
panied by Vallier, they met a tall soldier 
walking rapidly, who stiffly raised his cap as 
he passed. Irene trembled, and became paler 
than before. 

Arthur went to prison ; 


It was Urquhart. 


but although 
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Irene had failed in one effort to obtain his 
freedom, she did not despair, but at once 
began to lay other plans, which were destined 
to produce results. 

About a week after Arthur’s conviction, 
another blow fell upon her, a8 if fate were 
determined to do its worst. Upon her en 
tering the theater one evening, the manager 
requested a few moments’ conversation with 
her. When they were alone, he said: 

“Miss Godsmark, it pains me to say what 
I am obliged to communicate to you this 
evening. Your acting heretofore has given 
perfect satisfaction; in fact, it has been a 
drawing card; but this unfortunate affair of 
your brother’s, we find, has given rise to 
considerable feeling of an adverse sort, and 
we apprehend that your remaining in the 
theater will seriously affect the receipts. Be- 
lieve me, there is nothing personal in this on 
my part; but you are aware that there are 
certain jeaiousies in the profession, and that 
we must be guided to a certain extent by pub- 
lic feeling. Of course, you will remain dur- 
ing the term of your contract, which has 
nearly expired, but after that—you perceive 
and the worthy man coughed a little. 
“You have our best wishes,” he concluded. 

“Very well, sir,” replied Irene. “I am 
not surprised.” 

“This is my last night at the American,” 
said Irene, as she left the theater with Val- 
lier on the evening that her engagement 
closed. 

“The American will never see a more 
charming actress,” replied Vallier, smoothly. 
But Irene did not notice the compliment ; 
she was thinking of something else. ‘* Have 
you made another engagement?” he asked. 

“No; there is no chance for me in San 
Francisco.” 

“* Not at another theater?” 

“No.” 

‘May I ask what you intend to do?” 

“T intend to do my duty.” 

“That is rather indefinite.” 

“Tt is definite to me.” ° 

It was a beautiful evening, and at Vallier’s 
request they extended their walk to Ports- 
mouth Square, the old Plaza of San Francis- 
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co, which at that time had not yet fallen un- 

der the yellow shadow of Chinese invasion. 

A military band was playing in the vicinity 

as they strolled along the gravel walk. The 

loud, martial notes seemed to affect Vallier 

:nusually ; he felt a peculiar thrill, and won- 

dered at it indolently. There were no prom- 
naders near. He paused in the shade of a 

tree—a thick cypress, like a monument. 

N ‘“Trene,” he said, taking her hand, and 
peaking low, “you need never act again 
unless you wish. You shall not be depen- 
lent on selfish managers. Irene, I love 

‘ Hush,” she said, withdrawing her hand, 

yt another word or I shall leave you.” 

‘TIrene,” he said, going on volubly yet 
cently, “‘nothing can prevent me from say- 
ing these words: I love you—I always have 

ved you—I will love you always. No one 
will ever love you as I do. You cannot es- 

e me—I shall always be near you. I 
ould go through fire and flood for you—I 
vould face any danger for you—I would suf- 
fer death for you—I would burn in the 

flames of hell for you. If you smiled, I 
would be repaid. Irene—” more eagerly, 
yet gently, “I have a splendid palace here ; 
I have a lovely villa in Monterey ; my yacht 
ies in the bay— the ‘ Cleopatra ’— she flies 
over the water like a bird—” 

Irene had stood as if in a dream ; but she 
roused herself and said: “ You would not 
soil your gloves for me.” 

“TI would gladly die for you,” he said, in 
a sentimental tone. There was a conflict of 
expressions in her face. She gazed at him 
earnestly, and seemed to make a resolve. 

‘ Will you risk disgrace ?” she asked. 

* Yes.” 

‘And imminent danger—even death.” 

The crash of warlike music burst forth in- 
spiringly. 

“Yes,” he cried ; 
earnest before. 

“Then,” said Irene, speaking rapidly, 
“meet me tomorrow night at ten o’clock on 
the old wharf at North Beach. Think once 
more: Will you venture everything? ” 

“T will. I shall meet you there,” said 
Vallier eagerly. 





he had never felt so 
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‘““Good night, then,” said Irene, holding 


out her hand. ‘We will part here.” She 
pressed his hand lightly, and walked quickly 
away. 

The next night the fog rolled in from the 
ocean heavily, and acold wind blew. Irene, 
on the old wharf at North Beach, shivered 
and wrapped her cloak about her as she 
crouched behind an old boat. She tried to 
tell the time by her watch, but it was too 
dark to see the hands. She felt certain that 
Vallier was late. The water lapped eagerly 
among the piles; it occurred to her that the 
bay would be very rough that night. She 
became very impatient. Presently a figure 
appeared, muffled in a long, dark overcoat. 
Irene knew by the indolent, graceful walk 
that it was Vallier. He peered to the right 
and left as he came, and she rose to meet 
him. He hurried forward when he saw her, 
saying something which she did not under- 
stand. 

“You are late,” she said. ‘ Do you re- 
gret your promise? Do you want to go 
back ?” 

“Command me,” he replied ; 
that you desire can be appalling.” 

“Then I will trust you. Listen, and I 
will tell you why I am here, and in what I 
want assistance. There is no one else I can 
rely on. Arthur is to make his escape from 
prison tonight ; he has been furnished means 
to do so. We must row over to Alcatraz, 
and bring him away in the boat. Come, let 
us go at once ; there is no time to lose.” 

Vallier gazed aghast over the black, stormy 


“ nothing 


water. The icy breeze struck a chill through 
him. 
“What? In this gale? Do you know 


how rough the bay is out there?” 

“You are not afraid!” cried Irene, with 
doubt and astonishment mingled in her voice 
and manner. 

“We should be upset as sure as fate,” he 
said. 

Irene remained silent. 

“Tt would be terrible to die, Irene,” he 
murmured, with a shiver. 

“It is more terrible to live,” said Irene, 
in a tone of indescribable pathos. 

Vallier suddenly caught her in his arms. 
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“Trene, he said, in an agitated voice, “do 
not venture out there; there is no need. 
Arthur shall be free without that; I swear 
it. I have money, plenty of it. I have in- 
fluence with great men; more than you 
think. I willspenda million dollars; Arthur 
shall be pardoned; I swear it. Irene, go 
with me tonight—now. See those lamps 
yonder? It is my traveling carriage. My 
bays go like the wind. They will take us 
to my white villa of the Golden Lilies, at 
Monterey—a beautiful house, Irene, in the 
midst of blooming gardens, where birds sing 
forever ; and the blue water before it, and 
the white surf murmuring on the sands. 
And the ‘Cleopatra’ shall come, and we 
will sail away to the sweet islands of the 
south; and Arthur shall be free, and I will 
make him rich. He shall be freer than you 
can make him by this dangerous act. I 
swear it—I swear it—by heaven, the saints, 
the holy angels—” 

“Hush!” cried Irene, in a tone of mere 
horror. Her head whirled dizzily. A new 
light, hideous and noxious, broke upon her. 
The poor girl’s mind had been so centered 
upon Arthur and his dreadful trouble, that 
she had been blind to other things. The 
wagging tongues of the crowd had sneeringly 
connected her name with Vallier’s long ago. 
She gave a gasp and a moan as if she had 
been suddenly stabbed. She saw in Vallier 
a trifler, who had deceived her with a perfid- 
ious friendship. She pushed him backward 
with all her force, ran down the steps of the 
landing, and sprang into a small boat lying 
there. Vallier followed, but she had already 
pushed off, and was fitting the oars in the 
rowlocks. 

A strange emotion filled the young man’s 
breast. He did not wonder at it, but was 
intensely conscious of a deep and thrilling 
sensibility never felt before. It was as if the 
coarse husk of selfishness had burst, and 
disclosed the existence of nobler and purer 
It was, perhaps, the first upspring- 
ing of genuine love. He looked with some- 
thing like despair at the water which sepa- 
rated him from Irene, and stretched out his 
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arm as if to stay her departure. 
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“Let me go with you, Irene,” he called. 
“ All I ask is to go. I will be silent; I will 
not say a word. Come back, I beg, I pray. 
Irene, I mean no wrong; I am honorable. 
Let me go—only let me go. Irene!” 

She made a reply as she rowed away, but 
the wind blew strongly, and he did not un- 
derstand what it was. He sprang up the 
steps and ran to the end of the wharf just in 
time to see her vanish in the rolling fog. He 
would have called again, but he feared to 
attract attention. He took off his hat and 
dashed it on the planks. He cursed himself, 
not sincerely, but because it was a natural 
thing to do under such circumstances of self- 
reproach. Never had the Sybarite been so 
agitated. He hurried away; then he hurried 
back again. He looked about for another 
boat. None practicable could be seen. At 
last, he surprised his coachman by bolting 
hastily into his carriage, and ordering to be 
driven to the city-front. Arrived at the city- 
front, he was again perplexed. He wished 
to hire a boat, but he was afraid of exciting 
suspicion. He became confused. He had 
never had to actually /A7é before. 

He passed an unhappy night. He re- 
mained on the street. He walked, and rode. 
He could decide on nothing. His coachman 
swore terribly under his breath. About three 
o'clock he concluded that he would go to 
Doctor Godsmark’s house, and see if Irene 
had returned; yet he did not know whether 
she intended returning home or not. He 
knew that the Doctor often worked late into 
the night, and he depended on finding him 
up. He tried to make himself believe that 
his suspense would soon be ended. 

He entered Leidesdorff Street, and saw that 
the window of the Doctor’s study was lighted 
up. The street door was unlocked; he went 
in, ascended the stairs, and knocked gently 
upon the door. ‘Then it occurred to him 
that his appearance at that hour would seem 
very strange to the Doctor. A ray of light 
shot from the keyhole, and the door was 
nervously opened. Doctor Godsmark ap- 
peared with a lamp in his hand. His appear- 
ance was startling. He was scarcely more 
than a shadow, but his sunken eyes were di- 
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lated, and shone brilliantly and triumphantly. 
He gazed at Vallier for a moment, and then, 
reaching out his nervous hand, drew him 
inside. 

“Tam glad you have come,” he said, in 
an eager whisper. ‘“ You lent me money; I 
haven’t forgotten that, and you shall be re- 
paid tenfold. It is finished at last, and just 
in time—just in time. Come, I am all 
ready. You helped to complete it, and you 
shall share the triumph. Come.” He drew 
Vallier, mystified and startled, into the study, 
and shut the door carefully. The scanty 
furniture was thrust back against the walls, 
leaving the room clear. Before the sofa, at 
the side of the room, stood an instrument of 
marvelous workmanship. It consisted of 
something like a camera-obscura, in conjunc- 
tion with other intricate apparatus, among 
which could be seen receptacles of glass con- 
taining strange liquids. 

(his mysterious mechanism received but 
a glance from Vallier; his eyes were fixed 
on a still figure placed in a sitting position 
on the sofa, and entirely covered with a 
white sheet, which dimly showed the outlines 
of the human form. Vallier gazed on this 
awful figure, and almost dropped to the floor, 

» weak was he with superstitious terror. 

‘It is Irene,” murmured the Doctor. 

“Trene!” gasped Vallier, in a_horror- 
stricken whisper. 

“My wife—yes,” sighed Godsmark, “ she 
lied suddenly tonight.” 

Vallier sank into a chair and pressed his 
hand on his heart. 

“Before the final triumph, I must explain 

you,” whispered Godsmark, with gleaming 

es. ‘You are the first human being to 
hear these wonderful things. All other in- 
ventions are confined to the earth—to mortal 
things; but this is destined to penetrate the 
unknown, and reveal to our view the images 
of celestial or infernal beings. You have 
often heard of sudden death, have you not?” 

“My God, yes,” gasped Vallier. 

“Of course; we all have. Now listen: 
When a human being is deprived of life so 
suddenly, I believe that, for some unknown 
reason, an immortal being, angel, god, or 
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devil, appears to him or her in tangible shape, 
and the frail mortal existence, blasted by the 
awful sight, suddenly perishes. Does it not 
blind our eyes to gaze at the sun? Is it not 
written that he must die who hath looked 
upon a God? Mortal eyes stricken by such 
a sight must retain the impression of it after 
death ; it must be stamped indelibly upon 
the retina. This instrument, placed before 
the open eyes of one who has perished sud- 
denly by such a fearful visitation, will take 
from the seared retina the exact figure of 
the immortal visitant, and by means of these 
intricate arrangements and sensitive fluids 
will throw it with at least a slight semblance 
of its supernatural splendor upon that thin 
disk of prepared metal which you see.” 

Vallier could scarcely credit his senses, 
and almost believed himself the victim of 
some hideous dream. 

“I am too impatient now to explain the 
mechanism to you,” continued the Doctor, 
“but I will do so soon. I will light these 
powerful lamps. Now I will uncover—her 
face ; and soon on yonder disk will shine the 
figure of that angelic being whose appearance 
has released her from this weary life.” 

Godsmark was stepping towards the still 
figure, when Vallier clutched his arm. 

“Tf it—kills them,” he whispered, trem- 
bling, “ shall we not—also die—at the—at 
the—sight of it ?” 

“Tt is not likely—it is not likely,” said the 
Doctor, impatiently. ‘ We need not think 
of that. Behold!” He stepped forward, 
and drew the sheet from the white face of 
the corpse. Its eyes were open, staring and 
expressionless. 

There was an awful hush. The very walls 
seemed to watch. ‘The two men heard their 
hearts beat. ‘There were other noises about 
the house, but they did not hearthem. A 
minute passed by likean age. No wondrous 
figure flashed out upon the darkened disk. 
Suddenly the features of the corpse seemed 
to twitch—its eyes to dilate with horror. 
There was a movement! It rose slowly in 
its white garments with a low moan as of 
agony. 

‘* Jrene,” she whispered, gazing straight be- 
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fore her; “the boat,—she is drowning— 
drowning—” She suddenly sank down- 
wards. Doctor Godsmark sprang forward 
and caught her as she fell, and both went 
down together. 

“QO God!” groaned Vallier, springing to 
the door. He tore it open and rushed out. 
Strong hands seized him. The little parlor 
was full of armed men, and the weird light 
from the study was reflected from bayonets 
and musket barrels. ‘They were soldiers of 
the provost guard, sent to search Doctor 
Godsmark’s house for infernal machines, 
which, it was reported, were being manu- 
factured there. 

Vallier leaned against the wall half faint- 
ing. He scarcely heard the officer’s stern 
questions, and could only point feebly to- 
wards the study. The officerentered. Doc- 
tor Godsmark lay on the floor with his wife 
in his arms. He was quite dead ; and poor 
Madame Godsmark, too, had passed from 
her strange trance to death with him. 


VI. 


IRENE left Vallier on the wharf with feel- 
ings of anger, grief, and humiliation. She 
rowed with fierce energy directly out into the 
channel towards Alcatraz, and soon her ut- 
most efforts were necessary to propel the 
light craft through the rough chop seas. 
After a severe struggle, which almost exhaust- 
ed her strength, Alcatraz loomed grimly 
through the fog. She approached with 
great caution and landed ona shelving bank, 
securing the boat’s painter to a projecting 
point of rock. This steep side of the island 
sloped directly up to a parapet far above, but 
dimly seen in the fog masses that whirled in 
from the sea. After gazing anxiously about 
for a short time, she threw herself on the 
ground to recover from her exhaustion before 
beginning the ascent. It was at this point 
that Arthur had arranged to make his escape. 

At length she began to ascend the steep 
Creeping close to the earth on her 


slope. 
hands and knees, she moved slowly along, 
pausing now and then to watch and listen. 
At last she almost shrank into the ground as 
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the dark spectral figure of a sentinel emerged 
from the fog and moved along the parapet 
above her. He disappeared in the gloom, 
and once more she crept a little farther up. 
She did not wish to risk missing Arthur in 
the fog. Then a great cannon appeared at 
her left, frowning from an embrasure, and 
she stopped and waited. It seemed a long 
time to her, but it was not very long, when 
a dark, moving object on the parapet caught 
her eye. It grew larger, and soon became 
the figure of a man, crouching low, and 
about to descend. It was Arthur! Her heart 
leaped with joy. She involuntarily started 
uptomeethim. She did not see the appar- 
ently gigantic figure arise from the shadow of 
the cannon; she did not hear the click of the 
musket-lock ; but the hoarse challenge smote 
her heart like death. 

“ Halt! Who goes there ?” 

There was a moment of frozen silence, 
full of despair. Then Arthur’s voice an- 
swered, coolly, but its infirmity increased 
with excitement: “ A—friend. Wi—with- 
out—the countersign, I — regret —um—to 
say.” 

Then the blood left Irene’s heart, and 
rushed hotly to her face again ; for she had 
recognized in the voice of the sentinel a fa- 
miliar burr, sounding strangely amid those 
wild surroundings. She ran up the short 
intervening slope toward him. The soldier 
half turned, with his drill-like movement, to 
confront the new enemy. She threw herself 
on her knees, and said : 

“ Edward, it is Irene.” 

“ Trene !” muttered Urquhart, as if stupe- 
fied ; and he grounded his musket. 

“Tt is Arthur,” said Irene eagerly. ‘‘ For 
heaven’s sake let him go. I know you hate 
me now, but let him go for old friendship’s 
sake.” 

“I do not hate you, Irene,” said Urqu- 
hart, in a sorrowful voice, “but I cannot let 
him go.” 

“ Edward, for God’s sake let him escape.” 

“T cannot. Do you not know that I am 
no longer a free citizen, but a soldier, bound 
by a stern military law? Do you not know 
that what you ask is my dishonor?” 
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“Qh, no, surely not dishonor, but only 
generous mercy.” 

“T have lost you, Irene, through my own 
blind folly. Iknowit now. I have nothing 
left but honor. Can you ask me to sacrifice 
that ?” 

“ Would it—could it—be proved against 
you ?” asked Irene drearily. 

“Tt would be proved, without doubt ; but, 
worse than that, I should fall in my own re- 
spect, as one who had broken his oath and 
betrayed his trust.” 

Irene suddenly began to cry and sob wild- 
ly. Urquhart knelt down beside her, and 
took her hand gently. 

“Don’t, Irene,” he said tremulously, 
“you'll kill me.” Then he was silent, and 
seemed shaken with emotion. Suddenly he 
arose, stepped up to Arthur, and said vehe- 
mently : “* Arthur, run this bayonet through 
me, and you can go.” 

* Th—thank you,” replied Arthur calmly, 
‘“ but I shall do nothing of the sort.” 

“Trene,” said Urquhart, kneeling beside 
her once more. “I may never see you 
again. Can you listen to me, if I say any- 
thing against Vallier ?” 

‘“‘T hate him—I hate him,” she answered 
in a woful voice. 

“ Thank heaven,” said Urquhart solemnly. 
“| wanted to warn you. He is dishonora- 
ble. He deceived us contemptibly. Do 
you remember when we quarreled, I said he 
called on you ?” 

“ He had not at that time.” 

‘“‘T know it. He concealed himself in his 
carriage at your door to make me believe he 
had entered. One of my comrades was in 
the saloon opposite and observed the ma- 
neuvre. He told me about it as a curious 
incident this very night; but he had no idea 
that I was an interested party.” 

“T am glad you know I spoke the 
truth.” 

“TI was a scoundrel to doubt it. 
ever care for me again, Irene ?” 

“T have always loved you,” she replied, 


Can you 


In tears. 
At that moment a light appeared at a dis- 
tance in the fort. 
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Urquhart started up. “Good heavens, 
the relief is coming,” he said. 

“Arthur!” cried Irene, clasping her hands. 

“Take him and go,” said Urquhart, hur- 
riedly. ‘ Hurry—there is not a moment to 
lose.” 

He tried to push them from the parapet; 
but Irene would not stir. 

“Arthur,” she said slowly, “you cannot 
escape tonight. Go back to your cell.” 

“What madness is this,” ejaculated Ur- 
quhart, in his old fiery, impulsive way. “ Go 
at once ; go—go.” 

“Hecannot go. Think of your disgrace.” 

“T will suffer everything. Arthur, for 
God’s sake, take her and go.” 

‘Just as Rene s—says,” replied Arthur, 
coolly. 

The tramp of the advancing guard was 
heard. 

“Better that all should die than one 
be dishonored. Go back, Arthur,” said 
Irene. 

Arthur vanished in the darkness. Ur- 
quhart felt Irene’s soft arms about him for 
an instant, and felt her lips touch his cheek; 
then she was gone, down the steep slope in- 
to the black fog and night. 

Yes, the fog was thick, and the night was 
dark, and the waves clamored hoarsely, and 
the cold wind blew. The tide was ebbing, 
too, and sweeping swiftly out through the 
Golden Gate. It was a wild night for a lit- 
tle skiff to venture on the turbulent waters. 
When the golden spears of morning drove 
darkness over the distant horizon, a vessel 
bound in picked up, outside the heads, a 
small boat floating bottom up in the waves. 

Vallier did not return to his butterfly life. 
He had truthfully disclaimed being a devil ; 
he was only a man after all. He became 
melancholy ; and it was true that he gave a 
large sum for masses for the repose of Irene’s 
soul. He soon embarked for Washington, 
where he spent money freely, and invoked 
every influence to procure the pardon and 
release of Arthur Godsmark. He eventu- 
ally succeeded in this. Having completed 
his self-imposed task, he wandered to Eu- 
rope, and presently found himself amidst the 
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seductive enticements of Homburg, in its 
palmy gambling days. He became so de- 
voted an attendant at the green tables that 
his great fortune took to itself wings, or rath- 
er was raked in by imperturbable croufiers. 
Then, beginning to feel the cold breath of 
the world, no longer ameliorated by passing 
through a medium of wealth, he quaffed a 
Lethean draught, and luxuriously slept his 
life away on a velvet couch in one of the 
magnificent saloons of the Kursaal. 

Arthur emerged from prison a grave and 
saddened youth. Remembering tenderly 
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poor Irene’s ambition for him, he devoted 
himself to his studies, and is now a promi- 
nent judge in an eastern city. 

Urquhart distinguished himself in the 
army. He went to the seat of war in the 
East, and became a captain of volunteers. 
Both as a soldier and an officer he was re- 
nowned for the most splendid bravery, and 
for his utter contempt of danger and death. 
He was torn to pieces by the explosion of a 
shell in almost the last battle of the war, 
and every one who knew him grieved deeply 
for him. 

C. x. & 


MODERN EGYPT. 


Ir there is anything more puzzling to the 
student than ancient Egypt, it is certainly 
modern Egypt. The mysteries which cling 
about ancient Egypt are, it is true, absent 
from modern; yet the emotions it excites 
are so varied and contradictory, the change 
from its busy cities to the silence of its des- 
erts so sudden and appalling, that it seems 
as difficult to give a consistent account of 
the Egypt of today, as to reconcile all the 
conflicting theories concerning the worship 
of Osiris, or the government of the Pharaohs. 
Indeed, south of Cairo there is no such thing 
as modern Egypt, for there the past creeps 
out from between ruined portals, and engulfs 
all the little present in its colossal shadow. 
It is in Cairo and Alexandria that the life of 
today must be studied—a life so prodigal of 
riches and of squalor, of picturesqueness and 
of filth, a character so composed of sullen 
patience and childish light-heartedness, that 
it is impossible to write of either without 
seeming contradiction. 

The written history of Egypt begins when 
her freedom as a nation was first irrevocably 
crushed under a conquering foot. The an- 
nals of the world contain no sadder story 
than this, of the downfall of the earliest 
among civilized nations. Persians, Assyr- 
ians, Greeks, and Romans, succeeded each 
other in the work of destruction; but the 


land retained something of its Pharaonic 
splendor, until the Saracens set foot upon its 
soil. While the Byzantine Emperors were 
striving to forcibly Christianize Egypt ; while 
the last followers of the old faith were seek- 
ing shelter in the sacred groves of Philz ; 
when the glory of Alexandria was begin- 
ning to wane, and the ruins of the Serape- 
um were already moss-grown—there was 
born at Mecca a child whose future was to 
change the fate of half the known world. 
He was the descendant of a rich and pow- 
erful family, to whom belonged the honor- 
able office of Keepers of the Caiba. His 
father, Abdallah, was so remarkably hand- 
some, that it is said that at his marriage two 
hundred maidens died of broken hearts. 
Many miracles are related concerning the 
birth of his son Mahomet; but it was not 
until he reached the age of forty, that he pro- 
claimed his mission as a prophet. There is 
no life or character in history stranger than 
that of Mahomet. Shrewd, yet passionate ; 
brave and determined, yet subject to terrible 
mental depression ; a bitter enemy of idols, 
yet born an idolator ; superstitious, sensuous, 
proud and cruel, this man gathered about 
him, first a little band of half-doubting be- 
lievers, then an army which by the sword 
was to force the Prophet's creed upon half 
the world. Yet this cruel man, who could 
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neither read nor write, has left recorded in 
his Koran precepts of such justice and beau- 
ty as to astonish the Christian reader. So 
firmly did Mahomet establish his faith, that 
it did not die with him, but under his suc- 
cessors spread far and wide. He had but 
lately ceased to live, when his followers un- 
der Amron conquered Persia, Syria, and 
Egypt. ‘To the greatest stronghold of idola- 
try came these destroyers of idols, and found 
that Christian hands had already laid waste 
the shrines of Isis and Osiris. Once more 
the religion of the land was changed by force, 
and its seed watered with blood. 

Here it may be said that the history of 
modern Egypt begins. When the Saracen 
army under Amronm entered Alexandria, on 
Dec. 22d, 640, the captor wrote to the Ca- 
liph : 

‘‘T have taken the great city of the West. It is 
impossible for me to enumerate the variety of its 
riches and beauty, and I shall content myself with 
observing that it contains four thousand palaces, four 
thousand baths, four hundred theaters, or places of 
amusement, twelve thousand shops for the sale of 
vegetable food, and forty thousand tributary Jews.” 


Later, the conqueror sent the Caliph the 
following graphic account of the land he had 
been at such pains to gain possession of: 


‘* Egypt is a compound of black earth and green 
plants, between a pulverized mountain and a red 
sand. ‘The distance from Tyene to the sea is a 
nonth’s journey for a horseman. Along the valley 
descends a river, upon which the blessing of the 
Most High reposes both morning and evening, and 
which rises and falls with the revolutions of the sun 
and moon, When the annual dispensation of Provi- 
dence unlocks the springs and fountains that nourish 
the earth, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding 
waters through the realm of Egypt; the fields are 
overspread by the salutary flood, and the villages 
communicate with each other in their painted barks. 

According to the changes of the season, the 
face of the country is adorned with a silver wave, a 
verdant emerald, and the deep yellow of a golden 
harvest.” 


This apt and concise description is as ap- 
plicable to Egypt today as when the trium- 
phant Amron penned it. 

Not content to occupy the glories of 
Alexandria, he moved his army above 
the Delta, and founded the new capital 
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of El Cahireh, “the victorious.” The 
Saracens had no respect for the civiliza- 
tions which preceded them. Iconoclasts 
by religion, they considered the art of sculp- 
ture a crime; intolerant of all beliefs but 
their own, they found heathen temples an 
abomination in their sight; profoundly ig- 
norant of literature, they held books in no 
regard. When Amron appealed to the Ca- 
liph Omar, to know what should be done 
with the magnificent library in Alexandria, 
he received, according to the well-known 
story, the following reply : “The books you 
mention are either in conformity with the 
Book of God, or they are not. If they are, 
the Koran is sufficient without them ; if they 
are not, they ought to be destroyed.” It is 
said that the zealous Amron distributed them 
to the keepers of the baths, to whom they 
served as fuel for six months. 

Nowhere can the fable of the phoenix be 
more aptly applied than to Cairo, for it lit- 
erally rose out of the ashes of the ancient 
kingdom. ‘The palaces of Alexandria were 
robbed of all their treasures to deck its walls; 
the temples were torn stone from stone to 
pave its streets and build its flat-roofed hous- 
es. Four hundred Greek columns adorn a 
single mosque ; another has a slab, carved 
over with the praises of Tutmes, sawn in two 
to form a door-step. The remains of Mem- 
phis were so entirely absorbed into the new 
city, that a single colossal statue is alone 
left to mark the ancient city’s site. Scarce- 
ly a house, or wall, or street, in the older 
Cairo, but bears witness to the ruthless dep- 
redations of the Saracen invaders. The arch- 
itecture which rose from these fragments was, 
like the people whose will called it to life, a 
sort of adaptation of the material at hand. 
The Saracens, as a nation, seem a strange ac- 
cident of history. Rising as suddenly and 
mysteriously as a summer flood, they swept 
over nation after nation, taking to themselves 
the customs of one, the industries of anoth- 
er, the arts of a third, modifying and adapt- 
ing them to their needs, only stamping upon 
each their own characteristic. They went 
forth with nothing their own except a creed. 
By conquest and absorption they became 
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the ruling nation of the world. They may be 
said to have had no art except architecture ; 
for Mohammed in the Koran forbade the 
making of pictures and statues, declaring 
that whoso in this world makes anything in 
human form, shall in the next be condemned 
to find asoul to fit it. An early Arab histo- 
rian attributes the origin of their architec- 
ture to the Persians. That the Byzantine 
style had also its influence is evident. It is 
a significant fact that a Copt (native Egyp- 
tian) was employed to roof the Caaiba, when 
it was rebuilt during the prophet’s boyhood. 
When the Saracens entered Egypt they found 
numbers of Christian churches which could 
be converted into mosques, and which doubt- 
less had an influence in forming their archi- 
tecture. The Coptic artificers and workmen 
were called in to build new mosques, for the 
Arabs were skillful in no branch of mechan- 
ics. The two hundred and fifty years which 
followed the conquest of Egypt left no mon- 
uments by which can be traced the gradual 
development of art. 

The mosque of Ibn-Tooloon is the most 
ancient Muslim edifice of known date. It is 
also remarkable as being the earliest instance 
of the pointed arch being used throughout a 
building. Indeed, Arab architecture seems 
in many particulars the precursor of the 
Gothic. Inthe mosque of Tooloon the geo- 
metrical and scroll ornament is first found— 
the most fascinating characteristic of Arabian 
art. The infinite variety and labyrinthine 
elaborateness of this work is a constant won- 
der to the visitor to Cairo. To follow its in- 
tricacies is bewildering to the brain. The 
mosquesabound with these arabesques, which 
are as gracefully fantastic as the patterns the 
frost traces upon a window pane. Though 
dust-laden and falling to decay, they are still 
a complete exponent of grace of outline. 

One of the noblest mosques in Cairo is 
that of Sultan Hassan. Its entrance way is 
roofed with stalactites of plaster, which give 
it the appearance of a vast cave. The change 
from the noisy streets without to its cool twi- 
light is delightful. The center of the mosque 
is occupied by an immense court, on the 
four sides of which are semi-circular domed 
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spaces, left entirely open towards him who 
enters. In the middle of the court is a foun- 
tain, at which the faithful bathe before going 
to prayers. In the eastern wall a niche 
marks the direction of Mecca. Toone side 
of this a flight of steps leads to a sort of pul- 
pit, from which the Koran is read. The 
quadrangle is over one hundred feet square ; 
the walls are one hundred feet high, and cov- 
ered with arabesque and mosaic inscriptions. 
Slender columns uphold the domes; the sun- 
shine lies warm and yellow in the court; the 
sparrows twitter in nooks in the crumbling 
walls; above, the azure sky is seen, pierced 
by the needle-like minarets, from whose sum- 
mit an echoing voice comes floating down, 
“* Prayer is better than sleep ; come to pray- 
er”; and at the sound, the people drop 
upon their knees, and bow their turbaned 
heads to the ground. 

There is something very beautiful in this 
semi-pagan custom of leaving a place of wof- 
ship in part unroofed. The ancient Romans 
realized it, when they left the eye of the Pan- 
theon open toward heaven. In Mohamme- 
dan mosques the rain and sunshine have free 
entrance, and the little birds build their nests 
among the carvings and come and go at will, 
tuning the prayers of those below to the un- 
ceasing twitter of their voices. 

A mosque is to a Muslim not merely a 
place of prayer ; it isa home to the homeless, 
a retreat for the idle, and a center of trade 
for the industrious. In the porticoes bar- 
bers ply their razors. Under the arches beg- 
gars sleep and eat; yet the inner place of 
prayer is always cool and still. The Mosque 
of El Azhar is the great university of Cairo, 
with 11,000 students registered yearly on its 
roll. Its interior presents a scene which 
would drive to insanity the entire faculty of 
an American college. Cross legged upon 
the floor of its immense court are seated the 
students—gray-bearded men, gaily-dressed 
youths, ragged boys. Ail who are studying 
at all do so out loud, rocking rapidly back 
and forth ; a few lie full length on their faces 
and write. Some have not yet awakened, 
and lie rolled in their mantles; others are 
breakfasting. The water-seller walks about, 
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jingling his brass cups, and crying, “ Moyd, 
moydé” in shrill tones ; fruit venders find ea- 
ger customers; some sly truants play. “tag” 
among the further columns. Law, jurispru- 
dence, theology, and medicine are being ac- 
quired by these turbulent students, yet the 
single text book is the Koran. 

Much of the exterior beauty of a Saracen 
building is due to the extreme contrast of 
curved and perpendicular lines. The broad 
swell of the shallow domes, out of whose 
midst rise the slender minarets, with their 
curved balustrades and lance-like tops all 
outlined sharply against the glowing sky, 
is graceful beyond comparison. Byzantine 
architecture has this charm, but scarcely in 
the perfection to be found in Cairo. The 
Mosque of the Citadel, aithough marred by 
some elements strangely foreign to the archi- 
tecture, is a fine example of this. Dome 
rises upon dome, a pyramid of swelling curves. 
The walls are of deeply-veined Oriental ala- 
baster; the light within is lustrous with the 
glow of painted glass, losing itself in the 
somber richness of ‘Turkish carpets. Beau- 
tiful as is, it reminds one too forcibly of the 
luxurious sensuality of later Mohammedan- 
ism, to be altogether pleasing. The view 
from this mosque is one of the loveliest sights 
The city lies below, the towers of 
its three hundred and fifty mosques piercing 
the misty air like a fairy forest ; on one side, 
“reen grain fields cleft by the sinuous course 
of the muddy Nile, and beyond, the golden 
waste of desert, broken only by the gigantic 
triangles of the Pyramids. To see the sun- 
set from this spot is to see the gates of Para- 
dise flung wide for one delicious minute. 

There is one monument in Cairo which 
antedates by sixteen years the Mosque of 
looloon. It is a Nilometer, an instrument 
for measuring the rise and fall of the river. 
It is a well eighteen feet square, having in 
its center a pillar marked off into cubits. On 
cach side are arched recesses surmounted by 
an inscription relating to the “ water sent by 
God from Heaven.” It stands in the garden 
of a deserted palace, whose marble courts 
and crumbling frescoes seem worthy to have 
been the dwelling-place of the Sleeping Prin- 
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cess. The garden is overrun with roses, 
geraniums, and sweet-peas. Arbors covered 
with grape vines protect marble-paved walks 
from the sun, and carved balustrades over- 
hang the slow-flowing river. The place is 
so mysteriously silent, so odorously sweet, 
that it at once recalls fables of wicked genii 
and enchanted beauties. A white-robed, iris- 
winged fairy might rise out of the stillness, 
and seem quite in place; or the handsome 
prince, all bedight in satins and feathers, 
might walk up the shady avenue on his way 
to waken with a caress the princess in the 
palace beyond, and surprise no one but the 
echoes which sleep lightly among the decay- 
ing marbles. 

The best specimen of domestic architec- 
ture to which a visitor to Cairo has access, is 
the Ghezireh Palace. It is entered by a 
marble-paved court, whose paneled ceiling 
is upheld by airy columns, whose arches re- 
sound to the cool splash of a sparkling foun- 
tain. Within the palace the walls are hung 
with satin of varying tints, and Persian car- 
pets deaden the fall of footsteps. The bath 
room is fit for Haroun al Raschid himself, 
with its marble floor sloping slowly down toa 
vast basin, in which the water plays with a 
musical trickle. Slender columns uphold a 
white-domed ceiling, into which panels of 
painted glass are sunk, shedding a glowing 
radiance over the cool whiteness of the place. 
In the palace garden is a lake, surrounded 
with a Moorish portico, which, if illuminated 
by colored lanterns, would seem a fitting 
illustration for Moore’s “Feast of the 
Roses.” 

One of the most marked characteristics of 
Cairene architecture is the bazar. Each 
trade has one devoted to itself—as, for in- 
stance, the jewelers’ bazar, the shoemakers’ 
bazar, the dry goods bazar. They are entered 
by equestrians and pedestrians alike —in- 
deed, the favorite mode of shopping in Cairo 
is on donkey-back, for this seat brings the 
purchaser on a level with the merchant, sit- 
ing cross-legged on the floor of his stall. 
Passageways or streets three or four feet 
wide intersect each other at right angles. 
The light is admitted through the roof, which 
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covers the whole. The place is dingy, noisy, 
and contains smells unutterable. 

One of the most interesting portions of 
old Cairo is what is known as the Coptic 
quarter. Passing through a low postern in 
an old Roman wall, we enter streets so nar- 
row that two cannot ride abreast—eccentric 
streets, which jump ditches, dodge through 
gateways, and walk up steps, disappearing at 
last around a corner or through a door. 
Hanging windows meet over the street, and 
are filled with carved lattices so delicate and 
beautiful as to shame their dingy surround- 
ings, and occasionally there is an arched 
doorway fit to be the entrance to a prince’s 
palace. It is a place of immense possibil- 
ities in the line of dirt and romance ; a suit- 
able mise en scene for the tales poor Scheher- 
ezade wove at the price of her life. Watch 
long enough at that house with the carved 
door and finely wrought lattices, and you 
will surely see enter the three one-eyed 
mendicants, and catch echoes of merriment 
within. From yonder window the fair, false 
lady must have bewitched the tailor; and 
that is certainly the door at which the jewel- 
er’s wife laid poor dead Hunchback. 

But all these pleasant fancies fade when we 
turn a sudden corner, and find ourselves in 
front of the little Coptic church. — Services 
are in progress as we enter, but one of the 
choir boys promptly lights a taper, and, still 
chanting his part, shows us quaint and rich 
inlayings in wood and ivory, some awkward 
old Byzantine paintings, and finally three lit- 
tle niches in which, it is claimed, sat Mary 
and Joseph and Jesus during the flight into 
Egypt. As we turn to leave the church the 
priest and the rest of the choir desert the 
altar and gather around us, begging alms. 

And these are the people who claim a 
lineal descent from the men who built Kar- 
nak, and whose language gave the key to the 
translation of the Rosetta Stone. How, in- 
deed, are the mighty fallen! How poor a 
successor is this dingy little church, with its 
niches and relics, to the solemn halls in which 
old Egypt worshiped its gods! Egypt pre- 
sents today the phenomenon of a land whose 
inhabitants, religion, government, and arts 
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are all foreign. And even that imported art 
is a thing of the past; for it is said that the 
only people in Cairo who can now trace a 
genuine scroll or arabesque are the Greek 
tailors, who embroider them on the dainty 
jackets of Turkish grandees or Circassian 
sultanas. The land has absolutely nothing 
of its own save its ruins and its river ; yet is 
not that as much as any other land can boast ? 

The nearer one approaches the majesty of 
the past in Egypt, the more the present seems 
to shrivel into worthlessness. The villages 
south of Cairo are mere collections of mud 
huts, roofed in with palm branches. Some- 
times a whole town will be built upon the 
roof of an ancient temple, and cumber it as 
little as a group of wasps’ nests. At Min- 
yea, the Khedive has several fine palaces, 
and an occasional sugar mill crouches by 
the Nile like an emblematic monster of the 
nineteenth century; but these detract noth- 
ing from the universal squalor and degrada- 
tion. The Khedive owns everything worth 
owning in the land, and the people hope 
only for a meager subsistence. The men 
are scrawny and high shouldered, reminding 
one not infrequently of the square figures 
upon the temple walls. The old women 
seem a company of resuscitated mummies 
from the caves of the Lybyan hills. But to 
see the young women at sunset filing down 
the river bank, with their water jars poised 
lightly upon their heads, is to see how Re- 
becca looked when she watered her flocks, 
or how Pharadh’s daughter bent over the 
wave-cradled Moses. ‘The grace and beauty 
of these women do not bear close inspection, 
but they add to the picturesqueness of many 
a scene. 

The most active western mind is led to 
generalize and dream in Egypt. The “why 
and wherefore,” which haunt perpetually our 
busy life, die of inertia there. Who cares 
to listen to statistics of pauperism and deg- 
radation, while the people are only graceful 
groups in a glowing landscape? Who asks 
how many cubits the river rises, while its 
muddy waters have strength to float the de- 
lighted traveler through scenes so enchant- 
ing? Indeed, poverty is scarcely painful in 
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a country where a single garment and un- 
limited leisure for sleep are enough to con- 
stitute happiness. ‘The crystalline clearness 
of the sky, the intense yellow of desert and 
sunlight, make Egyptian days a perpetual 
idyl, painted in sapphire and gold. The 
traveler’s luxurious pleasure boat floats upon 
a mystic river, whose lapping waters are a 
spell to tempt him into dreamland. The 
past and future are dead to him; he lives 
but in the delicious, unreal present. The air 
is molten sunshine; he can feel it glow in 
his lungs and intoxicate every sense, as he 
lies on his satin divan and drinks in the 
beauty of this dream. The idle days are 
singularly alike, yet never monotonous. 
Hazy sunrises, when the light creeps coyly 
over the awakening earth, and the cool breath 
of the night still fans the hills; hot noon 
days, when the stare of the sun has hushed 
all the land to glowing silence and the desert 
burns ina yellow blaze; sunsets, whose crim- 
son and purple mock the pen which would 
picture them, and nights whose shadows are 
but the antitype of day and know only a 
silver gloaming which is but a step-child to 
darkness. 
Sometimes the placid slopes which fon- 
the river rise into wild lime cliffs, 
mummy-pitted and wind-haunted. Some- 
times the green fields sweep away to meet 
the mountains, which snatch the red and 
gold from the palpitating air, and weave for 
themselves a thousand varying mantles with 
which to clothe their nakedness. Some- 
times the horizontal lines, which go ever 
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varying through this landscape, are broken 
by the sharp uprising of carved columns and 
massive walls. This is the climax of this 
living dream ; a phantom which comes and 
goes upon the bosom of this waking sleep. 
Old Egypt is never dead by moonlight. 
Then her ruins are silvered into life and re- 
peopled with the subjects of her Pharaohs. 
It needs then but a slow imagination to see 
the white-robed procession of priests wind 
up the sphinx-lined avenue of Karnak. A 
solemn music floats upon the air ; the weird 
figures, so long petrified upon the walls, step 
slowly down and join the kindred throng. 
Pennons float before the gateways, the moon- 
light kisses softly the red and blue of the 
columns, and toys with the gleaming white- 
ness of lotus blossoms. ‘The star-full vast- 
ness of the sky bends low above the echoing 
courts, where Osiris lends a listening ear to 
his stately worshipers. 

The sharp yelp of a jackal shivers the si- 
lence, and the gorgeous vision fades. The 
traveler raises his dazed eyes, and sees 
grouped about him in patient dumbness a 
range of Osiride columns. Their hands are 
crossed upon their breasts, their faces have 
a waiting look which is a foretaste of despair ; 
the walls about are crumbling; beyond, a 
single upright column pierces the sky, and 
wears a coronal of stars about its head. 
Dead, but unsepulchred, Egypt faces the 
day, while her untombed kings lie sceptreless 
in every museum of the earth. Better, in- 
deed, were annihilation than this undying 
death. 

Franklina Gray Bartlett. 


MUSICAL TASTE. 


Tuar we are a musical people is a claim 
our national egotism has not yet set up; but 
were such a claim made, there would be no 
want of argument in support of it. It could 
be urged that among us, musicians’ (espec- 
ially vocalists’) notes are cashed with a read- 
iness truly astonishing ; that a piano is an 
indispensable article of household furniture, 


and that few families are without some one 
to play it; that even in those remote and 
less wealthy districts spoken of as the “ Back- 
woods,” the abundance of musical instru- 
ments shows that musical interest is not a 
mere outgrowth of the culture of large cities; 
that the manufacture of pianos, etc., is an 
important branch of industry, giving employ- 
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ment to thousands of people, and reaching 
an excellence recognized all over the world. 
And further, that our amateurs include many 
excellent performers, and though they some- 
times afflict us with the worst composers, 
yet are they not without acquaintance with, 
and even love for, the best, and now and 
then, like August Mignon, blossom out into 
composers of real ability themselves ; that 
our professionals are a numerous and pros- 
perous body, with a good average of enlight- 
enment, frequently with high executive ca- 
pacity, not unfrequently with great technical 
learning, and occasionally manifesting a cre- 
ative talent so pronounced that only the want 
of opportunity prevents the recognition of 
its possessors among the world’s great. 

And yet, though all this and much more 
is undeniable, the stubborn fact remains with 
which we started, that we are not a musical 
people, in the sense in which the Germans 
and probably some other nationalities are; 
and considering the important place music 
holds, both in our social and educational 
systems, the question what it is that a musi- 
cal people possess and we lack, can not be 
dismissed as wanting either in interest or 
importance. 

We will hardly claim that this question 
can be answered in a single word, and yet 
it is scarcely too much to say that were our 
three most conspicuous faults corrected, the 
others would correct themselves. These 
faults are: want of musical taste, a degraded 
view of music, and an unworthy motive for 
its study. 

Concerning the first of these, 
taste is the faculty which chooses the best 
and most suitable, and rejects alike the bad 
and the inappropriate ; and no estimate of 
artistic values which disregards either of 
these considerations is worthy to be digni- 
fied by the name of taste. To illustrate: 
much, perhaps most, of the music heard in 
churches is bad, because its composers had 
not the ability to write anything better; and 
of the remainder most is bad, because suita- 
bility is disregarded both by those who select 
and those who hear it. 

But we will use the word taste in its more 
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limited sense, as the faculty which chooses 
the good. It must be obvious that the trite 
and commonplace occupy no higher place 
in music than in any other art, and yet these 
are the very qualities which commend much 
music to many hearers, and the want of 
which, in the opinion of many, constitutes a 
fault which they call ugly. Indeed, there are 
many who believe themselves specially ap- 
preciative, simply on account of the delight 
afforded them by trivial progressions of thirds 
and sixths, for instance, and these they call 
“ pretty”’—and here we may offer a very prac- 
tical suggestion: When all the impressions 
derived from a musical composition are nat- 
urally and completely expressed by the word 
“pretty,” we may generally suspect either 
ourselves of want of discernment, or the 
music of want of merit. Children often 
manifest great pleasure in rhyme and meter 
before they comprehend the sense of the 
words so arranged, and much of the delight 
in music which finds expression in the word 
“pretty” is of precisely the same order. 
But the child soon learns to seek for more 
in poetry than a mere jingle, owing to the 
example of friends and companions, and 
the direct influence of teachers. But in mu- 
sic these causes operate less beneficently: 
friends and companions generally have done 
nothing to correct their own taste, and the 
efforts of teachers are for the most part di- 
rected, not to the education of taste, but the 
development of executive skill. 

That the teachers’ endeavor should stop 
here is, of course, unfortunate; and we would 
suggest to them that in this direction their 
work admits of, and even calls for, great im- 
provement. And we would remind students, 
that although taste and knowledge are not 
so wedded as never to be found apart, yet 
that they have a natural affinity for each 
other, and that to add to musical skill mu- 
sical knowledge, is a means, and one of the 
best means, of acquiring musical taste. In 
this connection the study of harmony, and 
practice in at least the simpler kinds of mu- 
sical composition, cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended. Schumann’s “ Advice to Young 
Musicians” should be in the hands, heads 
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and hearts of all who play or sing, instead of 
as now being unknown to most of them. 

Teachers would do well to take their pu- 
pils in classes through such a book as W. S. 
C. Matihews’s “The Content of Music.” 
In former days, the mode of transmitting 
music to paper rendered the acquisition of 
knowledge compulsory to an extent of which 
we can now form no idea. When, for in- 
stance, accompaniments consisted only of a 
bass with figures, the study of thorough-bass 
was indispensable to their performance; and 
in later days, when a piano-forte piece was 
written with no indications as to phrasing 
(the punctuation of musical thought), a thor- 
ough comprehension of a composer’s inten- 
tion was demanded of any who would play 
his music; and this comprehension was ac- 
quired in many cases only by laborious 
thought; and they played best whose insight 
was most keen. Are we not, then, grossly 
misusing the facilities of the present day, 
when, by their aid, we make shift to interpret 
a composer’s work with no knowledge either 
of the grammar that governed, or the design 
that inspired him ? 

But besides the bad taste of ignorance, 
there is the bad taste of partial information. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
but only when we imagine it greater than it 
is, Or Overestimate that part of a truth which 
we happen to have apprehended. In the 
first case, we exaggerate the extent of our 
knowledge, and in the second case, its im- 
portance. This last is the condition which 
creates what we have called the bad taste 
of incomplete information. A musician, for 
instance, who has made one composer a 
special study, will sometimes be so dazzled 
by his favorite luminary, that he makes his 
merits, or even his mannerisms, the touch- 
stone by which he tries all music; while 
others who escape this fault fall into another 
very like it, namely, that of making suitabil- 
ity to their special instrument their standard 
of musical beauty. And again, those—and 
the class is a very large one—whose studies 
have been confined to modern music, are of- 
ten rendered incapable of appreciating many 
of the beautiful productions of the last cen- 
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tury. The fact is, that musical taste should 
recognize different kinds, as well as different 
degrees, of musical excellence ; and though 
but to few, indeed, is it given to be equally 
susceptible to the charm of all kinds of 
music, yet no one should quarrel with Milton 
because he fails to find in him the humor of 
Lamb, the tenderness of Wordsworth, or the 
chivalry of Scott, nor with either of these, 
because they lack the stately grandeur of 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

Our next great fault is the degraded view 
We entertain of music and its mission in the 
world. According to popular misjudgment, 
it belongs neither to poetry nor science, and 
is only recognized as an art on account of 
the difficulty in acquiring the skill of a per- 
former. It is regarded merely as an amuse- 
ment, and its mission, it is believed, is to 
furnish only a sensuous gratification. This 


- view of the case is unfortunate, in that a stu- 


dent holding it can never obtain results com- 
mensurate to the time expended in study, 
while the simple listener loses more than 
half the pleasure within his reach. 

The fact is, that music is the most com- 
plete of all the means of expressing mental 
impressions that Babel left unconfounded. 
True, its language is not always translatable 
—not because of its poverty, but of its ex- 
ceeding richness, there being in spoken 
tongues no words strong enough or broad 
enough to express the intensity of its utter- 
ances. ‘True, again, that many of its mean- 
ings are lost on many hearers; but the same 
is true of English, or any other spoken tongue, 
and they are languages notwithstanding, un- 
derstood best by those who have studied 
them most. And now, O skeptical reader, 
having followed your arguments thus far, be 
kind enough to follow ours a step farther. 
Go where some vast cathedral stands point- 
ing heavenwe * with a finger of solid mason- 
ry, and where within the garish light of day 
is softened and mellowed through stained 
glass, and with heart softened and mellowed 
from its worldliness sit beneath those grand 
old arches, and listen to a real organist dis- 
course such music as he associates with the 
place, and there will come into your soul an 
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impression more distinctively religious than 
has been there at the conclusion of many a 
pulpit oration. 

Fiction in an age now happily past had no 
higher object in view than to amuse its read- 
ers, and the only duty besides recognized by 
its authors was that of portraying faithfully 
the manners (and very bad manners they 
were) of the age of which they wrote; and 
their books are fast passing into well-merited 
oblivion. But under the influence of such 
men as Dickens and Kingsley, fiction has 
wakened to a far higher mission than that of 
an entertainer, and has produced works ap- 
parently immortal. And so with music ; the 
more we make it an intellectual study, as 
distinct from a sensuous amusement, the 
higher in kind and greater in amount will be 
the pleasure it will afford us. 

The last of our great faults which we shall 
discuss, is the unworthiness of the motives 
which prompt so much of our musical study. 
These are, first, obedience to a demand of 
fashion ; and, secondly, a vulgar desire for 
personal distinction. ‘Those whose studies 
are inspired by the first of these motives will 
do just as little as will satisfy the idol they 
serve, and would deem it a great misfortune 
should their studies (as they never do) raise 
their taste any higher than the fashionable 
standard. ‘The second of these motives no 
one will defend, and yet the thirst for per- 
sonal glory and a certain backwardness in 
recognizing the merits of others are all but 
universal. 

To mitigate these faults where we cannot 
entirely overcome them, is a task worthy our 
best endeavors ; as success will not only de- 
velop our moral nature, but will make more 
acceptable whatever of artistic merit we may 
happen to possess; and if we must use a mic- 
roscope in viewing our own attainments, 
let us at least be equally ready to apply the 
same instrument to those of others. But let 
those in whom this fault is unrestrained 
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may choose to beautify it, it will be, in all 
eyes but their own, nothing better than a 
phase of human selfishness belittling the 
great, and making all others truly contempt- 
ible. 

Music is a bounteous goddess, but just 
withal, and her gifts vary according to the 
spirit in which they are sought. Those who 
enter her temple in search of amusement will 
find the amusement they seek in the outer 
court, and going no farther, will never see 
her face. ‘Those whose impious feet tread 
her courts with no more hallowed motive 
than a mere vulgar desire for display, see but 
her veiled countenance; and veiled though it 
be, all but themselves can mark the frown 
of supreme scorn with which she regards 
them. Their punishment, though not always 
swift, is certain, and the most terrible they 
can conceive; namely, that they be them- 
selves outshone. 

But to those who, with earnest and teach- 
able hearts, enter her temple to worship, she 
shows her face wearing a smile of ineffable 
sweetness ; to them is held out the golden 
scepter, theirs are the places near the throne; 
she soothes their sorrows and enhances their 
joys, gilding their lives with everlasting sun- 
shine, bright enough to warm even the chill 
airs of privation and poverty; and to them 
is given to appreciate what the poet meant 
when he said: 

‘* There are a few of us whom God 
Whispers in the ear, 
The rest may reason and welcome, 
We musicians now.” 

And to the priests and priestesses of the 
temple, who, having devoted your lives to 
the service of the goddess, expect therefrom 
the supply of life’s necessities, to you one 
word. Remember that if no one else, the 
belted knight should possess the soul of 
chivalry; and the only right you can have to 
live of this gospel is derived from your faith- 
fully, fearlessly, and unreservedly preaching 
It. 


Richard J. Wilmot. 
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BYWAYS AND BYGONES. 


SUMMERING in Wisconsin, and driving 
along one of its many romantic byways, I 
found my eye caught by an old, time-and- 
weather-worn house, hung above a deep ra- 
vine, and half hidden amidst trees, and heavy, 
tangled vines. To return ere long and add a 
sketch of its picturesque, spook-like aspect to 
themany like souvenirs of mysummer idlings, 
was aresolve of the moment. But time slip- 
ped fast away, one day proving too wet for my 
purpose, another too warm, one too dusty, 
another too fitful in sunlight and cloud, to 
say nothing of a multitude of intervening 
pleasures which well-nigh effaced my pur- 
pose from memory, until another drive 
brought me, unexpectedly, once more to this 
same haunted, deserted-looking spot, and 
awoke anew my determination to secure a 
sketch of it. As my new resolve also in- 
cluded no further dallying with time and 
weather, on the following morning I arose 
betimes, donned my walking boots and suit, 
strapped shawl and sketching materials to- 
gether, breakfasted alone, and, while the rest 
of the family still slept, betook myself over 
the hills, and turned tramp for one mid- 
summer day. 

lhe morning was breezy, and, for mid- 
August, decidedly cool, and the air moist 
and clear, making more palpable every latent 
atom of perfume in Nature’s great labora- 
tory. Upto my knees reached tall grasses of 
every tint of green and silver, every shade of 
brown, caressing my down-reaching fingers 
with their feathery bloom or russet spires. 

Each corner of rail fence, shutting off 
fields and woods beyond, held a new delight 
to the eye; miniature forests of golden-rod, 
of radiant coreopsis, of helianthus, crowds 
of saponaria or bouncing-bets, ragged but fra- 
erant and lovely in their gowns of delicate 
pink; while peeping through the rails and 
over them in stately decorum of attitude 
and purple array, at these their rollicking vés- 

's, stood the prim vervains, exclusive and 


apart. But notso the mauve tassels of balm, 
which nodded coquettishly and caressed 
each other, impelled thereto by every pass- 
ing zephyr; nor yet the sturdy wild thyme, 
nor the linarias, so lovely in their gypsy hats 
of pale straw, orange-bedecked, and _ their 
pale green, silver-shaded robes. All of which 
latter bloomed and rioted in mob-like con- 
fusion, in the grassy ditch beside the road 
—the road which Thoreau proclaimed, “be- 
longs to horses and men of business”; where- 
fore, being only a tramp fre ¢em., as well as 
an admirer of the sayings of the Concord 
naturalist, I hugged the hedges and fences, 
or, occasionally, as boundary lines changed 
ownership, an irregular stone wall, across 
the breast of which the wild grape or black- 
berry had flung itself with graceful abandon, 
its trailing festoons sweeping even across my 
pathway. 

And wherever the careless husbandman 
had allowed a gap to intervene in these his 
landmarks, I was pleased to note that thrifty 
nature had supplied a thicket of sumach, 
already decked out with patches of the bril- 
liant scarlet tint of its autumnal robe, which 
fluttered amidst its deep green like the gay 
ribbons of some rustic coquette. 

Presently, weary with climbing, for I found 
that my walk had thus far been, for the 
most part, up hill, I seated myself upon a 
low wall, both to rest awhile and to take a 
leisurely look at the old farm-house beyond 
it, standing amidst a far-reaching orchard, 
knee-deep with red clover. 

The building was old, and unacquainted 
with blinds, porches, paint, or ornaments of 
any kind, and the doorways and paths lead- 
ing thereto were unkempt. Tall bunches 
of regal tiger-lilies, and monotonous domes 
of red and white phlox, struggled hopelessly 
against the lusty weeds, the burdock and 
rank grass, to maintain the pathway once 
entrusted to their demarcation, leading from 
the front doorway down to the unhinged, 
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wide-open gate. Ranged along benches 
placed against the east side of the house, 
glittering and reflecting the sunlight, were 
stacks of bright pans and pails, while through 
the trees I caught glimpses of the kine which 
that shining array indicated were to be found 
thereabouts. Pompous gobblers strutted 
amidst the orchard grass, and troops of 
hens on the outskirts thereof clucked to each 
other their discontent at the scarcity of in- 
sects and bugs in general, but specially at 
the phenomenal dearth of flies on Shadow 
Farm that current August; or, headed by the 
clumsiest of Shanghai cocks, rushed with 
greedy haste pell-mell towards some point 
of common interest. Probably some luck- 
less worm, ignorant of the universal fact that 
the weaker is ever the prey of the rapacious 
strong, had wriggled itself into sight; but 
whatever the tid-bit, the lord of the roost 
ungallantly gobbled it up himself, and strut- 
ted off with a chuckle which my ear trans- 
lated: “ Uncommonly fine, fat worm, my 
dears! Sorry there wasn’t enough for a bite 
all around. Ate it all myself, to save trouble 
in the family, don’t you know !” 

But, while thus taking an outward survey 
of this wayside home, I discovered that I was 
being quite as curiously scanned myself from 
an upper window of the house ; whereupon, 
still retaining my position upon the wall, 
where a most comfortable seat had been 
made by the displacement of a few of the 
stones, I turned my face toward the road, 
and found myself confronting, through a gap 
in the heavy shade of the trees across the 
way, a view which alone would have repaid 
me for all my wearisome climbing. A stretch 
of level fields in the immediate foreground 
rolled backward and gradually skyward, form- 
ing in the distance a line of low foot-hills, 
crowned by dark green forests, which took 
on hazy blue and purple tints as they 
stretched afar on either hand. On the brow 
of the hill directly fronting me ‘the forest 
line was broken, and through this opening, 
as through a celestial gateway, one looked 
afar into the blue depths of infinitude. And 
there, heavenward lifted, lay the sacred spot 
we call ‘‘God’s Acre.” Groups of dark pines 
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defined themselves against the blue beyond 
like tall cathedral spires, and gave to the spot 
a suggestion of consecrated ground, affirmed 
by the emblems of polished marble that 
gleamed against their somber hue. But 
most beautiful and emblematic was the har- 
vested field, which, like a carpet of ruddy 
gold, unrolled itself from this human garner, 
downward, in one unbroken sweep, to the 
very roadside, bearing on its surface, in seri- 
ate ranks, its ripened sheaves, bound and 
awaiting their ingathering. On the right a 
wind-swept sea of vigorous corn; on the 
left a luxuriant growth of clover, rich in 
bloom and far-reaching fragrance, stretched 
away up the hill to the edge of the dark 
woods beyond, embracing on either side the 
golden field of sheaves, and its terminus, the 
field of garnered human life. All this with- 
out line of demarcation, save that of color, 
harmoniously contrasted and blended. 

But the morning hours were fast passing ; 
so, reluctantly, I dropped down from my 
niche in the wall, after making a few hurried 
outlines in my sketch book, and trudged on- 
ward; first, creeping through a gap in the 
wall into an adjoining field of blossomed 
buckwheat, the honey-sweet perfume of which 
I had all this time been inhaling with each 
breath. There I gathered a large mass of the 
delicate pink and white bloom, that I might, 
from time to time, as I continued my wayfar- 
ing, bury my face in it, and thus carry with me 
to the end of my pilgrimage its delicious, 
sense-intoxicating odor. 

A little farther on occurred a sudden dip 
in the ground, and, over a foot plank, I 
crossed a skurrying little brook, with a sigh 
for the days when, with shoes and stockings 
in hand, I should have made a far less deco- 
rous crossing. Was there no temptation 
to repeat past experiences? Frankly, yes; 
but just before me, a boy, trundling a wheel- 
barrow load of newly cut hay, had come to 
a sudden and unaccountable halt, faced 
about, and seated himself on his barrow, and 
with elbows planted on his knees and chin 
on his hands, was fixedly watching me. Did 
the saucy little yeoman suspect my gypsy- 
like impulse—born within me, perchance, of 
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a sight of his own bare, brown ankles and 
feet, glistening with wet from his recent 
splashing ford? However this may be, if 
ever a boy’s face and attitude seemed to say : 
“JT dare you! Come, now, will you take a 
dare ?” such was the interpretation of that 
urchin’s. 

Meanwhile, I was beginning to have some 
misgivings as to whether I had not gone 
astray, so much farther had I come than 
seemed to me reasonable, before reaching 
my destination. By way of solving my 
doubts, as I reached the little knight of the 
barrow before me, I addressed a few inqui- 
ries to him. 

“Dunno,” he replied, “ ’thout it’s the old 
Slawson rookery you’re looking for. ‘That 
ain’t fur from here; you'll see it when you 
get to the top of that rise of ground just 
ahead. I’m going most thar myself”; where- 
upon the little knight again trundled his load 
on before until the ascent was made, when, 
nodding towards the right, he said: “ Inthe 
hollow just over yonder, this road joins an- 
other one, and there, at the fork, you’ll come 
across the old place I reckon you’re hunting 
for.” Then, with a sudden, dextrous turn, 
he trundled his barrow through an opening 
by the way into an adjoining field, where he 
left his burden, and made his way towards a 
little cottage at the far side, whistling and 
disporting himself as merrily as a grig. 

As I arrived at the fork in the hollow, my 
eye was instantly caught by an old well be- 
side the way, with a bright tin dipper hang- 
ing from a projecting corner of its curb. 
Though not conscious of thirst before, I im- 
mediately felt an imperative call to drink of 
the waters of that wayside spring ; and drop- 
ping my “traps” upon the grass, began forth- 
with to lower “the iron-bound bucket, the 
moss-covered bucket,” hoping fervently it 
might likewise prove to be a leaky bucket— 
which was, indeed, soon revealed to be the 
case bythe dripping and trickling that greeted 
my ear as it swung against the stony walls 
within, and at last came to the surface, wet, 

istening, and filled with clear, cold water. 

\nd just this point I found, after a slight 
survey, to be my best view of the old house 
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and its surroundings. Accordingly, I spread 
my shawl upon the shaded side of the little 
grassy knoll surrounding the well, and seat- 
ing myself thereon, leaned back against the 
old curb for a quiet rest and outlook, quite 
sheltered from the roadway and the sun. 

The face of thespot had somewhat changed 
since my first glimpse of it two months be- 
fore. The great trees had multiplied their 
foliage and deepened their tints, casting 
broader and heavier shadows around and 
over the old gray house, encircling it closer 
with their great waving arms, now tossed up- 
ward by a swift breeze, letting a flood of sun- 
shine in upon its fast decaying frame ; again, 
drooping low, and softly sweeping its old ga- 
bles and front, hiding it almost from view in 
the all-embracing shadow and leafy luxuri- 
ance of their vigorous life. The southern 
steep of the hollow at the head of which was 
perched the house, with wings stretching 
away at either side, likening it to a great, 
gray bird poised above its nest, was a mass 
of golden and purple bloom and trailing 
vines. At its base a little rill stole noise- 
lessly along, hidden by overlapping grasses, 
save here and there a gleam, like a bit of en- 
tangled silver ribbon. 

Scarcely was I settled at my work, when I 
became conscious that two pairs of very 
bright eyes were regarding me from betwixt 
the rails of a fence near by; and soon two 
barefooted children, a girl and a boy, crept 
through the bars, and shyly and cautiously 
stole along under cover of the fence to a 
point where their curiosity as to my proceed- 
ings might be gratified. There they crouched 
down, silent as two hares, turning curious 
looks upon me, followed by looks at each 
other equally full of wonderment. I dared 
not speak to them lest they should take 
flight ; which, indeed, they shortly did, after 
taking a drink from the rapidly diminishing 
contents of the bucket in the well, the water 
from which still kept up a musical drip, drip, 
as it escaped from every possible crevice 
back to its home below. 

Later on, when I had made considerable 
progress with my sketch, and become quite 
absorbed therewith, the sound of a human 
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voice close at my ear, from an unknown, un- 
seen source, sent my pencil in a ruinous, zig- 
zag course across the entire face of it, as, 
with a nervous start, I turned about and en- 
countered a woman’s face peering, not only 
around the corner of the well, but over my 
shoulder, and even under the wide brim of 
my hat, which I had drawn low over my 
eyes to shade both them and the page over 
which I was bending. 

“Qh, sketching, be ye? Well, now, ma 
and I didn’t think of that. We allowed ye 
must hev turned your ankle on that ther 
hill, it’s so ’mazing rough, and that ye couldn’t 
go no furder. You kept so quiet and sat so 
long that ma said she reckoned I'd better 
fetch the pail along to the well and find out 
about ye. Of late years so many transients 
come up here to the lake, and go straggling 
about the country all summer, thet we don’t, 
as a rule, pay much attention to their doin’s. 
I s’pose you're one of ’em—one of the re- 
sorters—ain’t ye?” 

The face was so irresistibly fresh and 
pretty, the lips so full and red, the smile so 
frank and sweet, which showed the beautiful 
white teeth, that I instantly forgot my first 
sense of annoyance, and smiling in return, 
handed up my sketch-book for inspection. 

“Law! how natural them old trees do 
look! I wouldn’t hev thought they’d make 
such a pretty picter. Reckon you must love 
trees—I do, myself.” Then, handing back 
the book, with an apology for the defacement 
she had caused by her unconventional intro- 
duction of herself, she proceeded to draw 
her pail of water, I, meantime, remarking: 

“Folks around here seem to have a fash- 
ion of springing into view, like rabbits, from 
all manner of unexpected places ; the. fence- 
corners, the bushes, and even the well-curbs, 
all seem peopled—and see! there comes 
some one now, from around the corner of 
the old house, yonder! the spirit of the 
place, I should judge from his gray locks, 
his withered little figure, and the scythe he 
carries.” 

“Qh, that’s only old farmer Slawson—cu- 

rus, I s’pose, like the rest of us, bout you— 
but that scythe is only just an excuse.” 


“ Like your water-pail,” I suggested. 

“Just so,” she returned with a pleasant 
laugh. “But I never know’d farmer Slaw- 
son to mow down the weeds on that ledge 
and side-hill afore in my time.” 

However true this assertion may have 
been—and certainly the general appearance 
of things attested its truth—the farmer in- 
dustriously plied his scythe, the maiden de- 
parted, and I resumed my work. And thus 
another half hour sped away, during which 
the farmer gradually worked his way along 
the opposite ledge of the ravine to a point 
within speaking range; then abruptly, and 
without even the premonitory “ahem! ” came 
across the challenge: 

“What are ye doin’ of thar, I'd like to 
know? Blest if I can make it eout fer my- 
self.” 

“Getting a picture of that old deserted 
house and its surroundings,” I replied. 

“A picter of my old haouse!” he exclaim- 
ed, as with a face and mien full of wonder- 
ment and incredulity, he turned upon it 
a prolonged, speculative look, followed by 
an amused chuckle, and the exclamation: 
“Heavens and Betsey! yeou must be pos- 
sessed to think of picterin’ that old thing! 
But ‘taint deserted by no means; as I said 
afore, it’s my haouse, an’ I live thar myself.” 
Then half apologetically: “I hain’t never 
fixed it up none sence I fust built it, nigh onto 
forty year ago. ’Tain’t never had so much as 
a coat of paint on’t, and, fer the life of me, I 
can’t see whar ye find any beauty ‘bout it 
wuth makin’ a picter on’t.” And again he 
turned an inquisitive look toward the old 
rook. 

** People, gen’lly, round here, take me to 
task for lettin’ the old place go to ruin in 
this ’ere way,” he continued, “but I reckon 
haouses mostly does, whar thar ain’t no wim- 
men folks ‘round that takes an interest in 
‘em. I hain’t never had no wife an’ children 
‘bout here to care how things went, nor to 
help keep ’em in shape; not but what I 
‘lotted on having both when I built my 
haouse thar—the best haouse in the country 
them times. But wimmen are resky cattle, 
and—and—well, I don’t mind tellin’ on’t 
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now, though at fust I was mighty sore over 
it—the gal I had sot my heart on run off 
with a durned Yankee tin-peddler, who 
hadn't nary recommend but a red cart, a 
span of break-neck horses, and a palaverin’ 
tongue. Gals was scurce in these parts them 
days; the market was as lively for homely 
faces as pretty ones; but hard work was 
plenty, and I had as pretty a lay of land 
waitin’ for the plow and harrow as any man 
ever saw, and at it I went, and by degrees 
sorter worked off my disappointment. And 
now, perhaps, you kin understand why ’ts I 
hain’t never tuk no pride in that thar haouse, 
and can’t see no beauty in it, and never 
wanted to fix it up none, but just to let it 
last eout my time.” 

“ But this fixing up of which you speak,” I 
remarked, interrupting his garrulity, * would 
have made quite an uninteresting object of 
it; and the hare thought of the pruning 
knife at work upon those magnificent trees 
or those gnarled old oaks, makes me shiver. 
They owe their glory to your neglect, as 
does the house its picturesqueness.” 

“Well, mebbe you're right; but, as I told 
you, ‘twan’t beauty nor interestingness that 
| had in view in neglecting ’em. I s’pose 
some folks would call it spite; but I don’t 
believe you would? No, I thought you 
wouldn’t. But I don’t go in for beauty nor 
fashion, nohow; healthiness is my prime idee. 
Healthy hereabouts, did you ask? Land 
sakes, yes: “tain’t the doctors that’s gettin’ 
rich ‘round here. ’’T'wan’t allus so, though. 
Years ago, when the country was new, ‘twas 
fever and ager the year ‘round. ‘Thar was 
sech a slew of water and grass everywhars, 
you couldn’t skip the shakes, nohow. And 
when folks fust begun to settle pretty numer- 
ous ‘round here, the typhoid fever came, and 
inade mighty nigh a clean sweep of ’em all. 
Some said ’twas long of turning up so much 
new soil that pizened the air—but ag’in, I’ve 
heard them that said the smell of fresh airth 
was healthy.” 

I suggested the difference between freshly 
turned soil that has been long tilled, and 
virgin soil, which is always more or less full 
of noxious vegetable effluvia. 

VoL. VI.—19- 
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“Mebbe so; I never thought on’ afore, 
but I reckon you're rizht, for I don’t believe 
you can find any healthfuller spot of country 
anywhars than right here in Rock County, as 
it is today.” 

“Tt certainly is the most romantic and 
picturesque farming country I ever beheld,” 
I returned, ‘“‘and apparently the most pros- 
perous. Years ago, I am told, when it was 
in a wild state, its face was covered with 
beautiful oak-openings, rich with pasturage, 
over the roadless surface of which one might 
drive miles upon miles at will, all unimpeded 
by undergrowth, while these same forests 
crowned the hills, even as at present.” 

“All true as preachin’. What! ye hain’t 
packin’ up your traps to go, be ye? Now I 
am sorry. P’raps you'll be comin’ agin ?” 

“ (Quite likely; that view from the road, and 
that fence of gnarled limbs and roots and 
wild grape draperies, are irresistible. But, 
now, if you will tell me whether this road to 
the left leads back to the village, and if it 
be as shady and quiet as the other one, by 
which I came, I shall be obliged to you.” 

“Well, if you must go, I reckon you'll find 
the left hand road quite as shady as the other 
one, and mebbe a /ee¢/e leveler walkin’—they 
both lead to town.” 

“Thanks! Good morning !” 

“ Good morning, ma’am, and may all your 
roads be to your liking !” 

Which ejaculation, coming from so pro- 
saic a personage, caused me to turn about 
for another look at the speaker, who had 
swung his scythe over his shoulder, and 
turned his steps in the direction whence he 
had come into view, leaving his swath unfin- 
ished ; and thus it still remained, when, later 
in the season, I again passed the place. 

But space fails me wherein to detail the 
many pleasures that awaited me on that 
homeward walk; the bosky places into which 
I penetrated to examine and gather the flora; 
and amidst the secluded, shaded depths of 
which I found a moss-bedecked, rocky tab- 
let, whereon I set forth the luncheon which 
Nora had deftly packed and insisted on my 
bringing with me; or the enchanted slum- 
ber which afterwards stole over me, as, with 
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the help of my soft shawl, I turned my stony 
table into a most comfortable pillow, and 
lay listening to the wild bird music of happy 
song and busy twitter and call, and to the 
myriad of lesser sounds with which nature 
seemed to be unusually rife on that day. 
Nor can I now more than hint at the half- 
mile stretch of old maples, through the dense 
foliage of which not a sunbeam reached me, 
as I walked beneath, over turf as soft to the 
footfall as Royal Wilton itself; or leaned 
against the old rail-fence, and listened to the 
sea-like murmurings of the wind swept field 
of corn beyond ; also to the serio-comic nar- 
rative of an antiquated negro at work therein 
—a recital of his escape from bondage, to- 
gether with his wife, during the early days of 
the war, and of the many shifts by which 
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they at last reached so fair and safe a haven 
where, by kind and sympathetic hearts, they 
were cared for, and helped to become self- 
supporting, until, at last, they had come to 
own a few acres of land; not of the best, 
else could they not have become possessed 
of it, but such as sufficed to grow a fair, 
though small crop of tobacco, likewise of 
corn, on the proceeds of which they lived 
comfortably, self-respecting, and respected 
by others, self helpfyl, happy, and contented. 

Suffice it to say, that at the close of the 
day, though I drew the latch-string wearily, 
it was also with a sigh that despite the day’s 
many golden hours there remained not yet 
another wherein I might conquer vet one 
more hill, explore yet one more fragrant 
hedge-row. 

Sara D. Halsted. 





THE THIRTY-FIFTH AND THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESSES.1 


NOTWITHSTANDING a quarter of a century 
has passed since the writer first entered the 
Capitol to take a part in the making of laws, 
the fascination and exaltation in sympathy 
with the young member never fails to be 
aroused again, when he looks down from the 
gallery upon the representatives of so many 
diverse interests and so many millions of peo- 
ple. It was his fortune to be a member 
when the lower House of Congress sat in 
the old hall. The associations of a thous- 
and debates gave voice to its arches and 
pillars. Every stone and tablet echoed the 
elder, and, as it was said, the better day of 
oratory and patriotism. In 1864, each 
State of the Union was invited by Congress 
to erect in this hall the statues of two of its 
most illustrious civic or martial heroes. 
Rhode Island was the first to respond to the 
invitation. She sent, in 1871, two life-size 
marble statues ; one of Major-Gen. Nathan- 
iel Greene, in the Continental uniform, the 
other of Roger Williams. The latter is the 
artist’s ideal of her civic hero, and not an 
effigy of the man. Connecticut followed, in 
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1872, with heroic statues, in marble, of Jon- 
athan Trumbull, the original “‘ Brother Jon- 
athan,” and Roger Sherman. New York 
gave, in 1873, life-size statues, in bronze, of 
Gen. George Clinton, a Democrat far excel- 
lence, and Robert R. Livingston, in his chan- 
cellor’s robes. In 1876, Massachusetts gave 
semi-heroic statues, in marble, of John Win- 
throp, her first governor, and Samuel Ad- 
ams. Winthrop is represented as landing 
with the charter of 1630, and Adams as mak- 
ing his famous protest. Vermont gave, the 
same year, a marble heroic statue of Ethan 
Allan, in the Continental uniform, represent- 
ing that fiery soldier when demanding the 
surrender of Ticonderoga “in the name of 
the Great Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress.” Her civic effigy, contributed in 1880, 
represents—in marble, semi-heroic— Jacob 
Collamer, as addressing the Senate on Con- 
stitutional law. Maine set up, the same year, 


a semi-heroic statue, in marble, of her first 
governor, William King. ‘The other States will 
soon fill the vacant niches; and here, while this 
Union shall endure, will stand the mute but 
eloquent senate of American worthies. Pass- 
ing through this shrine to the present halls 
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of legislation, what senator or representative 
can fail to breathe in some inspiration of the 
devotion to liberty and justice that is here 
commemorated ! This historic hall, whose 
vaulted roof still whispers the eloquence of 
the past, has long been silent to the lofty 
flights of forensic discussion and debate for 
which the days of Clay and Webster and 
Calhoun were famous. It was abandoned 
twenty-eight years ago by the Hoyse of Rep- 
resentatives, for the more commodious cham- 
ber now occupied by that body. 

The 16th of December, 1857, is memora- 
ble in the annals of Congress. Looking 
back to that day, the writer can see the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives take 
up the line of march out of the old shadowy 
and murmurous chamber into the new hall, 
with its ornate and gilded interior. The 
scene is intense in a rare dramatic quality. 
Above shine, in varicolored light, the escut- 
cheons of thirty States ; around sit the mem- 
bers upon richly carved oaken chairs. Al- 
ready arrayed upon either side are the sec- 
tions in mutual animosity. The Republi- 
cans take the left of the Speaker, the Demo- 
crats the right. James C. Orr, of South Car- 
olina, a full, roseate-faced gentleman of large 
build and ringing metallic voice, is in the 
hair. James C. Allen, of Illinois, sits below 
in the clerk’s seat. The Rev. Mr. Ca- 
rothers offers an appropriate and inspiring 
He asks the divine favor upon those 
in authority ; and then, with trembling tones, 
he implores that the hall just dedicated as 
the place wherein the political and constitu- 
tional rights of our countrymen shall ever be 
maintained and defended, may be a temple 
of honor and glory to this land. ‘“ May the 
deliberations therein make our nation the 
praise of the whole earth, for Christ’s sake.” 
\ solemn hush succeeds this invocation. 
[he routine of journal reading, a reference 
of the Agricultural College bill, upon the re- 
juest of the then member, now senator, 
irom Vermont, Justin S. Morrill, and the 
presentation of a communication regarding 
the chaplaincy from the clergy of Washing- 
ton, are followed by the drawing of seats for 
the members, who retire to the open space 


him, 


prayer. 
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in the hall. A page with bandaged eyes 
makes the award, and one by one the mem- 
bers are seated. 

Then, by the courtesy of the chairman 
of the Printing Committee—Mr. Smith, of 
Tennesee—a young member from Ohio is 
allowed to take the floor. He addresses the 
Speaker with timidity and modesty, amid 
many interruptions by Humphrey Marshall, 
of Kentucky, Mr. Bocock, of Virginia, Judge 
Hughes, of Indiana, George W. Jones, of 
‘Tennessee, and General Quitman, of Mis- 
sissippi, each of whom bristles with points 
of order against the points of the orator. 
But that young member is soon observed 
by a quiet house. Many listen to him— 
perhaps to judge of the acoustic property 
of the hail, some because of the nature of 
the debate; and then, after a few moments, 
all become excited! Again and again the 
shrill and high tones of Mr. Speaker Orr are 
heard above the uproar. He exclaims: 
“This is a motion to print extra copies of 
the President’s message. Debate on the 
subject of the message is, therefore, in order 
—upon which the gentlemen from Ohio has 
the floor!” That gentleman is now the 
writer. His theme was the Lecompton Con- 
stitution. Asthe questions discussed involved 
the great issues leading to war or peace, his 
interest in the mzse en scéne became less ; 
but his maiden speech—the maiden speech 
in the new chamber—began under influ- 
ences anything but composing. 

This preliminary etching of the capitol is 
intended only to limn the circumstances as 
they affected the young and ambitious legis- 
lator ; or, as a prologue to the stirring scenes 
which greeted his first appearance in the 7é/e 
of orator under such grave conditions. 

The times were then sadly out of joint. 
The author had a keen anticipation of the 
consequences of sectionalism. His first de- 
bate intensified this anticipation. He had 
warned and worked, from his first entrance 
into public life, against the passionate zealotry 
of both sections. He denounced as equally 
perilous the policy and theory of secession, 
and the provocations and conduct of the 
other extreme. He voted to avert the im- 
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pending struggle by every measure of adjust- 
ment. He was secretary of the border 
States’ convention of congressmen which 
sought to avoid trouble and reconcile the 
sections. Along with such men as Stephen 
A. Douglas, Thomas Corwin, Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, John J. Crittenden, and the giants 
of those days, he was content to be an hum- 
ble advocate of every proposition tending 
to allay the excitement growing out of the 
fugitive slave law, the extension of slavery 
into the territories, and kindred questions. 
When the war came, he aided the Adminis- 
tration, by his votes for money and men, to 
maintain the Federal authority. 

The author believed then, as he believes 
now, that in all representative governments 
a constitutional opposition is one of the safe- 
guards of liberty ; and that it is a legislator’s 
duty to challenge freely the conduct of the 
administration, in regard to the use of the 
means committed to it by the people. Be- 
cause the time of war is the time of danger, 
it does not follow that criticism by the op- 
position at such a period may not be con- 
sistent with patriotism. England was saved 
from disgrace in the Crimean war by a defi- 
ant opposition, which was led by the London 
“Times.” A government may be magnified 
by opposing the weakness of its adminis- 
tration. It may be saved and strengthened 
by a vigorous criticism upon an imbecile 
party or corrupt policy ; otherwise, the very 
function of government might be palsied 
by the incapacity or corruption of the func- 
tionary. And should we be less heedful how 
we undignify the office by an undue con- 
tempt of the officer, than how we unduly 
dignify the officer at the expense of the 
office? It is a wise saying, that “the best 
men are not always the best in regard to 
society.” 

In all free countries an opposition is an 
element of the government. It is as indis- 
pensable to the safety of the realm as a free 
press or a free pulpit. To dispense with it 
is to endanger, if not to dispense with, lib- 
erty. ‘The valiant arm of the soldier owes 
much of its strength to those who, regardless 
of the frowns of power or the allurements of 
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patronage, maintain a steadfast front against 
the corruption, insolence, and tyranny which 
are always incident to war. A distinguished 
Southern statesman, James Guthrie, of Ken- 
tucky, said to the writer in 1865: “The 
Revolution has left deep scars on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and of the 
States. But as they were made on the road 
to restoration and peace, we begin the race 
of progress with renewed confidence in free- 
dom and justice.” The apology for many a 
political and social scar must be left to the 
evils and necessities of the time when the 
cicatrice was formed. But can this justify a 
representative of the people in remaining 
an indifferent spectator while the wounds 
are being inflicted ? 

To understand the immediate cause of 
the war requires a special discussion of the 
conduct of the Thirty-fifth Congress. Its 
Speaker was a liberal South Carolinian, James 
C. Orr. He afterwards took a large part 
in the resurrection of his State after the 
war. ‘The consequences of congressional 
action as herein detailed bring us very close 
to the great struggle which threatened the 
Union with disseverance, and seemed to set 
back the hands on the dial-plate of time in 
our Western Continent. 

Had the Democratic party which came 
into power with Mr. Buchanan and the 
Thirty-fifth Congress united in wisdom to 
thrust aside the Lecompton Constitution, 
there would have been no distraction in its 
ranks as early as 1860. Butit is not so sure 
that the slavery question would not have 
come in some other form to have kept up the 
irrepressible conflict. Had they thus united, 
perhaps the Charleston Convention of 1860 
would have agreed. 

In inquiring into the real, if not the prox- 
imate, causes of the war and the alienation 
of the sections, we cannot ignore the ques- 
tions as to Kansas. 

To be sure, Kansas was the occasion, rath- 
er than the cause, of conflict. The slavery 
agitation was the paramount cause. There 
is something ineffably repugnant to the hu- 
man heart in the relation of master and 
slave. ‘The idea of one human being own- 
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ing another human being would thrust itself 
forward in all these struggles, irrepressibly 
foremost. Whether in resistance to the con- 
stitutional authorities—as in the case of fu- 
gitives from justice and labor—or in the ad- 
mission of new States, or in the organization 
of territories, the anti-slavery zealot, whether 
sincere or not, handled a weapon so tem- 
pered with seeming justice, so flashing, as it 
were, in defense of a higher than human 
law, and wreathed as with the “ beauty of the 
lilies” by the lyric poetry of the time, that 
the sanctions of authority were as mere 
houses of cards before his blows. No won- 
der that with such an impulse the devotees 
of anti slavery, in the language of one of their 
eloquent champions, “would rend the Union 
to destroy slavery, though hedged round 
by the triple bars of the national compact, 
and though thirty-three crowned sovereigns, 
with arms in their hands, stood around it.” 
lhe pro-slavery men of 1856—7 forgot the 
growing power of this sentiment, and the in- 
creasing power of the North to enforce it. 
* They desperately struggled to force Kansas 
into the Union as a slave State by a stu- 
pendous fraud. In the reaction against its 
perpetration, a fresh agitation was aroused. 
This new agitation outlasted the interest in 
the case of Kansas. It absorbed all the 
energies of debate. The whole country be- 
came a Kansas. The first elaborate speech 
made by the author in Congress, and, as al- 
ready noted, the first made in the new 
hall of the House, on the 16th of December, 
1557, was also the first delivered against 
l.ecompton by any one in the lower branch 
of Congress. It was taken to Judge Doug- 
las on the Sunday preceding the discussion, 
to read him parts of it in manuscript. The 
“Globe” of that time will show the debate, 
and the attempt by Southern statesmen, 
Messrs. Bocock, Quitman, Jones, and others, 
to cut it off. As a consequence of this 
speech, the writer lost caste with the Admin- 
istration, 

lhe excitement accompanying that dis- 
cussion has long since subsided. The points 
ol the argument will appear from this extract: 

‘| propose now to nail against the door, 
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at the threshold of this Congress, my theses. 
When the proper time comes I will defend 
them, whether from the assaults of political 
friend or foe. I would fain be silent, sir, 
here and now. But silence, which is said to 
be as ‘harmless as a rose’s breath,’ may be 
as perilous as the pestilence. This peril 
comes from the attempt to forego the capi- 
tal principle of Democratic policy, which I 
think has been done by the constitutional 
convention of Kansas. I maintain: 1. 
That the highest refinement and greatest 
utility of Democratic policy—the genius of 
our institutions—is the right of self-govern- 
ment. 2. That this self-government means 
the will of the majority, legally expressed. 
3. That this self-government by majority 
rule was sacredly guaranteed in the organic 
act of Kansas. 4. That it was guaranteed 
upon the question of slavery in terms, and 
generally with respect to all the domestic 
institutions of the people. 5. The domestic 
institutions include all which are local, not 
national—State, not Federal. The phrase 
means that, and that only—that always. 6. 
That the people were to be left perfectly free 
to establish or abolish slavery, as well as to 
form and regulate their own institutions. 7. 
That this doctrine was recognized in every 
part of the Confederacy by the Democracy, 
fixed in their national platform, asserted by 
their speakers and presses, reiterated by their 
candidates, incorporated in messages and in- 
structions, and formed the feature which dis- 
tinguished the Democracy from the opposi- 
tion, who maintained the doctrine of con- 
gressional intervention. 8. The Lecompton 
Constitution, while it is asserted that it is 
submitted to the people in the essential point, 
thus recognizing an obligation to submit it 
in some mode, cannot, in any event, be re- 
jected by the people of Kansas. The vote 
must be for its approval, whether the elector 
votes one way or another. The people may 
be unwilling to take either of the proposi- 
tions, and yet they must vote one or the oth- 
er of them. They have to vote ‘ constitution 
with slavery,’ or ‘constitution with no slav- 
ery’; but the constitution they must take.” 

These were the points elaborated in that 
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discussion. Differing with Mr. Buchanan, 
the author was constrained afterwards to dif- 
ferwith Judge Douglas, on the Compromise. 
Bill reported by a Committee of Conference. 
He voted for the latter, on the ground that 
it returned for a fair election the fraudulent 
constitution to the people, and because there 
were people enough for a State in Kansas. 
This action was fully justified by the subse- 
quent action of the people under that bill. 
Subsequently, the writer voted to receive the 
free State of Kansas ; and after justifying 
its former vote, scarcely exaggerated the 
rancor of the campaign when he said in 
the House that 

“For voting for this Conference Bill, even 
after I was justified by the popular vote of 
Kansas in the summer of 1858, I was com- 
pelled to meet from Republicans of Ohio a 
campaign unexampled for its unprovoked 
fierceness, its base and baseless charges of 
personal corruption, its conceit, its ignor- 
ance, its impudence, its poltroonery, its bil- 
lingsgate, its brutality, its moneyed corrup- 
tion, its fanatical folly, its unflagging slang, 
its drunken saturnalia, and its unblushing 
libels and pious hypocrisy! |The writer had 
not then learned meekness.| At the capi- 
tal of Ohio, in its most noble and intelligent 
precincts, the people, ashamed of and indig- 
nant at the audacious falsehood and brazen 
clamor from the presses of the State, and 
from the little penny-a-liners and pettifoggers, 
who echoed the libels of members fresh 
from this floor—in spite of all this, the peo- 
pled doubled my majority of 1856. I had 
the satisfaction—-prouder than a temporary 
victory—of seeing the policy I had voted 
for with the earnest conviction of duty, and 
with the sustaining advice of such a states- 
man as Robert J. Walker, vindicated by 
time, and sustained by its practical operation. 
As the crowning act of this triumph, I shall 
vote for the admission of Kansas under this 
constitution. In doing this, I court all crit- 
icism, defy all menace, and truly represent 
almost every man, woman, and child in my 
district.” 

Inasmuch as that vote for the Conference 
bill was greatly impugned, and as it seemed 
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to be a departure from the original position 
of Judge Douglas, the writer was solicitous 
to have the Judge explain their mutual rela- 
tions te this question. This he did during 
the campaign of 1860. On the zoth of Sep- 
tember he spoke to an immense meeting at 
Columbus, Ohio, in which he thus explained 
the differences between himself and other 
Democrats : 

“I made the first speech in the Senate 
against the Lecompton Constitution, and 
without consulting Mr. Cox or any one else, 
and Mr. Cox made the first speech against 
it in the House, without consultation or 
dictation from me. We fought it through 
on our own responsibility until Lecompton 
was dead; and when Lecompton was de- 
feated, its friends got up the English bill to 
cover its retreat. The Honorable Robert J. 
Walker, then Governor of Kansas, advised 
Mr. Cox and myself to go for it, giving as- 
surance that when presented to the people of 
Kansas they would kill it, ten to one. Un- 
der these circumstances, some of cur men 
felt it their duty to go for the bill. I did 
not think it a fair submission to the will of 
the people, and determined to fight it, too. 
Mr. Cox said he had consulted the members 
of the Ohio delegation, that they all agreed 
to vote for it, and that under the circum- 
stances he should vote with them. I told him 
I had no quarrel with those of my friends 
who differed with me honestly on that point, 
and afterwards I wrote letters in favor of the 
election of some of those who had voted for 
the English bill.” The Judge concluded by 
urging his friends in the district to “‘ nail the 
slander by reélecting Mr. Cox.” 

Had Judge Douglas yielded his resolution 
on this subject, and voted for the Conference 
bill, the territorial question would not have 
been mooted at the Charleston Convention 
with so marked a personal application.® His 
nomination would have been made without 
division. For a time, at least, secession 
would have been prevented, and war‘averted. 
The contests of that time were much embit- 
tered by the Dred Scott case. The decision 
of the Supreme Court in that case was"cal- 
culated to divide and disintegrate the old 
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parties, and to build up the Republicans. 
Mr. Douglas and the Northern Democrats 
sustained that decision; but they could not 
venture to sustain the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion, without inviting certain ruin to the party 
and defeating his personal aspirations. It 
was on this question that he finally broke 
with the Southern Democracy. Hencefor- 
ward they regarded him and his followers as 
little better than “ Black Republicans.” 


Ir is a common practice, since the great 
success of the Federal arms in putting down 
the insurgent States, to look upon the “ Jost 
Cause” as having been altogether in the 
wrong; but unless there was great and gen- 
eral provocation to revolt, no such harmoni- 
ous action in favor of secessiun could have 
been taken by the Southern States. It will 
not be forgotten by those who participated 
in the discussions of the Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, Which preceded and presaged the war, 
that great attempts were then made by em- 
inent statesmen to stay the progress of se- 
cession. Nor were these attempts confined 
to the Senate and the House. They were 
made in “ Peace Conventions,” and in other 
bodies which had great influence with busi- 
ness boards and State legislatures. Those 
who thus acted must have had hopeful rea- 
son for their attempts to reconcile the sec- 
tions. The faults were not all on one side. 
Che greatest grievance of the South was not, 
perhaps, as openly expressed as it might have 
The moral sense of mankind did 
not sustain the institution of slavery. The 
breaches of the Constitution, in respect ,to 
the fugitive-slave law, had been frequent and 
aggravating. That law had been maintained 
vy the decision of the Supreme Court. Its 
violation was a pregnant cause of complaint. 
On constitutional grounds, that law should 
have been sustained. ‘The action of certain 
States of the North in obstructing its execu- 
tion, notably in Wisconsin and Ohio, was de- 
fended in and out of Congress on moral, con- 
stitutional, and legal grounds. Even such 
eminent men as Salmon P. Chase, then Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, when the famous Oberlin case 
of Plumb, Peck, e¢. a/. was before the State 
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Court upon the writ of adeas corpus, did not 
hesitate to affirm that personal liberty was of 
greater moment than the Constitution ; that 
State rights were superior to Federal decrees ; 
and that no mandate of the Federal govern- 
ment should be obeyed for the return of hu- 
man beings to bondage. 

It is well known that Mr. Chase advised 
Mr. Lincoln to let the seceding States go, 
rather than resort to armed coercion. In- 
deed, Mr. Chase had preached the State 
rights theory all his life, in justification of 
State resistance to the enforcement of the 
fugitive-slave law. From the case of Jones 
vs. Van Zant, in 1842, to the celebrated 
Oberlin fugitive-slave rescue cases, Ex parte 
Langston and £x parte Bushnell, in 1859, 
reported in the Ninth Ohio State Reports, 
the Ohio friends of Chase did not hesitate 
to express, in the most unqualified manner, 
their determination to nullify any Federal 
law or act of which they did not approve, in 
connection with the slavery question. 

The cases of Langston and Bushnell were 
prosecuted on a writ of Aadeas corpus, by the 
State Attorney-General, C. P. Wolcott, under 
the direction of Governor Chase, for the re- 
lease of those parties who had been convicted 
under the Federal statute, and in a Federal 
Court, for violating the fugitive-slave law. 
On that occasion Governor Chase openly 
declared that he would sustain by force, if 
necessary, the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Ohio against the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, even if 
it should result in a collision between the 
State and the General Government. Not at 
any time in South Carolina, among the most 
ardent of the Calhoun school, was “ nullifi- 
cation” more rife or aggressive than among 
the Ohio abolitionists, What cared either 
of these factionists for argument? They be- 
lieved they were right ; and if the Constitu- 
tion disagreed with their theories, the Con- 
stitution must go—not their theories. 

The territorial question, already referred 
to, had no less magnitude in the minds of 
the Southern people. That grievance took 
the form of a complaint that the Constitu- 
tion was violated by the popular sovereignty, 
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in declaring against slavery in organic laws 
for the Territories, preliminary to their ad- 
mission as States. When the Thirty-sixth 
Congress assembled, the members who stood 
between the factional sections, under the lead- 
ership of Judge Douglas, George E. Pugh, 
Senator Stewart, of Michigan, and others in 
the Senate, and of William A. Richardson, 
Thomas L. Harris, and others in the House, 
found themselves in a small minority. They 
were between the two fires of implacable 
opponents. In attempting to emulate the 
Christian philosophy of reconciling enmities, 
many of these peacemakers found themselves 
driven from their party associations ; and 
others were quick to respond to the allure- 
ments of the vigorous party which was then 
approaching power. Whatever justification 
there may have been for the complaints of 
the Southern statesmen and States against 
the maladministration of Federal laws by 
Northern people and States, there was no 
such grievance as would justify secession 
and the dispartment of the country. There 
was no difference that would justify either 
secession or revolution. No revolutions, ac- 
cording to Sir James Macintosh, are justifia- 
ble, however well grounded upon grievances, 
without a reasonable probability of a success- 
ful termination. ‘True, there was in that Con- 
gress an exaltation on the part of Southern 
men, which led them to hope, even before 
Sumpter was fired upon, that the separation 
which they sought would be accomplished. 
Had they, even a frioeri, considered the me- 
chanical forces of the North, which are now 
so manifest in the results of the war, they 
might well have halted upon the dogma of 
Sir James Mackintosh. But among the 
many fine traits of Southern men .was that 
impetuosity and ardor of sentiment and 
heart which does not look to consequénces 
when there is conviction in a justifiable 
cause. In the light of historical philosophy, 
an unbiased mind can apprehend what a tre- 
mendous hold the mere abstract doctrine of 
secession had upon these men, who antici- 
pated a still larger curtailment of their consti- 
tutional rights. When it is remembered that 
there were real grounds for this apprehension, 
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and when it was argued with so much logic 
and brilliancy, that the rights of the States 
could be preserved only in a new confeder- 
acy, it is not marvelous that the call for se- 
cession fired the Southern heart. 

When the time for final action came, the 
movements in favor of secession were made 
with great formality and solemnity. Ordi- 
nances came with all the precision and regu- 
larity of legislative order. States withdrew 
in the presence of excited and awe-struck 
audiences, after the most dramatic and ap- 
parently authorized sanction. The great 
body of the oratory of that time came from 
such men as Benjamin, Davis, Curry, La- 
mar, Pugh of Alabama, Garnet, and Bo- 
cock. It developed all the graces of el- 
oquence. Fair women from the galleries, 
warm with Southern blood, gave applause 
more precious than coronets of gold and 
jewels to the oratory of their impassioned 
champions. As one by one the States be- 
came unrepresented, not a word was heard, 
except, perhaps, in debate of the abstract 
right to secede. There seemed to be a tacit 
acknowledgment that secession at present 
was the best course. No attempt was made 
to arrest any one. Prominent Republicans, 
like Lieutenant-Governor Stanton, of Ohio, 
—not to mention his namesake, the Secre- 
tary of war—Mr. Greeley, and Mr. Chase, 
abetted the movement of secession by op- 
posing any constraint upon the departing sis- 
ters. These facts, forerunners of the mighty 
conflict, seem now inexplicable to many 
persons, because it is forgotten that from 
December, 1860, until March, 1861, there 
was hope of reconciliation. Douglas and 
Crittenden were still sanguine when they tel- 
egraphed to Georgia that the rights of the 
South and of every State and section would 
be protected in the Union. 

The first efforts at compromise were by no 
means confined to the Democratic Senators 
and members. Governor Corwin, Charles 
Francis Adams, Edward Joy Morris, and 
others in the House; Senators Cameron, 
Baker, Dixon, Foster, Collamer, and oth- 
ers in the Senate, were, at the beginning 
of the session, and for some time after- 
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wards, regarded as not indifferent to the 
compromise which would at least retain the 
border States, if it did not stop the move- 
ment of the Gulf States. The most experi- 
enced and able Southern men believed that 
the step they were about to take would be 
bloodless; that their array in strength and 
mien of resistance would prevent coercion 
by arms. Some of them looked upon se- 
cession as a mere temporary alienation. Even 
so late as the secession of Texas, Judge 
Reagan, one of its Representatives, after he 
had left his seat in Congress, took pains to 
inform the author that he thought the South 
would be out only for a season. When the 
excitement subsided, and especially if any 
guarantees were given for the protection of 
their rights, he believed the States would re- 
turn. In this, how signally ability and ex- 
perience failed to discern the future! Man- 
kind generally reckon the greatness of men 
by success. If this be the touchstone, the 
vaunted statesmanship of the South vanishes. 
But what a company of conspicuous men 
answered to the roll-call on the 6th of De- 
cember, 1860, in the Thirty-sixth Congress. 
At the head of the Senate stands John C. 
Breckenridge, offering his name, so proudly 
connected with the history of Kentucky, to 
the task of dismemberment. He was among 
the last to leave his home to take the sword for 
the South. He was, after the war, a fugitive 
upon English soil, pleading with his stricken 
confederates to do the best by submission 
to Federal rule. His health had been im- 
paired by his exertions in the field. The 
writer saw him some time before his decease. 
He was sojourning at the Thousand Isles, 
in New York. His spirit was peaceful, calm, 
and exalted—fit companion of a form upon 
which God had set his seal. He lives not 
only in the spirit of those whose admiration 
he engrossed, but in his sons, one of whom 
is in the present Congress from Arkansas. 
Another son of that great commonwealth 
is there, John J. Crittenden. How nobly he 
stands for the Union! Mr. Crittenden was 
not demonstrative, unless, perhaps, among 
intimate friends or in the family circle. 
He was a man of great simplicity of char- 
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acter and nobility of soul. He had vast 
experience in public affairs. He possessed 
the integrity and fervor of his Welsh and 
Huguenot descent. He, of all the men 
of his day, had the best right to be a Con- 
federate. He was born in the old Con- 
federacy seven days before the Constitution 
of this country was adopted in general con- 
vention. Hewasasoundscholar. His elo- 
quence was Ciceronian. His legal intellect 
was profound. His patriotism was boundless 
and impulsive. In1811 and 1812, when he 
was a member of the Kentucky Legislature, 
he received martial honor from Governor 
Shelby, who had no toleration for Great 
Britain. Young Crittenden was his aid-de- 
camp in the war of 1812—"14._ He took part 
in the battle of the Thames. From that 
time onward, he must be judged as a Ken- 
tuckian who subordinated the most intense 
State pride to an unquenchable love of the 
whole Union. He did not appear in any 
Federal relation until he was elected to the 
United States Senate, in 1817. More or less 
associated with such men as Webster and 
Clay, and all the public men connected with 
the first half century of the country, his is a 
history that belongs to the conservative ele- 
ment. But never until sectionalism raised 
its front in warlike menace, did his great 
abilities shine forth with their full luster of 
rhetoric and fire of will. 

In the Senate of 1860~’61, Mr. Crittenden 
gave voice to the Union sentiment of the 
country. He not only shared the sentiments 
of such statesmen as John A. Dix, Edward 
Everett, Elisha Whittlesey, Robert C. Win- 
throp, and others, but he represented all 
those patriotic men who united to adopt the 
Crittenden compromise on the slavery ques- 
tion. These resolutions were in the form of 
a series of constitutional amendments. They 
were inspired by the alarming character of 
the controversy between the sections. They 
proposed the restoration of the Missouri 
Compromise, and the extension of the com- 
promise line throughout the territories of the 
United States to the eastern border of Cali- 
fornia, Slavery was to be recognized in all 
the territories south of that line, and to be 
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prohibited in all territories north of it. When 
territories north or south of the line should 
be formed into States, they should then be 
at liberty to exclude or admit slavery as they 
pleased. In either case, there would be no 
objection to their admission to the Union. 
This was the mode proposed by the Critten- 
den compromise, by which to settle the great 
controversy. Incidentally, he proposed to 
amend the Constitution, so as to declare that 
Congress should have no power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia while 
slavery existed in Maryland and Virginia. 
And, inasmuch as the fugitive-slave law was 
constitutional, he desired a declaration for 
its faithful execution. He proposed amend- 
ments to that end. They seem trifling now. 
They had reference to the fees of the Circuit 
Court commissioners, and to the osse comi- 
fatus in cases of resistance to the United 
States marshals in making arrests under that 
law. He also intended, if possible, to make 
the Constitution unalterable in certain mat- 
ters. This, in a country subject to the laws 
of progress, was in flagrant violation of that 
which was an irrevocable law of advance- 
ment! ‘Tothis inconsistency, the love of the 
Union led that best of patriots. This shows 
how earnest were the men who sought to 
avoid the “ Irrepressible Conflict.” 

In the Senate of the United States, on the 
18th of December, 1860, Mr. Crittenden 
spoke to these propositions. He regarded 
the Constitution as the very essence of life 
tothe Union. He lifted himself to the great 
occasion in a spirit of conciliation. He did 
not stop to picture the direful consequences 
of a failure to settle the question by a divis- 
ion upon the line of the Missouri Compro- 
mise. We had lived prosperously and peace- 
fully upon that line. Any sacrifice which 
could be made, North or South, to maintain 
that condition, he regarded glorious as well 
as just. The Union was permanent. It had 
been necessary after the Revolution to yield 
many prejudices, and much State policy, in 
order to secure independence with union. 
He recognized the hand of Providence in 
helping our ancestors in that trying era. He 
quoted from Washington, who said: “ But for 
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Providence, we could not have accomplished 
this thing.” He spoke as if the muse of his- 
tory were listening to him. ‘The writer well 
remembers that speech, and the excessive 
emotion which it produced. ‘The peroration 
still rings as a pert of the memory of that 
critical time : 

“Sir, I wish to God it was in my power 
to preserve this Union by recognizing and 
agreeing to give up every conscientious and 
other opinion.” Then turning to the Sena- 
tors from the South. “Are you bent on rev- 
olution, bent on disunion? God forbid it! 
I cannot believe that such madness possesses 
the American people. I can speak with 
confidence only of my own State. Old 
Kentucky will be satisfied with it. She 
will stand by the Union and die by the 
Union, if this satisfaction be given! Noth- 
ing shall seduce her. The clamor of no 
revolution, the seductions or temptations of 
no revolution, will tempt her to move one 
step. Disunion and separation would de- 
stroy our greatness. Once disunited, we are 
no longer great. ‘The nations of the earth, 
who have looked upon you as a formidable 
power rising to untold and immeasurable 
greatness in the future, will scoff at you. 
Your flag, that now claims the respect of the 
world—what will become of it? It is gone, 
and with it the protection of American citi- 
zens and property, to say nothing of the 
national honor which it displayed to all the 
world. ‘The protection of your rights, the 
protection of property abroad, is gone with 
the flag, and we are here to conjure and con- 
trive different flags for our different repub- 
lies, according to the feverish fancies of rev- 
olutionary patriots. No, sir; I want to fol- 
low no such flag. I do not despair of the 
republic. I cannot despond. I cannot but 
believe that we will find some means of rec- 
onciling and adjusting the rights of all par- 
ties by concession, if necessary, so as to pre- 
serve and give more stability to the country 
and to these institutions.” 

The failure of the compromise measures 
is well known. In his farewell address to 


the Senate, in March, 1861, Mr. Crittenden 
said, with genuine humility, that he had not 
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risen with any vain ambition or purpose to 
play the orator. He seemed to feel that we 
were a failing state, and that no comprom- 
ise would be acceptable. Scarcely ever has 
there been such an appeal as he then made 
to history, to the present interests, and the 
future prosperity and glory cf the country. 
He returned to Kentucky, but not to retire 
to the ease of his home. He came to the 
next Congress in the first years of the war— 
that in which the writer served with him. 
In July, at thecalled session of 1861, Stephen 
A. Douglas, his greatest competitor, died. 
John J. Crittenden was the first man to pro- 
nounce his eulogy. The writer, in following 
—and feeling that there was but one left of 
all the great men of old who had been with 
Douglas m the Senate—said : 

“Who is left to take the place of Stephen 
A. Douglas? Alas, he has no successor! 
His eclipse is painfully palpable, since it 
makes more obscure the path by which our 
alienated brethren may return. Many Union 
men, friends of Douglas, in the South heard 
of his death as the death-knell of their hope. 
Who can take his place? The great men 
of 1850 who were his mates in the Senate 
are gone, we trust, to that better union above 
where there are no distracting counsels 

-all—all gone! All? No, thank heaven! 
Kentucky still spares to us one of kindred 
patriotism, fashioned in the better mould of 
an earlier day, the distinguished statesman 
who has just spoken, Mr. Crittenden, whose 
praise of Douglas, living, I love to quote, 
and whose praise of Douglas, dead, to which 
we have just listened, /audari a viro laudato, 
is praise indeed. Crittenden still stands 
here, lifting on high his whitened head, like 
a pharos in the sea, to guide our storm- 
tossed and shattered vessel to its haven of 
rest. His feet tread closely upon the re- 
treating steps of our statesman West. In the 
order of nature we cannot have him long. 
Already his hand is outstretched into the 
other world to grasp the hand of Douglas ! 
While he is spared to us, let us heed his 
warning ; let us learn from his lips the les- 
sons of moderation and loyalty of the elder 
days, and do our best, and do it nobly and 





fearlessly, for our beloved Republic.” Too 
real, alas! was this shadow of coming events. 
Worn out by the arduous labors of the Thir- 
ty-sixth Congress, the great Crittenden went 
home to his well-beloved State, never to re- 
turn. He died in July, 1863—this great 
man died, while the shock of embattled 
armies was rocking the foundations of the 
Union. Who can tell how much of its 
strength in that day was due to John J. 
Crittenden ? 

In that Congress, foremost in influence 
for peace or war, for Union or disunion, is 
Jefferson Davis; how then unlike that Davis, 
who, in Maine, but a few years before, had 
spoken burning words for the perpetuity of the 
Union. He had fought gallantly in Mexico for 
its extension and honor. Whatever of preju- 
dice his name may have since aroused has 
been incident to recalling the memories of a 
beaten cause. At that Congress he was far 
more potential in directing the fateful genius 
of Southern statesmanship than any other 
man in the Senate. His own memoirs have 
been published. There his character is 
analyzed and his motives questioned with 
pitiless and torturing inquisition ; still the 
great body of his countrymen South will 
cherish his memory, despite all adverse criti- 
cism. Whether he ever renounced his se- 
cession doctrines, while acting as the Chief- 
tain of the Confederacy, has not been proven. 
It has been surmised and inferred. The 
same presiding care which shielded him from 
a trial for treason, and gave him peaceful re- 
tiracy in a Southern home, seems still to 
hover over his old age. Remembering his 
personal courtesy, his urbane and dignified 
manners, his silvery oratory, his undaunted 
courage as a soldier and honesty as a man, 
the historian of this eventful epoch —in 
which madness ruled in the most sedate 
counsels—cannot fail to recall much to the 
credit of this leader of the Southern people. 
He may not have exercised the wisdom of 
some who acquiesced promptly and grace- 
fully in the inevitable. Yet with many this 
trait of enduring consistency is a virtue. 
But it must be said that he was not forward in 
secession. His State was not among the fore- 
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most to secede. She waited until the 9th of 
January, 1861, before passing her ordinance, 
and her Senators lingered until the 21st be- 
fore they withdrew. It is generally credited 
among those who were familiar with Mr. Da- 
vis’s inclinations, that, even after the ordi- 
nance passed, he was anxious to remain. 
There is undubitable evidence that while in 
the Committee of Thirteen, he was willing 
to accept the compromise of Mr. Crittenden, 
and recede from secession. (This Commit- 
tee and a House Committee of thirty-three 
members were then considering “the state 
of the Union.”) The compromise failed ; 
because, as Senator Hale said, on the 18th 
of December, 1860, the day it was intro- 
duced, it was determined that the contro 
versy should not be settled in Congress. 
When it failed, the hero of Buena Vista be- 
came the Confederate leader. 

Much as he is underrated by some South- 
ern men who opposed him during the war, he 
was fitted to be the leader of just such a re- 
volt. Every revolution has a fabulous or act- 
ual hero conformable to the local situation, 
manners, and character of the people who 
rise. To arustic people like the Swiss, Wil- 
liam Tell, with his cross-bow and the apple ; 
to an aspiring race like the Americans, Wash- 
ington, with his sword and the law, are, as 
Lamartine once said, the symbols standing 


erect at the cradles of these two distinct 
Liberties! Jefferson Davis, haughty, self- 


willed, and persistent, full of martial ardor 
and defiant eloquence, was the symbol, both 
in his character and his situation, of the 
proud, impulsive, but suppressed ardors and 
hopes of the Southern mind. 

His colleague in the Senate, Albert G. 
Brown, was still more reluctant to sever his 
connection. He was, before the Charleston 
Convention, if not openly, at least covertly, a 
coworker with Douglas and others in striving 
to preserve the unity of the Democratic party 
and the country. Governor Brown was a 
member of the Confederate Congress. He 
was outspoken in his criticism of the conduct 
of the Confederate authorities. He had not 


much heart or faith in the secession move- 
ment. 


He was overshadowed as a Senator 
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by Mr. Davis; but he was far more ap- 
proachable in his relations towards other 
members. ‘Time has mellowed many of the 
men who then, to an angry North, seemed 
so intensely vindictive. Governor Brown, 
since the war, frequently acted with those 
who sought reconciliation, and sometimes 
adversely to his own party. 

But by far the most truculent Senator 
from the South was Louis T. Wigfall, of 
Texas. He was a man of scarred face and 
fierce aspect, but with rare gifts of oratory. 
He was bitter at times, as well as classical, 
in his denunciations. Yet much of his strong 
talk and eccentric conduct was more than 
compensated for by great and generous qual- 
ities of heart. Many years after the war he 
settled in Baltimore, but he did not long 
survive his removal north. Next to him in 
truculency, though not in sociality, was Al. 
fred Iverson, of Georgia. He was outspok- 
en and boid for the sudden disruption of the 
Union. Perhaps no other Senator would 
have used such significant language as he did 
in the fierce debate which took place on 
December 3d, 1860. He charged that the 
secession of Texas was clogged by the gov- 
ernor of that State, Houston, and said, 
with impetuous and vindictive utterance, 
that if that official did not yield to public 
sentiment, “some Texan Brutus will arise 
to rid his country of the hoary-headed in- 
cubus.” 

Other Senators were truculent; but most 
of those from the South were sad at the 
terrible consequences of separation. Not 
so Senator Iverson. He echoed the speech 
of the Texan Senator, Wigfall: “Seize the 
forts and cry, ‘To your tents, O Israel !’” 
The colleague of the latter, Robert Toombs, 
was far more amenable to reason than his 
rough manner and boisterous logic indicated. 
He was a man of commanding person, re- 
minding one of Mirabeau. Bating his broad 
Africanese dialect, he was fiercely eloquent 
in the epigram matic force of his expression. 

The Virginia Senators ranked among the 
foremost in the movement. Much was ex- 
pected from the moderation of Robert M. T. 
Hunter, but he did little to stay the revolu- 
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tion. Little was expected of James M. Ma- 
son, and he did less. The former was a 
calm, phlegmatic reasoner ; the latter had a 
defiant and autocratic demeanor, that con- 
ciliated no one. Both were imbued with 
the ideas of the ultra Calhoun school. 

Louisiana was represented in the Senate 
by John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin, Mr. 
Slidell was a man of social prominence and 
wealth. He was as cunning in his methods 
as he was inveterate in his prejudices. He 
combined the fox with some other strange 
elements. The writer heard his savage and 
sneering threat to destroy the commerce of 
the North by privateers. As he delivered it, 
his manner was that of Mephistopheles, in 
one of his humors over some choice antici- 
pated deviltry. But who shall picture the 
bland, plausible, and silver-tongued Judah 
?. Benjamin? His farewell speech was as 
full of historic reference as of musical and 
regretful cadences. As he bade adieu to 
the old Union, he drew from the spectators 
many plaudits for his rhetoric, which he 
could not evoke for his logic. 

Next to him in the suavity of his manner, if 
not in the cogency of his speech, was Clement 
C. Clay, of Alabama. He voluntarily surren- 
dered after the war, and is now dead. He had 
a graceful bearing ; and although never very 
hale in health, was ever ready to assume his 
role in the daring drama. The other Sena- 
tor from Alabama, Benjamin Fitzpatrick, 
was a model of senatorial frankness. His 
name is seldom mentioned since the war. 
He was nominated in 1860 on the ticket 
with Douglas at Baltimore. But for the in- 
cessant importunity, if not threats, of South- 
ern men who thronged his room to shake 
his determination, he would have stood by 
the Northern Democracy in its struggle. 

The other Senators from the South did 
not then play very prominent parts on the 
congressional stage. Thomas L. Clingman, 
of North Carolina, was expected to fight the 
Union battle, but he failed at the critical 


time. He had large experience in congres- 


sional life, but just elevated to the Senate, he 
rather pursued what he believed was the 
popular doctrine. 


The Senators from Del- 
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aware, the elder Bayard and Willard Sauls- 
bury, were able men. The former was a log- 
ical thinker, accomplished in constitutional 
law. He was a believer in the unforced as- 
sociation of the States. He retired from his 
place disgusted with that public opinion 
which would not allow free speech as a means 
to restrain usurpation and conclude the war. 
He was succeeded by his son, than whom no 
abler Senator has appeared to contend for 
public or personal honesty and liberty. The 
Senators from South Carolina did not appear 
at the last session of that Congress. Although 
that State did not pass her ordinance until 
the 17th of December, her Senators resigned 
on the preceding roth. 

Alfred O. P. Nicholson, Senator from 
Tennessee, was no speaker; he did not 
make his mark; he had been, however, a 
successful editor. The other Senator, An- 
drew Johnson, made his mark. Although 
he had fought the battle in Tennessee for 
Breckenridge against both Bell and Doug- 
las, he came to the closing session as if he 
were novus homo. He had great will and 
tenacity of purpose; his efforts were vigo- 
rous and effective in repelling, from a South- 
ern standpoint, the aggressive debate of the 
secessionists of the Senate. His elocution was 
more forcible than fine—more discursive 
than elegant. He hammered away with 
stalwart strength upon his thought, until he 
brought it into shape. He rarely failed to 
produce the impression he intended. It was 
seen, then, that he was destined to act a great 
part in the future. Douglas frequently ex- 
pressed his regret that Mr. Johnson had not 
made his blows tell earlier in the hot conflict 
of 1860, when Crittenden and himself were 
championing the interests of all sections, 
and striving to avert in time the calamities 
which were pressed by extremists, North and 
South. 

The Senators from Maryland, as from 
Kentucky, like their States, occupied middle 
ground, and were ever ready and eager to 
mediate. The same cannot be said for Ar- 
kansas. One of her Senators, Mr. Sebastian, 
was reluctant to follow South Carolina. He 
did not follow his own State, yet he would 
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not go against her. He stayed at home qui- 
etly during the war. He was expelled from 
the Senate. He died in 1865. The expul- 
sion was revoked, and his full salary up to 
that time was paid to his family. The other 
Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Johnson, was 
nothing loath to secede. He offered him- 
self, after the war, to the authorities, in a 
characteristic letter, frank and manly. Of 
the Missouri Senators, Mr. Polk went South, 
where his friends did not expect him to go ; 
and Mr. Green, unexpectedly, remained 
North in the seclusion of private life. The 
former had been governor of his State, but 
was not otherwise greatly distinguished. The 
latter was a worthy foeman of Douglas in the 
fierce struggle on the Lecompton question. 


Ir was not out of any regard for slavery 
as an institution, that the friends of peace 
and Union offered to amend the Constitu- 
tion in the mode proposed by Mr. Critten- 
den. ‘The purpose of those who favored 
such an amendment was to eliminate from 
national discussion all questions relating to 
slavery. ‘They desired to leave that decay- 
ing institution to exhaust its vitality in a nat- 
ural death. ‘They were content, as a famous 
Ohio platform said, to live in the hope of 
its ultimate extinction. Being incompatible 
with the enlightening influences of a progres- 
sive age, it could not long survive. Its death 
being a question of a few years, or at most a 
generation, was it not wise statesmanship to 
seek to avoid a conflict that might dismem- 
ber the Union? Such a conflict must im- 
brue the whole land in blood, and certainly 
maintain, if not generate, sectional animosi- 
ties both bitter and lasting. 

The conflict of arms was far from being ir- 
repressible, whatever might be the character 
of the moral conflict between the spirit of lib- 
erty and slavery. And even after the con- 
flict had commenced, its continuance was 
not, at any time, an absolute necessity for ac- 
complishing a peace with union—if slavery 
would be left where for seventy-five years of 
constitutional government it had existed, 
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namely, as a State institution—a domestic re- 
lation. These are the views which actuated 
the Democracy of the North in accepting 
the Crittenden proposition. ‘They sought, 
above ail things, to avert a war of sections. 
It became a capital tenet of Democratic faith 
that war could be avoided, and, after the 
war came, that peace and union were at all 
times within reach, on terms of compromise 
honorable and equitable to both sections. It 
is in this light that the course of the North- 
ern Democrats is to be judged, preceding and 
during the secession war. They would shed 
no blood, either to maintain or to destroy the 
institution of slavery; but all that they had 
would be freely given to maintain the Union, 
and the supremacy of the constitution of 
their fathers. They ask no special credit 
for destroying slavery—the war effectually 
did that; and they were not aloof from its 
perils. They scorn the charge that they de- 
sired to maintain it as an institution. They 
wanted slavery to die in peace, rather than in 
war. The idea of a temporary sacrifice to 
slavery, with a view of maintaining the Union, 
was always paramount in the Democratic 
councils. It would be waste and excess to 
detail the acts of the factions which precipi- 
tated the whole people into a state of war. 
It is sufficient to say that war was forced upon 
the country, while the great mass of the peo- 
ple desired peace. Is evidence required on 
this point? Let the letter of General Grant 
—just published—dated Galena, April 19th, 
1861, speak the sentiments of the party of 
which he was then a member. After refer- 
ring to the reprehensible conduct of the 
States in so prematurely seceding, he says: 
“Tn all this I can but see the doom of slav- 
ery. ‘The North does not want, nor will they 
want, to interfere with the institution, but 
they will refuse for ali time to give it protec- 
tion, unless the South shall return soon to 
their allegiance.” ‘The Democratic party felt 
that each age would work out its own re- 
forms ; and that those which come according 
to general desire are the best and most en- 
during. 


S. S, Cox. 
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THAT SECOND MATE. 


Our from the mouth of Fuca’s strait, 
Into the dark and stormy night— 
Deck in charge of the second mate— 

We bade good-by to Flattery Light. 





Mate in “brief authority” dressed, 
Hark! do you hear him haze the crew? 
Angels’ tears would suit him best ; 
Cowardly cur, I warrant you. 


Grim and stark, with the hoarsest voice ; 
Curse or blow for the merest thing ; 

I wonder that our Captain’s choice 
Gave such a brute his petty swing. 





Captain Morse, of the kindest face, 
Coolest head, and the warmest heart, 
Highest type of the sailor race— 
How can he take that bully’s part? 


Musing thus as I pace the deck, 
Plunged the boat in the rising sea— 

Crash! and we lie a helpless wreck 
Decks wave-swept and the rocks alee. 


Shaft has snapped in the starboard-box ! 
Wheel still hangs by the broken end! 
God! do you feel those dreadful shocks ? 
That mass of iron the bilge will rend. 





Above the roar of wind and wave, 
O’er the cries of the frightened throng, 
Rings the voice of the Captain brave, 
All cool and steady, clear and strong: 


“Fill with water the starboard boats— 
She won’t capsize if the great wheel drops. 
Don’t give up while the old ship floats; 
Fetch a scope of chain, and good, stout stops. 
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“Cut a hole in the paddle-box ; 
Bend a line to that cable ring ; 
Quick! with your strongest tackle-blocks 
Which of you dares secure that thing?” 


“Whoever wants to go to hell, 
Follow me!” cries that brutal mate. 
Just as sure as I’m here to tell, 
There was not one to hesitate! 


“Two are enough!” the Captain cries— 
All of the crew would follow him ; 
This ship is saved, or a hero dies— 
Christ! what a sea she wallows in. 


Into that plunging wheel they go, 
Climbing over the slippery arms; 

Churned by the surges to and fro, 
Threatened each step with direst harms. 


Instant death if the great wheel drops! 
Certain death if they lose their hold! 
Death is the only thing can stop 
The way of men thus truly bold. 


Ages, it seems, with choking throats, 
We stand and watch the seething brine. 
Hurrah! o’er the mossy paddle-floats 
Stagger the men; they’ve passed the line! 


“Reeve the chain, and snug and taut; 
Lash the wheel to the steamer’s side. 
Cheer my hearties! the fight is fought ; 
Under sail she will safely ride.” 


Wonderful how that mate can change, 
Seen from a different point of view! 
Captain’s choice doesn’t seem so strange; 
Judge of men! and a good one, too! 


Second mate was born to command, 
Regular sailor, truck to keel ; 

Rough of speech, and of heavy hand, 
But heart as true as the finest steel. 


George Chismore. 
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How still it is; how little stir; how devoid 
ff life these crater-like basins, with their 
rocky bottoms and their steep walls of red 
earth, where once stood the busy town of 
You Bet. We know it was You Bet, because 
the name still adheres to the few buildings 
left on the bluff that divides these basins, 
and because there are traditions of its having 
onee stood here. It is, or rather was, one 
of a series of hamlets standing over the 
* Dead Rivers” that traverse the several di- 
vides between the North Fork, Bear River, 
steep Hollow, and Greenhorn Cajon, being 
the central one of the group. Looking 
south, it has Little York and Gold Run on 
that side, with Red Dog and Gouge Eye, 
now Hunt’s Hill, on the other; the most 
widely separated of these places, measuring 
in a straight line, being not over six miles 
apart. Following the wagon road, however, 
in its windings along the sides of the inter- 
vening cafons, the distance is more than 
twice that much. As has You Bet, so have 
ts neighbors nearly all disappeared, some of 
them having suffered total extinction, and 
this at the hands of the very men who built 
and named, and who once occupied and 
owned them. As the miners founded, so did 
the miners destroy, these ancient towns — 
the drinking saloon, in obedience to the 
doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest,” hav- 
ing almost always been the last to succumb. 

From the Central Pacific railroad, a little 
below Dutch Flat, looking east, three or four 
buildings can be seen two miles off that 
way, strongly outlined, being perched on the 
crest of a high ridge, with a precipitous face 
on the west. This is all that remains of 
You Bet. The buildings here left consist of 
a store, a lodging house, a butcher’s shop, 
and a drinking saloon, all modern structures, 
the old town having stood where now yawns 
a great hydraulic pit more than two hundred 
feet deep. The house that hangs half way 
ver the abyss, liable to tumble into it at 
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any moment, is not occupied at present, be- 
cause the last habitation so situated, when 
it went over the bank, was badly damaged 
by the descent; moreover, one of the occu- 
pants was killed. 

Now, while You Bet has been thus re- 
duced to four buildings (or, not to wound 
the pride of the inhabitants, let us call it 
five), Little York, its next neighbor on the 
south, can boast of no more than three. 
When it is stated that two of these are private 
residences, it is inferentially known that the 
third is not devoted to use of that kind. 
Red Dog, on the other side, is represented 
by a single smoke-begrimed brick structure, 
once a store, which, being fire-proof, with- 
stood the conflagration that licked up the 
rest of the town—the “sample room,” in this 
particular case, included. Going on two 
miles further north brings us to the last of 
these hamlets in that direction. But here 
there is so little left, that we may as well 
write “‘Gouge Eye fuit,” and go back. As 
for Hunt’s Hill, the hill is there, but it would 
take a very close Aunt indeed to find any 
town, or even the semblance of a town, there 
or thereabouts. At the south end of this 
string of settlements, close to the railroad, 
standsthe better preserved, but almost equally 
deserted town of Gold Run, looking sixteen 
hundred feet down on the North Fork of 
the American River, which here rolls a “ sil- 
ver thread” of a copper color, its waters 
kept ever turbid by the slums from the drift 
mines and the river-bed workings further up, 
no hydraulic operations being now in pro- 
gress along this stream. With the stoppage 
of hydraulic mining, of which a great deal 
was formerly carried on near by, the business 
of Gold Run has waned almost to the van- 
ishing point; and unless this style of mining 
shall soon be resumed, the place must event- 
ually become the home of a complete and 
permanent desolation. 

Besides the five towns named and stand- 
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ing thus in a row, there are several others 
scattered about in the vicinity. A walk of 
ten minutes to the northwest, through the 
chemisal and the manzanita chaparral, would 
take us to a half score windowless, doorless 
cabins, with two or three more pretentious 
but equally well ventilated tenements, the 
which comprise what is left of the ancient 
hamlet of Wallupe—this being the American, 
and of course, the improved, spelling of the 
Spanish name Guadalupe. But, whether an 
improvement or not, there is, for this depart- 
ure from Spanish orthography, such warrant 
as precedent affords ; as witness the popular 
mode of spelling and pronouncing the words 
Cosumnes and Mokelumnes, so different 
from the original and correct method. 

But this misspelling and mispronouncing 
of Spanish words, though bad enough, is not 
so reprehensible as the displacing of a geo- 
graphical name altogether, and substituting 
therefor another less euphonious and appro- 
priate, as has been too much the practice 
with our people. Surely, Feather River was 
no improvement on the Rio de los Plumas, 
nor yet Goat Island on the Yerba Buena of 
the Spaniards. Fortunate was it, however, 
that the animals found feeding on this insu- 
lar rock were wild goats, and not wild asses, 
else there might have been presented in the 
beautiful Bay of San Francisco the incon- 
gruity of the Island of Donkeys and the 
Island of Angels standing in close proximity 
to each other. 

But the town of Wallupe having so @e- 
parted, and left only its ghost behind, we 
need not trouble ourselves about the name, 
which, the reality being gone, must soon 
come to be dropped from the map, as it has 
already been so nearly dropped from the 
memory of mankind. That so much of Wal- 
lupe has been left, is due to the fact that 
the mines here consisted mostly of ravine 
and gulch diggings. Had the place stood on 
a hydraulic bank, it would have shared the 
fate of You Bet, Little York, and other of 
its neighbors. 

Two miles to the south, situated on a 
commanding eminence, surrounded by fruit 
trees and overshadowed by great pines, stands 
the hamlet of Chalk Bluffs. It was once a 
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prosperous camp, but the mines in the vicin- 
ity having been worked out, the people left— 
just got up and walked away, leaving their 
flower beds and orchards, their cottages and 
cabins, as they were. ‘The flowers continue 
to bloom and the vines cluster with grapes 
the apple, the pear, and the peach trees bear 
abundantly, though few there are to care for 
them or gather their fruits, the half dozen in- 
habitants left having no use for more than a 
small portion of them. Though the houses 
are mostly vacant, the fences about them have 
been kept up, so the fruit trees here have 
been protected, and do not, as at Little York 
and other of these abandoned camps, stand 
out on the common. Should the Pliocene 
deposits known to exist under the high ridge 
above Chalk Bluff, or the hydraulic gravel 
banks near by, ever come to be worked, the 
hamlet would be resurrected and become 
probabiy a more important mining center 
than ever before. The lower end of this 
ridge, having been washed away by the hy- 
draulic process, presents a high bank com- 
posed in part of pipe clay, a material that 
usually forms a portion of the contents of 
the Dead River channels. This body of 
clay has through exposure to the atmosphere 
been bleached nearly white, hence the name 
Chalk Bluff, applied to it by the miners. 
Southwest of You Bet, five miles as the 
road runs, and two as the crow flies, is lo 
cated the still populous, and until recently, 
rather prosperous town of Dutch Flat. “‘ Na- 
veled in the woody hills,” adorned with flow- 
ers and embowered in fruit and ornamental 
trees of many kinds, this is one of the most 
pleasant and comfortable places to be 
found in the foothills of the Sierra. It is 
the abode of schools and fraternal brother- 
hoods, of delightful homes and a genial peo- 
ple. But there seems a danger that this 
town, so beautified and enriched, may be 
destined to undergo a process of slow decay, 
possibly to suffer early extinction. ‘There 
hovers over it the shadow of a great disaster. 
There is little to support the considerable 
population here, except the hydraulic mines 
in the vicinity, and since these have been 
enjoined from running, the prospect for the 
inhabitants is gloomy enough. As a last 
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desperate resort, there has been some talk of 
digging up and washing the gravel le/t in the 
main street, and under the houses all along 
it, for the much gold it is thought to contain. 
While this ground would, no doubt, pay well 
for handling it, it would be a pity to disem- 
bowel the place in this ruthless manner ; 
wherefore such procedure is stoutly opposed 
by most of the citizens. Just what fortunes 
may be in reserve for Dutch Flat, it would, 
under the circumstances, be hard to di- 
vine. 

And now, after moralizing a little, there 
will be an end of this chapter on the dead 
and dying hamlets that do so abound along 
this portion of the gold belt of California. Not 
at all pleasant is it to sit as I do, in this 
grove of young pines, and look out over the 
field of desolation so spread out around me; 
the less so that it was my lot to have been 
one of the great army of diggers, who, many 
years ago, toiled and suffered in the placers 
here, than which few richer were ever found 
in the State. ‘Thenand now! How hardly 
can one realize that such changes could have 
taken place in the comparatively short period 
of thirty years! From a solitude to a hive 
of roaring industry, and back again to a sol- 
itude, with only the far-off blue mountains, 
the beautiful wilderness around, and the 
rivers rolling as they did of yore. And that 
active, energetic army of toilers—where are 
they? For, of a certainty, very few of them 
are to be seen here or hereabouts any more. 
I declare to you, Mr. Editor, that, looking 
out from this eminence, out over these ba- 
sins, with their billowy heaps of bowlders 
in the sun, and the whole vast 
in view, I cannot now discern a 
single human being. It is a strange disap- 
pearance! But I know where some of 
them are, and will tell you a little further on; 
for, anticipating what thought is uppermost 
in the mind of the reader, I may as well stop 
here, and make for these uncouth names such 
apology as best as I can, since it must be ad- 
mitted that some of them are decidedly odd, 
and, in a few instances, even carry about 


glistening 
panorama 


them an odor of vulgarity. 
In the first place, then, it may be observed 
hat the naming of towns and other localities 
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was in these early days generally the result 
of some unimportant incident ormere chance, 
and, being often the work of an individual 
or company, did not represent the views or 
wishes of the community at large, who were 
not at all likely to be consulted in the prem- 
ises. Some miner, perhaps a rough fellow, 
would, by reason of some trivial event, or 
freak of fancy, give a name to a place ; and, 
no one taking any interest in the matter, it 
would be suffered to stand, even though with- 
out significance, propriety, or even decency ; 
for it may be observed that the names of the 
towns above mentioned are respectable and 
even classical compared with some that 
could once be found on the map of Califor- 
nia—if, to be sure, that would help our case 
any. As will be seen; too, some amendment 
in this particular is going on, Hunt’s Hill 
having supplanted Gouge Eye, as some bet- 
ter names might also come to supplant Red 
Dog and You Bet, were not these towns al- 
ready so near death’s door. 

Though of unpolished exterior, and some- 
times a little boisterous in their convivialities, 
these pioneer miners were not, as a class, 
men of depraved tastes or vicious habits. 
This would, in fact, be inferred from what 
Bret Harte has told us about them, in his 
story of “The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” We 
have it on the authority of the great humor- 
ist, that the inhabitants of that camp arose as 
one man and drove the gamblers and other 
ungodly characters out of the place, threat- 
ening them with dire punishment should they 
dare to return. What more could the most 
puritanic church-goer, or even the witch-burn- 
ers, in their day, have done than this? And 
is it to be supposed that the denizens of 
Red Dog, You Bet, and Gouge Eye were less 
zealous in the cause of evangelical religion 
and good morals than these Poker-Flat- 
ters? We should say not; and, although the 
writer cannot vouch for the fact, it is to be 
presumed that these. good people, in the ab- 
sence of theaters, prize fights, and horse 
races, and having no facilities for picnics and 
balls, did every Sabbath attend regular preach- 
ing, and encourage by their presence the 
edifying Sunday school and prayer-meeting. 
If the writer cannot recall these precious oc- 
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casions, it does not follow that they did not 
occur; and if the days of such unregenerate 
person have been extended beyond those 
vouchsafed these devout people, such pres- 
ervation is not to be attributed to his supe- 
rior piety, but rather, perhaps, to the anti- 
septic properties of sin. 

But dismissing this question of religion 
and morals, let me redeem now my promise 
to tell you where some of the men who took 
part in the stirring scenes here once enacted 
are now to be found. Over against the 
knoll where I sit is another, of gentle accliv- 
ity, and, like this, covered with a growth of 
thrifty young pines. There on that knoll is 
the ancient necropolis of You Bet and the 
camps around, and there within its precincts 
have been gathered many of the early inhab- 
itants of these pioneer towns. Though the 
hues of ruin have crept over the place, the 
ground itself, as is almost everywhere the 
case with these old graveyards, remains in- 
tact. You will say it is to the credit of the 
miners that these homes of the dead have 
been so generally respected. Not especially 
so. In looking for a spot for sepulture, the 
early miner was apt to select some rocky 
ridge or knoll which stood apart from the 
diggings, and which, being supposed to con- 
tain little or no gold, he had reason to think 
would never be disturbed. Had it ever been 
found that they contained pay dirt, these 
consecrated grounds would have been at- 
tacked and run off to bed-rock long ago. 

But, while the land has been so spared 
by the remorseless gold-seeker, time has not 
been equally lenient with the tombs them- 
selves, which, with no one to care for them, 
have, during these long years, been slowly 
yielding to decay. ‘The place presents, in 
fact, a sadly neglected appearance. The most 
of the low mounds have been leveled with 
the earth; the palings about them have fallen 
off, and the exterior inclosure is nearly all 
gone. The head-boards, where any are left, 
lean at all angles, or have tumbled to the 
ground, so bleached and weathered that the 
inscriptions upon them can no longer be deci- 
phered; but it matters not, for few will ever 
come seeking to read or replace them. Nor 


does it matter that the wild vines and the 
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brambles grow thick over these graves. They 
who tenant them are mostly forgotten now. 
There were those who, years agone, thought 
of them perpetually, and longed for their pres- 
ence in their old homes. But they wished 
and waited in vain, for neither the lost ones 
nor note nor tidings of them came, or ever 
will come, any more. ‘The names of more 
than a few who sleep in this field of graves 
we do not know, nor whence they came, nor 
how they died. There are representatives 
here of every country on the face of the 
earth: the households that have been deso- 
lated by their absence are in all lands. As 
they were mostly young men, none of them 
very old, their loss was the more keenly felt. 
They were husbands and fathers, leaving 
wives and children behind; they were sons, 
who could not well be spared from home; 
they were tenderly reared youth, who should 
never have been suffered to go out on this 
rough and perilous life ; and some there were 
who had other ties than those of kindred 
the betrothed left behind suffering often most 
of all. 

As I stood once, years ago, on the vacant 
site of Sutter’s Mill, filled with the thoughts 
and emotions such locality was calculated to 
inspire, there came along a man of venerable 
appearance, who, accosting, entered into con- 
versation with me. After talking a little, and 
alluding to the great gold discovery at that 
place, I went on to say something about the 
propriety of having erected on the spot a 
monument to perpetuate that memorable 
event. “Yes,” said the old man, after lis- 
tening for a time to my talk, “ by all means 
let a monument be erected here; let its 
foundations be laid bread and deep, that it 
may last for all time, and let the superstruc- 
ture be built of death-heads and cross-bones 
gathered from the nameless graves of the 
innumerable victims who have perished far 
from their homes, miserable and alone, in 
these accursed gold fields of California”: 
and the old man’s speech took much of the 
frothy sentiment out of me. 

Very aptly, O California, has the artist 
pictured thee as a comely maiden, presenting 
rich gifts with one hand, and grasping a 
scourge of thorns with the other. 

Henry DeGroot. 
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WuatT songs found voice upon those lips,. 
What magic dwelt within the pen, 
Whose music into silence slips— 
Whose spell lives not again! 


For her the clamorous today 
The dreamful yesterday became ; 
The brands upon dead hearths that lay 
Leaped into living flame. . . 


Clear ring the silvery Mission bells 
Their calls to vesper and to mass ; 
O’er vineyard slopes, thro’ fruited dells, 

The long processions pass ; 


The pale Franciscan lifts in air 
The Cross, above the kneeling throng ; 


Their simple world how sweet with pray’r, 
With chant and matin-song! 


There, with her dimpled, lifted hands, 
Parting the mustard’s golden plumes, 

The dusky maid, Ramona, stands 
Amid the sea of blooms. 


And Alessandro, type of all 
His broken tribe, forevermore 

An exile, hears the stranger call 
Within his father’s door. 


The visions vanish and are not, 
Still are the sounds of peace and strife, 
Passed with the earnest heart and thought 
Which lured them back to life. 


O, sunset land! O, land of vine, 
And rose, and bay! in silence here 
Let fall one little leaf of thine, 


With love, upon her bier. 
Ina D. Coolbrith. 
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LAST DAYS OF MRS. HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 


In view of the wide-spread interest in Mrs. 
Helen Hunt Jackson, and the affectionate re- 
gard in which she is- held throughout the 
country, it seems fitting that some message 
of sympathy and of consolation should be 
sent out from the place which saw the last of 
her loyal, self-abnegating life. 

‘I had first known “H. H.” through the 
medium of her early books, conceiving a 
girl’s enthusiastic admiration for the bright, 
womanly character I saw revealed, and after- 
wards, in Colorado, had been pleasantly sur- 
prised by meeting her during the early days of 
her sojourn at Colorado Springs, and forming 
her personal acquaintance. I remember her 
at that time as a charming, brown-haired 
woman, with thoughtful blue eyes, frank of 
speech, with a merry laugh, and a warm 
heart for those she liked. I learned then 
something of the circumstances of her life: 
that she was a daughter of Professor Fiske, 
of Amherst, and the widow of a brother of 
ex-Governor Hunt, of Colorado; and that 
her literary work had been an afterthought 
in life, taken up to occupy and distract her 
mind after the loss of her husband and two 
little children. Having been reared in the 
literary atmosphere of an Eastern college 
town, receiving a thorough education, and 
being familiar with books from her early 
childhood, beginning to write only after she 
had reached mature years, the first produc- 
tions associated with her name show none of 
the crudity usual to young writers: She took 
her stand in the field of letters full-grown, 
like a literary Minerva, and her subsequent 
history in her chosen field has been a con- 
tinuous record of success. 

A year or more after our first meeting she 
became the wife of Wm. S. Jackson, of Color- 
ado, a refined and noble-hearted gentleman. 

Our paths separated, and several years in- 
tervened before I saw her again. Our next 
meeting was in Los Angeles, and I was im- 
pressed by the change that had taken place 


in herappearance. The winsome, blue-eyed 
woman was gone. Years of high thought, of 
deep study, and earnest purpose had dignified 
and ennobled her face, and the whitening hair 
which crowned her broad forehead invested 
her with a regal air, which was borne out by 
her perfect self-poise and commanding de- 
cision. ‘This was at the time of her greatest 
activity, when she prosecuted her work with 
unresting energy ; when every number of the 
“Century ” revealed some new token of her 
industry and zeal, and she was garnering 
richer material, to be afterwards resolved into 
the novel of “ Ramona,” which may be re- 
garded as the crowning success of her life. 

Again, several months ago, after another 
lapse of years, I was summoned to her side, 
and again the first thing I remarked was the 
subtle change that had passed over her. 
The dignity and nobility were still there, but 
my gentle blue-eyed woman, with her merry 
laugh, had come back, and overall brooded 
another ineffable look, the gentle solemnity 
of a soul approaching the throne of its 
Maker. 

From that time to the last, I was with her 
as frequently as circumstances would permit, 
and it is a pleasure to recall the most minute 
details of our intercourse. My only diffi- 
culty in giving this little account is to deter- 
termine the line which separates the confi- 
dences which were purely personal, from 
those which may properly be given to the 
public. 

The house in which she spent the last 
days of her life has a peculiar and attractive 
site. It stands on the southeastern slope of 
Russian Hill, at the corner of Broadway and 
Taylor Streets, and the ground falls away be- 
hind it, so that—as she herself expressed 
it—she was “on the ground floor, and yet 
in the second story”; for there is a high 
basement beneath the house in the rear. 
The large parlors on the first floor, with com- 
fortable adjuncts of dressing rooms, bath 
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etc., were appropriated for her use. They 
were tastefully furnished, with a carpeting of 
ivht olive tones, which the sunshine trans- 
formed to a dull gold. The paper on the 
wall repeated the same tones with a flash of 
uilt; there were dark wine-colored hangings 
above the windows, and the furniture in the 
hack parlor, where she lay, was of massive 
rosewood. Tall windows face to the south 
and east, and the eastern ones, which open 
upon a narrow balcony, command a superb 
prospect, by reason of the abrupt descent of 
the ground beyond, looking off across Tel- 
egraph Hill and the water-front, over the 
broad and beautiful bay, past Goat Island, 
with its rocky outlines, to where Oakland 
and Berkeley nestle at the base of the pur- 
ple Contra Costa hills. 

\Irs. Jackson entered the room for the 
first time with the preconceived disfavor of 
an invalid,to whom any change is unwelcome. 
Her first remark—‘I did not imagine it was 
was quickly followed by the 
“What a beautiful 


so pleasant!” 
reflection : 
place to die in!” 

\lthough far removed from many whose 
resence would have been dear, she was ien- 
derly cared for to the last by friends who 
reckoned no sacrifice too great to gratify her 


sutspoken 


htest wish. 

Her illness was a painless one, a gradual 

rostration of all the vital energies, under 
the influence of a powerful and irresistible 
disease. ~Throughout the long and trying 

rdeal, neither her patience nor her courage 
ever failed. 

Whenever the conversation turned upon 
her ailment=with its mysterious symptoms 
and steady disorganization of the system, 
battling the physicians’ skill and thwarting 
the well-meant efforts of her friends} she was 
always first to turn the subject, saying with 
a reassuring little smiletoken of the brave 
spirit’s triumph over the failing body: “ Now 

us talk of something more pleasant !.” 

And she would so completely ignore her 
weak bodily condition, and enter into conver- 

tion with such spirit and zest, that one for- 
sot she was an invalid, and was conscious 

nly of the clear, analytical mind, with its 
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flashes of humor, and of the great, generous 
heart. Each effort her friends put forth to 
serve her met with the mtost tender appreci- 
ation, even though it proved of no avail. A 
young lady, a stranger to Mrs. Jackson, who 
understood her condition, had experience 
in ministering to the wants of an invalid 
mother, and fancied she could tempt the in- 
valid’s capricious appetite. The tray of 
dainty tood she prepared with her own 
hands, and arranged with exquisite taste, was 
sent up, and returned almost untouched, but 
a cordial message of thanks was sent to the 
young nurse. 

“Tell her it did me ever so much good,” 
dictated the invalid to the messenger. “It 
was beautiful of her to doit. When the tray 
was brought in and put before me, it was like 
a charming picture. I never saw anything 
so pretty.” 

It was next to impossible to betray Mrs. 
Jackson into any discussion of her own work, 
although she conversed freely on the princi- 
ples and topics with which she dealt. I 
think it is no exaggeration to say that she 
not only separated her individuality from 
her literary productions, but she even tried 
to ignore her instrumentality. Her work 
was an impersonal matter, prosecuted for 
the fulfilment of impersonal ends and aims. 

“The Prince’s Little Sweetheart,” one of 
the last sketches from her pen, published in 
the May number of the ‘“‘Century,” was a 
fanciful little tale which provoked wide- 
spread comment and discussion. Oddly 
enough, its readers were everywhere divided 
into two distinct classes—one regarding it 
as an absurd and unmeaning fable, the other 
reading a deep meaning in the quaint story, 


whose simple pathos went to their hearts. -——— 


As I started to leave her after a little after- 
noon call one day early in July, the story 
somehow came into my mind, and I said, a 
little awkwardly : 

“Oh, by the way, Mrs. Jackson! That 
story of yours in the May ‘Century.’ I 
wanted to tell you that I understood it, and 
liked it. It seems to me to voice the con- 
centrated tragedy of young wifehood.” 

“Tt is the oddest thing in the world— 
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about that story,” she earnestly rejoined. 
“T believe I have never in my life written 
anything of which’ I have heard so much. 
Letters have been pouring in upon me ever 
since. Some beg me to explain its meaning, 
and others thank me for it. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Miss —-—’”’—mention- 
ing a famous writer in the East—‘‘and she 
declares that it is the best thing I have ever 
written. Now the truth of the whole mat- 
ter is, that story was a dream.” 

“A dream ?” 

“Yes, a dream. It occurred after my ac- 
cident last year, and in my own house at 
Colorado Springs. I dreamed it all out, 
every detail, just as I afterwards wrote it. 
And the strange part of it was, that when I 
woke up I saw the little sweetheart standing 
before me in her homely brown gown and 
with her pitiful little face, as plainly as I see 
you at this moment. But while I looked at 
her, she faded away and was gone. It was 
the most singular experience I ever had in 
my life.” 

“ Nevertheless, I shall never see a neglect- 
ed wife as long as I live, without thinking of 
the Prince’s little sweetheart, in her coarse 
brown dress and with her odd slipper—” 

“Sweeping spiders!” supplied Mrs. Jack- 
son, with a merry little laugh at my serious 
face. 

“ Yes, sweeping spiders.” 

Words which are lightly spoken sometimes 
attain a deep significance when the lips which 
have uttered them are stilled ; and the feeling 
grows upon me that this dear friend has 
charged me with a message to my co-workers 
in this State. 

In our conversations together, she repeat- 
edly reverted to the careless methods pre- 
vailing among California writers, deploring 
the fault, where it was the result of necessity, 
and giving it her unmeasured condemnation, 
wherever it was born of indolence or indif- 
ference. 

“The trouble is, that you have no stan- 
dard,” she was accustomed to assert. “ With 
a few exceptions, California writers do their 
work in a careless, slovenly fashion, which is 
a disgrace to literature. They are provin- 
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cial, and will remain so until they lift them- 
selves above the level of local work, and try 
to meet the highest exactions of the best 
standards elsewhere. Have you ever tested 
the advantages of an analytical reading of 
some writer of finished style?” she asked 
abruptly. 

I told her that I had made random studies 
of Thoreau and Richard Grant White, and 
occasionally of Howells, Aldrich, and other 
leading authors, whose work impressed me 
as characterized by particular refinement 
and good taste—among whom I might have 
included “H. H.” herself. In short, that 
whenever I had been in doubt as to the pro- 
priety of an expression, the construction of 
a sentence, or a question of punctuation, and 
had the time to spare, I was in the habit 
of taking up the “ Atlantic,” and studying 
page after page, until my own judgment was 
confirmed or reversed. 

“That is a good plan,” she earnestly re- 
plied, “‘ but I will tell you of something that 
is better. There is a little book, called 
‘Outdoor Papers,’ by Wentworth Higgin- 
son—lI think it is out of print—that is one 
of the most perfect specimens of literary 
composition in the English language. It 
has been my model for years, I go to it as 
a text-book, and have actually spent hours 
at a time, taking one sentence after another, 
and experimenting upon them, trying to see 
if I could take out a word, or transpose a 
clause, and not destroy their perfection.” 

Her words caused me to reflect that if 
she, whose reputation for literary excellence 
and finish is scarcely surpassed by any con- 
temporary writer, was still so anxious to im- 
prove her style as to devote so much time 
and labor to hard study and self criticism, 
how much better might we, of limited repu- 
tation and small experience in the field of 
letters, take kindly to the elementary train- 
ing of which we stand in need. 

“ Never use an obscure phrase or an un 
usual word when direct language or a simple 
term will express your meaning,” is a princi- 
ple I have often heard her enjoin. 

Mercilessly as she could condemn in gen- 
eralizations, she showed the most delicate 
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consideration when she made a personal ap- 
plication. She often prefaced some little 
criticism of my work with the remark : 

“ Now, you won’t mind if I call your at- 
tention to an expression here that I don’t 
like? I don’t find fault with the thought, 
but here is a word that must be changed. 
You understand that this is ail a mere me- 
chanical matter—just like any other trade. 
| have had a little more experience than you, 
and am a little better artisan; that is all. 
It is nothing but artisanship.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Jackson! Drop those three 
extra syllables, and call it art.” 

‘No, artisanship !” she would insist with 
emphasis. 

Notwithstanding her open disapproval of 
the average productions of California writers, 
she took a hearty interest in local literature. 
Toward THE OVERLAND, especially, she dis- 
played the most kindly feeling, manifested 
in practical suggestions as well as contribu- 
tions from her pen, for she regarded the 
magazine as an assertion of the higher stand- 
ard she so earnestly advocated. 

Toward the last she often spoke of the ap- 
proaching change, and always with the ut- 
most confidence and cheer. Death had no 
terror for her bright spirit. 

‘It is only just passing from one country 
to another!” she sometimes said ; and once 
she smilingly reproached me because I tried 
to disprove her conviction that certain indi- 
cations pointed to a sure release within a cer- 
tain definite space of time. 

“Thad decided that it would last just so 
inany days longer, but you have upset all my 
calculations !” she said pleasantly. “It is 
very unkind of you. Now, I shall have to 
so back and figure it all over again.” 

She never said it in so many‘words, but I 
knew that the losses we had both suffered 
formed a strong unspoken bond between us; 
‘that in the land where she was going there 
were beautiful young faces that her mother 
heart yearned after, and the promise of re- 
inion robbed death of its sting. 

The “ Good-bye, Good-bye, Good-bye !”al- 
‘ays thrice repeated, which rang out after 

ie every time I left her this summer, told 
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its own story. There was no time after the 
first of June when she did not feel a secret 
conviction that the end might come at any 
time, and that each parting might be the 
last. The words sounded again, more fee- 
bly, but with the same sweet message of af- 
fectionate regard and cheer, on Saturday, 
the 8th of August, when we knew the end 
was at hand. That night, after saying fare- 
well to all about her, placing her hand in her 
husband’s, she passed into a painless slum- 
ber, and four days later, on the 12th of 
August, as the day waned here upon earth, 
the bright day of immortality dawned for her. 

Her last conscious acts were tender deeds 
of helpfulness for others; her last thoughts, 
of self-forgetful sympathy for those she left. 
One little incident will serve to illustrate this 
beautiful and tender phase of character : 

Among the numerous pathetic instances 
of misfortune continually brought to light in 
our city, the beginning of the summer re- 
vealed the needs of a young woman, of hum- 
ble station, but with singular nobility and 
purity of character, who was not only in ex- 
treme destitution, abandoned by her hus- 
band, but had before her the sore trial of 
maternity. The case chanced to come to 
Mrs. Jackson’s notice, and her ready sym- 
pathies were at once enlisted. Unsolicited, 
she made a substantial contribution toward 
relieving the wants of the young mother, and 
followed her fortunes during succeeding 
weeks with the liveliest interest and solici- 
tude. An utterance of the poor woman’s, 
wrung from her in a moment of despairing 
anguish, was repeated to Mrs. Jackson, and 
made a deep impression upon her mind; for 
she hoarded it in her memory, dwelling upon 
it again and again, and applauding the loyal 
spirit of motherhood which had prompted it. 
A beautiful little girl was born to the poor 
woman, and in her love and gratitude to the 
invalid, the mother bestowed upon the child 
the name of her benefactress. This circum- 
stance never came to Mrs. Jackson’s knowl- 
edge. She grew so feeble that those about 
her tried to confine the conversation to light 
and pleasant topics; but she never forgot. 
I rarely saw her, when she did not ask: 
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“Well, how is our poor woman now?” 
and her face would light up when I gave her 
cheerful news, always endeavoring to keep 
her from thinking, as far as possible, of the 
perplexities which loomed up in the future. 
The thought of the baby, the helpless little 
creature who had come into the world so in- 
auspiciously, handicapped by her sex, seemed 
at times to absorb the mind of the dying 
woman; and on more than one occasion she 
said to me, with a troubled look : 

“T cannot understand it; and oh! I won- 
der, I wonder what her life will be. How can 
we tell, Mrs. Apponyi, that it might not have 
been better if the liitle thing had never seen 
the light? I hope, I do hope, that her life 
may be a blessing.” 

And now I come to a little incident which 
I hesitate to relate, for it deals with that 
shadowy borderland between this life and 
eternity, which many seek to penetrate. but 
whose mysteries none have solved. 

One of Mrs. Jackson’s last acts was to 
designate various articles of wearing apparel 
to be sent to her needy protege. No one in 
San Francisco mourned her loss more sin- 
cerely than this poor woman, who had never 
seen her face. When she learned, several 
days later, of the thoughtful provision made 
for her by the dying, she was touched and 
pained beyond expression. Crossing the 
room to where her little girl was lying upon 
the bed, she lay down beside her, calling 
her by the name which had become invested 
with sacred associations, saying: 

‘“*My poor little daughter! and that dear 
lady will never know that you bear her name. 
If she could only have known how grateful 
I felt! Why didn’t I take you to the house 
and let them carry you to her? I am sure 
that the sight of your sweet face would have 
done her heart good, and made her feel that 
her kindness had not been lost. Now she 
is dead, and can never know.” 

This little woman, who is honest and con- 
scientious as well as true-hearted, and who is 
quite willing to attribute the whole experience 
to some unconscious day-dream, tells me 
that at that moment she felt the warm, firm 
pressure of another hand upon her own, and 
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looking up saw a bright, womanly face bent 
over her and her child, which seemed to 
say, with a cheery, reassuring smile: 

“See! Iam not dead; I am here!” and 
then the vision faded from her sight, and 
she was alone again with her child. She 
had never seen Mrs. Jackson, or heard any 
one describe her, but her description of 
face, manner, and intonation formed a per- 
fect portrait. The story is given without 
comment, for nothing in my own experience 
has ever led me to place faith in supernat- 
ural visitations ; but if spirits are gifted with 
free volition, or could hover, for a time, over 
the arena of life’s action, I like to think that 
one of her first desires would have been to 
look upon the face of the innocent child, 
before whom stretches an unknown future, 
and the preservation of whose life, for good 
or ill, was partly due to her intervention. 

Some misconception has arisen in regard 
to the attitude of the people of San Fran- 
cisco towards this gifted writer, who labored, 
faltered, and passed away in their midst. No 
throng of visitors besieged her door, no daily 
bulletins of her condition were published by 
the press; and when the long waiting was 
over, and her weary spirit found the rest it 
craved, little outward demonstration was 
made. ‘lhe newspapers, while showing her 
all proper respect, observed so noticeable a 
reticence as to provoke the comment of 
Eastern visitors, who asked if “*H. H.” was 
so little known upon this coast that Calli- 
fornians felt no realizing sense of the loss the 
world and literature had sustained. 

While apparently indifferent to her pres- 
ence, the people and the press of San Francis- 
co were paying her the highest tribute in their 
power—that of faithful observance of the 
wish she had expressed. When she came 
to our city in feeble health last November, 
she quietly made known her desire to be left 
as far as possible undisturbed, and to re- 
ceive no visits, save from the friends she her- 
self called about her. This request was uni- 
versally respected. Many little gifts of flowers 
and fruit, with other unobtrusive courtesies, 
bore witness that she was held in tender re- 
membrance, and the few who were admitted 
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to the sick-room were besieged with anxious 
inquiries regarding her condition from people 
who would have considered a call at her res- 
idence an unwarrantable intrusion. Local 
journalists, who were aware of her condition, 
knowing her wish to keep it from the knowl- 
edge of the public, refrained from any pub- 
lished comment ; and so it happened that the 
first notice of her illness appeared in an 





Eastern paper sometime in midsummer, a 
fact which she communicated to me with a 
sigh of resignation, and the remark, “ They 
have got hold of it at last!” With the ex- 
ception of one short account of her illness, 
published by a morning paper in a spirit of 
mistaken sympathy, and in ignorance of her 
preferences, the sacredness of the sick room, 
with its painful record of the gradual en- 
croachments of a wasting disease, was never 
invaded by the spirit of journalistic enter- 
prise—in happy contrast to the spectacle the 
country has just witnessed at the East, where 

host of ambitious reporters counted the 
speeding pulse-beats of a dying hero, and 
regaled. him with their speculations as to the 
'ength of days allotted him. 

It was Mrs. Jackson’s dying request that 
no unnecessary parade should be made over 
her death, and that the press should abstain 
from giving circulation to any reports which 
might add to the pain the news would con- 
vey to friends dwelling at a distance. ‘This 
wish was observed by local newspapers, with 
the same fidelity they had shown in comply- 
ing with her former requests. 

As an instance of the tender and reverent 
sentiment prevailing throughout the commu- 
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I: has seemed better that some hasty and 
inadequate critical comment upon the writ- 
ings of **H. H.” should find place in THE 
OVERLAND just now, while the recent death of 
their author in our city is causing an impulse 
of interest in them that keeps them out of 
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nity, I may be excused for giving the follow- 
ing extract from a letter written a few days 
later by a young San Francisco girl to a 
friend in another State: 


**One week ago today a bright star ceased to shine 
on the vision of mortality. Her glory is not dimmed 
because she has entered heaven. No one who be- 
lieves in the continuity of love can fail to feel that. 


Of course you know of whom I speak-—Helen Hunt 


Jackson. I did not know her except as all must 
through her writings—but she was a warm friend of 
Mrs. - ’s, and I saw her in her last sleep —a 


lovely, refined, majestic face, with a regal brow. 
Isn’t it wonderfully beautiful, that whatever death 
may destroy, the brow, the throne of intellect, is al- 
ways preserved in‘its pristine beauty. It is almost as 
if it said, ‘ Thought cannot die.’ 

**On her coffin there were laid a few clover blos- 
simple meadow flowers that she loved in life. 
And Dr. Stebbins in his address, which was tender 


soms 


and appropriate, said that she desired her friends not 
to grieve, but simply to ‘remember how she loved 
them’ 
fame as a writer, but I like best to think of her as a 


The world will cherish and be proud of her 


noble, grand, loving woman who went out of this life 
cheerfully, and with tender thoughts for others. One 
of her last acts was to lay aside some garments of 
her own for the use of a poor woman whom she knew 





only through Mrs. 
**Such a life can be well called a truly successful 


one. 


A beautiful allusion to the scene at her 
death-bed was made by a morning paper, 
which compared the occasional gleams of 
consciousness during the four days’ lethargy 
which preceded her death to a passage in one 
of her own poems: 

‘**T am looking backward as I go, 
(nd lingering while I haste, and in this rain 
Of tears of joy, am mingling tears of pain.” 


Flora Haines Apponyi. 


PROSE OF “H. H.” 


the libraries and bookstores, and in readers’ 
hands, than that we should wait for more de- 
liberate ones. ‘“‘H. H.”has not been, until the 
publication of “* Ramona,” an author greatly 
read in California. Every one here who reads 
at ali knew her more or less through the maga- 
zines, and several of her older poems were 
household words, here as elsewhere ; but it is 
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probable that many people in California are 
today reading her books who scarcely knew 
before that she had published anything but 
magazine poems and sketches. These books 
consist in part of collections of the previ- 
ous magazine contributions, but not entire- 
ly. They are as follows: “ Bits of ‘Talk 
about Home Matters,” 1873; “Verses,” 1873; 
‘The Story of Boon,” 1874, 1878; “ Bits 
of Travel,” 1875; “ Bits of Talk in Verse 
and Prose for Young People,” 1876 ; “ Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice,” 1876 ; “ Hetty’s Strange 
History,” 1877 ; “ Bits of Travel at Home,” 
1878; “ Nelly’s Silver Mine,” 1878; “ Let- 
ters from a Cat,” 1879; “ Verses,” 1879 ; 
“Mammy Tittleback,” 1881 ; “ A Century 
of Dishonor,” 1881; “The Training of 
Children,” 1882; “Ramona,” 1884. All 
these are published by Roberts Brothers, 
except “A Century of Dishonor,” which is 
from Harper & Bros., and “The Training 
of Children,” which the “ Christian Union” 
published. 

-— This list of only fifteen books covers the 
whole field of possible literary activity : po- 
etry, fiction, pure essay, sketch, research and 
controversy, writing for children — every- 
thing except technical scholarship. And 
all these different things are done well. So 
much for the trained mind—for it was not 
by natural versatility that this universal abil- 
ity came. Such variety of achievement is 
not uncommon where a wide mental training 
is added to some special natural gift—in 
spite of the popular impression that a special 
ability dwarfs its possessor in other direc- 
tions. Neither Matthew Arnold, Mr. Lowell, 
nor Dr. Holmes, suffered anything as essay- 
ists or critics for being poets, and few editors 
in the country were more efficient political 
writers than Mr. Bryant.™ So far as ““H. H.” 
is anything spontaneously, it is a poet.= 
Outside of poetry, all that she did any one’ 
may do who begins with as much intelligence, 
receives as much help from surroundings, 
and trains himself with as much care and 
as high a standard. ~ Poet, unquestionably, 
“ H. H.” is first of all, and as poet chiefly will 
live in literature. — 


— To criticise adequately her writings, one 
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should consider separately, and in full, her 
poetry; her sketches and essays ; her writ- 
ings as a student of the Indian question ; 
her fiction; her children’s stories and talks. 
A few suggestions towards such critcism are 
all that I can here offer. — 


Il. 


Ix 1869, a poem called “Coronation,” and 
signed “ Mrs. H. H. Hunt,” appeared in the 
* Atlantic Monthly.” I believe that others 
had already made their appearance in week- 
lies and dailies; but this was the earliest 
magazine poem, and that it was very early 
in the author’s membership in the literary 
corps is evident from the signature to this, 
and again the signature “ Mrs. Helen Hunt” 
to “ The Way to Sing,” a year later. In the 
fall of 1870, the signature “ H. H.” seems to 
have been settled upon, and signed consist- 
ently to all such verse and prose as Mrs. 
Hunt desired to acknowledge her own. It 
seems strange that the literary life of “ H. H.” 
should have covered a period of only fif- 
teen years, so long is it since we have been 
accustomed to think of her as occupying an 
assured position in the front rank of maga- 
zine writers. But, in fact, she occupied this 
rank almost from the first; she wasted no 
time in apprenticeship. This poem “ Coro- 
nation ” was, in its way, a classic almost from 
the time it was printed. It takes its place 
in collections from the time of its publication 
on. So, too, other early poems, “ Tides,” or 
“ Spinning ”— 

** Like a blind spinner in the sun —-” 
Such poems as these were adopted into lit- 
erature at once. 

What, then, are the qualities, and what ts 
the rank of these poems? It is a little too 
early yet to say with much decision what 
rank they will finally hold. Although upon 
an author’s death, his whole work lies before 
us, forever unchangeable, not to be added to 
nor subtracted from, if he has died in his 
prime it needs some years of varying tastes 
and schools of letters to enable us really to 
take his measure. “Yet it seems clear that 
the poems of * H. H.” have the elements of 
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permanency mere than of popularity. There 
seems no reason why the most of them 
should not stand always on record, even as 
they stand now, to be read and valued by 
those who love beauty enough to seek it, 
but not to catch the attention of those who 
do not. For, with all their tenderness, most 
of her poems are somewhat cold. It is hard 
to say wherein this coldness consists: not 
in their perfect dignity and restraint, for no 
poet by forgetting these virtues has ever 
come nearer, in the long run, to the heart of 
the people. Longfellow, who is, of all Amer- 
ican poets, most generally dear, is in a high 
degree personally reticent in verse. Nor is 
it, as we have have just said, for lack of feel- 
ing ; for they are full of feeling, a sort of un- 
der-thrill of deep sensitiveness and tender- 
ness breaking through the fine precision, the 
faultless finish, of the verse. I should say, 
however, that “ H. H.” rarely wrote on broad 
lines of common human experience and feel- 
ing, but usually expressed the moods, the 
perceptions, of exceptional and sensitive spir- 
its. It is easier to illustrate this trait of her 
poetry than to define it. 


Semitones. 


\h me, the subtle boundary between 


! The difference 


What pleases and what pains ! 

Between the word that thrills our every sense 

With joy, and one which hurts, although it mean 

No hurt! It is the things that are unseen, 

Invisible, not things of violence, 

For which the mightiest are without defense. 

(On kine most fair to see one may grow lean 

With hunger. Many a snowy bread is doled, 

Which is far harder than the hardest stones. 

lis but a narrow line divides the zones, 

Where suns are warm from those where suns are 
cold. 

['wixt harmonies divine as chords can hold, 

\nd torturing discords, lie but semitones. 


Now this is truth, and it is poetry ; —truth 
to a very frequent and a very keen human 
feeling, and poetry of a high dignity, simplici- 
ty, and precision of expression X But it is 
not truth which recommends itself as such 
to the busy man, though he bea man of feel- 
ing and a lover of poetry. Possibly he has 
had at least some inkling of the experience 
the sonnet speaks of; but he has not recog- 
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nized that he had it, nor attaches any import- 
ance in his memory to such flutters of sensi- 
bility. In short, much of this poetry is 
concerned with subtleties of emotional ex- 
perience, such as only many sensitive women 
and a few sensitive men care about. 


Again, there is little of the “lyric cry ” 
about it. This may be seen by comparing 
“H. H.” with Mrs. Browning or Miss In- 
gelow. Both of these poets can be well 


compared with her, because they have tones 
in common with her; that grave, finished 
beauty of expression which is so uniformly a 
trait of her poetry, appears occasionally in 
theirs ; but they soar upward from it into a 
lyric intensity (and often in Mrs. Browning's 
Gase, without due regard for preserving dig- 
nity and reticence) while she remains always 
near the same level. For instance : 


**my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show 
That sees through tears the mummers leap,” 


or again 


** Though all great deeds were proved but fables fine; 
Though earth’s old story could be told anew ; 
Though the sweet fashions loved of them that sue 

Were empty as the ruined Delphian shrine ; 
Though God did never man in words benign 
With sense of His great fatherhood endue ; 
Though life immortal were a dream untrue 
And He that promised it were not divine ; 
Though soul, though spirit were not, and all hope 
Reaching beyond the bourne, melted away ; 
Though virtue had no goal and good no scope, 
But both were doomed to end with this our clay;— 
Though all these were not,—to the ungraced heir 
Would this remaiu—to live as though they were,” 


might be presented to us as extracts from 
the poems of “ H. H.,” and if we did not 
already know them to be Mrs. Browning’s 
and Miss Ingelow’s, we should see nothing 
incredible in even the first one being writ- 
ten by the same hand as 


‘** Like a blind spinner in the sun, 
I tread my days ; 
I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways ; 
I know each day will bring its task, 
And, being blind, no more I ask.” 


But even if we had never heard of 
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** God be with thee, my beloved, God be with thee, 
Else alone thou goest forth, 
Thy face unto the north, 
Moor and pleasance all about thee, and beneath 
thee, 
Looking equal in one snow, 
While I, who strive to reach thee, 
Vainly follow, vainly follow, 
With the farewell and the hollo, 
And cannot reach thee so. 
Alas, I can but teach thee : 
God be with thee, my beloved, God be with thee,” 


or of 


** While, O, my heart, as white sails shiver, 
And crowds are passing, and banks stretch wide, 
How hard to follow, with lips that quiver, 
That moving speck on the far-off side. 


‘* Farther, farther, —I see it,--know it, 
My eyes brim over, it melts away ; 
Only my heart to my heart shall show it, 
As I walk desolate day by day,” 


we should still know better than to believe 
for a moment that they could be found in 
any strayed poems by “ H. H.” 

Yet in speaking of the absence from her 
poems of the simple “lyric cry” in broad 
and common lines of human feeling, I have 
been careful to say “in most of her poems.” 
Undoubtedly she touches the common nerve 
sometimes—oftener in earlier than in later 


poems. For instance: 


When the Tide comes In. 

When the tide comes in, 

At once the shore and sea begin 
Together to be glad. 
What the tide has brought 

No man has asked, no man has sought : 
What other tides have had 
The deep sand hides away ; 

The last bit of the wrecks they wrought 
Was burned up yesterday, 


When the tide goes out, 

The shore looks dark and sad with doubt. 
The landmarks are all lost. 
For the tide to turn 

Men patient wait, men restless yearn. 
Sweet channels they have crossed 
In boats that rocked with glee, 

Stretch now bare, stony roads that burn 
And lead away from sea, 


When the tide comes in 

In hearts, at once the hearts begin 
Together to be glad. 
What the tide has brought 
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They do not care, they have not sought 
All joy they ever had 
The new joy multiplies ; 

All pain by which it may be bought 
Seems paltry sacrifice. 


When the tide goes out 
The hearts are wrung with fear and doubt : 
All trace of joy seems lost. 
Will the tide return ? 
In restless questioning they yearn ; 
With hands unclasped, uncrossed, 
They weep on separate ways. — 
Ah! darling, shall we ever learn 
Love’s tidal hours and days ? 


But it is not necessary to compare “ H. H.” 
more at length with Mrs. Browning or Miss 
Ingelow. ‘They both have committed faults 
and crudities that “ H. H.” knew better than 
to commit; probably neither of them had 
nearly the well-balanced mental training that 
she had: yet to compare is only to show 
that though the are of her verse touched 
theirs, theirs swept on and away, completely 
beyond hers; they are major poets, and 
“ H. H.”—in spite of the remark attributed 
to Emerson—is only the most accomplished 
of American minor poets; and that is saying 
of a// minor poets, for though England has the 
advantage of us in great poets, our minor ones 
have always been more accomplished. The 
story of Emerson’s remark, by the way, if any 
reader has not seen it, is, that some one asked 
him if he did not consider “ H. H.” the first 
among the women poets of America; to 
which he replied meditatively, “ You might 
leave out the ‘women.’” The story is not 
impossibly true, for in his private scrap-book 
of verse, “ Parnassus,” published in 1874, 
when “ H. H.” had been on the field only a 
very few years, he inserts five poems out of 
the few she had then published, to only 
seven or eight out of the many of the lead- 
ing American poets—Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Bryant; and she is one of the 
only three American poets whom he specially 
mentions in his preface, and the one most 
praised of the three: “The poems of a 
lady who contents herself with the initials 
‘H. H.,’ in her book published in Boston 


(1874), have rare merit of thought and ex-. 


pression, and will reward the reader for the 
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careful attention which they require.” If 


|:merson did rate her first of American poets, 
he is probably the only critic who did; his 
juestioner, who placed her first of American 
women poets, was, I should say, more nearly 
right. For while Celia Thaxter, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, and Louise Chandler Moul- 
ton have done some things that she could 
not possibly have done, she has done much 
that they could not. If the lyric quality 
were the only standard, they might be com- 
pared with her, the superiority of one in 
fresnness and nearness to nature, of another 
in feeling and force, and of the third in 
sweetness, being weighed against her more 
perfect art. But it would even then be a 
question which was the greatest; and when 
she enters the field of contemplative poetry, 
she stands alone. 

And though people will more generally 
cherish such a poem as “ Best,” it will be 
chiefly as a most admirable writer of contem- 
plative poems that she must live in literature. 
It was this class of her writings that so pleased 
Emerson, as is evident from his selections. 
One of these will illustrate well the beauty 
of her poems of this sort: the wisdom, the 
unobtrusive perfection, somewhat in the man- 
ner of the older poets—for ‘‘H. H.” never 
fell into tricks or mannerisms, either indi- 
vidual or fashionable. 


Se. 
() Joy, hast thou a shape ? 
Hast thou a breath ? 
How fillest thou the soundless air ? 
Vell me the pillars of thy house ! 
What rest they on? Do they escape 
Che victory of Death ? 
\nd are they fain 
Eternally who enter in thy house ? 
() Joy, thou viewless spirit, canst thou dare 
To tell the pillars of thy house ? 


’n adamant of pain 

Before the earth 

Was born of sea, before the sea, 
Yea, before the light, my house 


Was built. None knew what loss, what gain, 

\ttends each travail birth. 

No soul could be at peace when it had entered in my 
house 


e foundations it could touch or see, 
h stay the pillars of my house. 
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I should like to pause a moment, to ask 
the reader to note especially in this, as in al- 
most every poem that its author wrote, its 
faultlessness. Virtues may be lacking in 
her poems, but faults are not present. And 
that her passion for perfection wisely kept 
her somewhat limited in her poetic man- 
ner, is evident from one of the rare excep- 
tions to the thorough good taste of her poetry, -\ 
It isa “Spring Madrigal” in which she at- 
tempts a refrain which Miss Ingelow could 
have handled charmingly, but which she 
manages as follows: 


**The tree-tops are writing all over the sky, 
An’ a heigh ho! 
There’s a bird now and then flitting faster by, 
An’ a heigh ho! 
The buds are rounder and some are red 
On the places where last year’s leaves were dead, 
An’ a heigh ho, an’ a heigh!” 


Do but turn from this to a bit of description 
that zs within her own scope—and with this 
I must turn to the consideration of her prose, 
leaving unsaid much that ought to be said in 
any adequate comment on her poems: 


Poppies in the Wheat. 
Along Ancona’s hills the shimmering heat, 

A tropic tide of air with ebb and flow, 

Bathes all the fieids of wheat until they glow 
Like flashing seas of green, which toss and beat 
Around the vines. The poppies, lithe and fleet, 

Seem running, fiery torchmen, to and fro, 

To mark the shore. The farmer does not know 
That they are there. He walks with heavy feet, 

Counting the bread and wine by autumn’s gain; 

But I--I smile and think that days remain, 
Perhaps, to me in which, though bread be sweet 

No more, and red wine warm my blood in vain, 
I shall be glad, remembering how the fleet, 

Lithe poppies ran like torchmen with the wheat. 


Ill. 


- ¥ 


Next to poet, “ H. H.” must be consid- 
ered a light sketch-writer. She has been 
more prolific and more generally read in 
this line than any other except verse. Some 
thirty-four sketches of travel, at home or 
abroad, she contributed to two magazines 
in fourteen years; and some were included 
in her “ Bits of Travel,” and “ Bits of Travel 
at Home” that had not been previously in 
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the magazines. The first of these appeared 
in the fall and winter of 1870, and from time 
to time others were published, until in 1882 
they began to come out in rapid succession, 
sixteen in the two years 1882-83. The ac- 
cident that ended her busy life thus broke in 
upon an undiminished activity in this class 
of writing, although she had added the In- 
dian work and story-writing to her occupa- 
tions. But I cannot but feel that there had 
been a decline in her poetry. It is not im- 
possible that had she lived to be old she 
would have given up poetry entirely for prose, 
as Bryant did. There had not been any 
corresponding decline in her prose-writing. 
The Southern California sketches, which are 
the most familiar to Californians, are not 
They were perhaps written 


equal to others. 
Some Colorado 


too much with a purpose. 
sketches appearing at the same time in the 
* Atlantic ” seemed to me much better. In 
fact, her travel-sketches always seem to me 
at their best when Colorado is the subject. 
“A "Symphony in Yellow and Red,” “A 
Colorado Road,” “ The Procession of Flow- 
ers in Colorado,” “‘ Among the Sky Lines,” 
show her best descriptive and human turn. 
For the excellence of all these sketches lies 
in her feeling for nature and her feeling for 
human experience. She has no turn for in- 
cident and very little humor. But she de- 
scribes nature with observant appreciation, 
putting into her prose description exactly 
the same qualities as are in the sonnet, 
“Poppies in the Wheat,” quoted above ; 
and she has an inexhaustible human interest 
—an interest in human life rather than in 
human nature, I should say. “One half 
the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives,” but it is not the fault of “ H. H.” that 
it doesn’t. Penetrating the alleys and by- 
ways of Edinburgh or Chester, accepting 
any invitation to enter the adobe home of 
the poorer Mexicans in Mexico and Los 
Angeles, making acquaintance with emi- 
grants on the Puget Sound boats, and inti- 
macies with her hosts in Norwegian cottages, 
she gets the story of their history and pres- 
ent life, and repeats it, telling of their looks 
and ways with ever fresh interest, and with 


, . 
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fair picturesqueness and accuracy in dialect 
and manner. In this respect, however, she 
is by no means equal to the best sketch- 
writers: Mr. Howells or Bret Harte, Miss 
Jewett or Rose Terry Cooke would have the 
veritable emigrant or Mexican or rustic 
Yankee standing before us, his very voice 
in our ears, in three sentences, where “ H. 
H.” in a couple of pages has only described 
him and told his story. She is not quick at 
dialect or at “ taking off” any one. But, as 
I said above, it is not this that interests her: 
it is not the artist’s nor the humorist’s spon- 
taneous delight in people that moves her, 
but the desire to know what befalls people in 
this sorry world; especially, what befalls the 
poor and the unlucky—what their misfor- 
tunes have been, what their pleasures, what 
they make out of life. It seems to me less 
the tone of a lover of men than of a well- 
wisher of mankind. I mean by this to dis- 
tinguish between guch a tendency to Jove 
every one, and Serve people out of this spon- 
taneous impulse of tenderness, as is personi- 
fied in George Eliot’s Dinah Morris, and the 
more common quality of wishing mankind 
better and happier, hating every evil that 
spoils their lives, finding the bettering of the 
world the only thing worth doing, and doing 
it with devotion; yet all the time very possi- 
bly regarding a large proportion of the indi- 
vidual objects of this benevolence and be- 
neficence with distaste, holding far away from 
them one’s own inmost personality, as a fas- 
tidious and sensitive person must—and fas- 
tidiousness and sensitiveness breathe in- 
stinctively from every line of this author’s 
poems, however philanthropy dominates 
them intentionally. 

The sketches, I said, are not really, in 
their human interest, as artistic nor as life-like 
as the best sketch-writing. But, take the 
whole group of them, few writers have ever 
covered so varied a field of travel with so 
good accounts of places and people. The 
new West, especially, owes its place in the 
magazines to her. Some excellent writing 
of this sort had been done in newspaper cor- 
respondence ; and Europe has had Mr. How- 
ells and Mr. James, Mr. Warner and Mr. Al- 
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drich, to keep it before American readers in 
American magazines; but the sketch of 
Western America, treated as worthy literature, 
instead of manufactured article, belongs to 
“7 


IV. 


AND now, in order to save a little space 
to speak of “H. H.” as a novelist, it is 
necessary to pass somewhat rapidly over her 
qualities as essayist, and critic of affairs, 
and also as writer for children. As to the 
child-sketches, one need only say that they 
are very good, without being the very best ; 
they are not children’s classics, but they are 
excellently well-judged for their purpose, and 
full of an evident love of children. The few 
“bits of ” essays show the same qualities as 
the book on Indian affairs, which is to be re 
garded as her real contribution to serious dis- 
cussion. They dwell on the wrongs of chil- 
dren with the same spirit of indignation that 
inspires the book upon the wrongs of the 
government “wards.” But it must not be 
understood that that book is a mere rhetori- 
cal protest ; it is, on the contrary, a piece of 
careful research, based upon unanswerable 
government reports, and told with a good 
deal of restraint. In fact, there has been this 
same restraint in all she has written of Indi- 
an wrongs, whether scattered in bits through 
her travel sketches, in fiction, or even in the 
more emotional language of poetry. Nor is 
this a repression forcibly put upon violent 
feeling, which would fain burst out in invec- 
tive and passionate eloquence, like that of the 
early abolitionists ; its deliberate arraignment, 
its arrows tipped oftener with cold sarcasm 
than with hot indignation, indicate rather 
that, as one who would right wrongs and ben- 
efit mankind, she chose this particular wrong 
as that which most called for her labor, than 
that it swept her off her feet into irresistible 
sympathy and championship; it is a philan- 
thropy rather of the intellect and moral 
sense than of the heart. Mrs. Jackson, as 
is well known, valued “A Century of Dis- 
honor” above all her other books, and it 
would be quite away from the point to com- 
ment on this as one of the instances of an au- 
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thor’s inability to estimate truly his own work; 
for Mrs. Jackson knew as well as any one that 
“A Century of Dishonor” has no especial 
place as a work of art (though, as everything 
from her trained hand was bound to be, it is 
well written). It would be audacious in any 
one to say that it may not yet prove to be what 
she considered it, a more valuable service to 
humanity than any of her purely literary 
work. It is hard to say now how far it has 
already wrought results. It has never beena 
popular book—never an appeal that to any 
extent reached the public mind, as a more 
fervid book would. Possibly its manner has 
been found a trifle irritating, and stirred some 
animosity. It contained some unjust stric- 
tures on special proceedings, in which the 
Secretary of the Interior seems to have acted 
as justly as was possible under the conditions 
left him by predecessors ; this, at the time, 
prejudiced some readers against the book, 
but it was a mere matter of detail, and 
against the truth and justice of the showing 
as a whole, nothing can be said. Whether 
it has or has not proved effective in forming 
public sentiment directly, it has at least pro- 
vided Indians’ Rights societies and editors 
with much material and many weapons where- 
with to continue the attack. 


IV. 


I HAVE spoken of Mrs. Jackson as “ H. H.,” 
while commenting on her poems and prose 
sketches. ‘A Century of Dishonor” was 
published with her full name, ad the signa- 
ture “ H. H.” was never used with her nov- 
els. “ Ramona” was a direct outgrowth of 
the line of activity of which “‘ A Century of 
Dishonor ” was the first result, and was signed 
“ Helen Jackson.” Her poems and sketches 
of the last two years bear the same signature. 
Mrs. Jackson had, some time before writing 
“Ramona,” printed two anonymous novels, 
“ Hetty’s Strange History,” and “ Mercy 
Philbrick’s Choice.” These were apparently 
mere experiments in fiction—that most allur- 
ing sort of composition, which draws poets 
and scholars, doctors and admirals, so irre- 
sistibly in these days of the rise of the n ovel 
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and the decline of poetry. They were printed 
in the “No Name” series, and were very 
likely solicited by the publisher and anony- 
mous more in accordance with his plan than 
because their author desired it; and when 
the authorships of the series began to be 
disclosed, no secret was made of her having 
written these two novels. <A more difficult, 
and interesting question of anonymous au- 
thorship had been for some time hovering 
about Mrs. Jackson’s name. This was the 
familiar puzzle: “ Did she write the Saxe 
Holm stories ?” 

It is likely that the question will soon be 
answered now. Yet, if she did write them, 
and kept their secret so closely through life, 
it would not be impossible that she should 
have arranged to have it always kept. To 
speculate about it as a mere matter of curi- 
osity would be foolish. But it involves some 
very interesting points of criticism, which I 
may be pardoned for touching upon. A le- 
gitimate interest attaches to the question: 
If the several strong indications (given by 
characters and incidents in the stories) which 
have convinced friends of Mrs. Jackson that 
she wrote them, be true, how is it to be 
accounted for that the same person could 
write in two so different manners? Instances 
are not rare in which a writer’s signed and 
unsigned works have been different enough: 
a novelist of considerable repute in the field 
of society studies is, with some show of evi- 
dence, credited with the manufacture of a 
parallel system of dime novels; and one of 
our best poets with a hand in the recent no- 
ticeable improvement in the quality of soap- 
advertising verses. But all Mrs. Jackson’s ac- 
knowledged work is finished, self controlled, 
very conscientious artistically: the Saxe Holm 
stories have marked crudities, extravagant fan- 
cies, sentimental excesses, yet certain virtues 
in an occasional happy portrayal of character 
that Mrs. Jackson’s have not, and a boldness of 
plot which, if sometimes ill-judged, yet shows 
an audacity not altogether objectionable. 
Are such incompatible traits possible in the 
same writer? Again, could the same person 
write such a poem as “ My Inheritance” 
and 
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**T cannot think but God must know 
About this thing I long for so”? 

The chief reason for doubting that she could, 
is that the simplicity of Draxy’s song is a trifle 
strained, so as to hint at affectation; and 
the same hint of affectation appears some- 
times in the stories, especially “‘ My Tourma- 
line” and “A Four-Leaved Clover.” Yet 
“A Four-Leaved Clover” is the one by in- 
cidents in which Mrs. Jackson is thought to 
have been postively identified as the writer. 

It is not necessary to offer any guess, yes 
orno. I am moved, however, to offer two 
suggestions. The first is, that the reader 
curious on this point shall note the succes- 
sion in time of the stories and of Mrs. Jack- 
son’s novels. ‘The Saxe Holm stories began 
to appear quite early during her literary life, 
continued up to the time of the publication 
of “ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” and “ Het- 
ty’s Strange History,” and then the signa- 
ture disappeared from the magazines. Now 
it is worth while to look in these two anony- 
mous novels for connecting links in man- 
ner and sentiment between the Saxe Holm 
stories and “ Ramona.” If Iam not mis- 
taken, they lessen the improbability of a 
common authorship very much. 

Again : is it not acommon experience that 
good art is sometimes inadequate to quite 
express one? that the cultivated taste per- 
mits its possessor some little private assort- 
ment of sentimentalities that are in very bad 
taste? One reads the novel, goes to see the 
melodrama, sings the song, that he knows to 
be crude and artistically bad; permitting him 
self this because it meets anemotional craving. 
At least, he permits his unspoken fancy sen 
timental indulgences that he would not tell 
his best friend, much less put his signature 
to in public. What if, then, one whose work 
was habitually dignified and carefully artistic, 
chanced to feel a craving for bolder, more 
careless, more morbid and inartistic expres- 
sion? It is also, I think, true that fiction is 
the hardest kind of writing to gain a pure 
style in; and true that many people can 
write with almost perfect dignity in verse, 
who betray false taste, affectations, and a 
certain pervasive, impalpable crudity as soon 
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as they touch story writing. It might be 
that one would wish to practice her hand, 
and work out any such crudities, in the 
dark. 

Certainly, “ Ramona” does not contain 
them. ‘* Ramona” is a beautiful story; yet 
nevertheless, I should say that it does not 
show its author to be a novelist. It is a 
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l'HE period of the summer novel has scarce- 
ly passed, and accordingly few of the novels 
that come before us this month for review 
are to be taken very seriously—perhaps only 
three: namely, Mr. Crawford’s Zoroaster, 
Miss Howard’s Audnay Tower* and Kame- 
hameha*® by C. M. Newell. Audnay Tow- 
er, though we mention it among the few 
written with serious intent, is still not at all 
ambitious, but on the light, idyllic order. 
RKemembering Miss Howard's very consid- 
erable—and, we may add, unexpected— 
achievement in “Guenn,” one opens Aw/- 
nay Tower with unusual curiosity and in- 
terest; the more that she has not hastened 
to take advantage of her previous success by 
a swift succession of books, magaz ine sketch- 
es, short stories, and so on, but has remained 
silent for many months—quite long enough 
to allow of the production of another well- 
ripened novel. In one sense, the pleasant 
expectation with which one begins Ax/nay 


Tower is justified, for the story is excellently 


well done, in no wise unworthy of its pred- 
ecessor. It is of much less weight and 
power than “Guenn,” but in its own line, 
the idyl, it leaves little to be asked. Not that, 
even as an idyl, it has the elements of im- 
mortality ; but it is a simple love story, sim- 

! Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. London and 
New York : Macmillan & Co, 1885. 

2 Aulnay Tower. By Blanche Willis Howard. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 1885. For sale in San Francisco 
by Chilion Beach. 

Namehameha, the Conquering King. A Romance 

! llawaii. By C. M. Newell. New York and London: 

i. Putnam's Sons, 1885. For sale in San Francis- 

¥ Strickland & Pierson. 
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poet’s novel; a prose Evangeline. It has 
proved serviceable to the end for which it 
was written, for it has been very generally 
read, and has affected opinion as much as 
could, perhaps, be expected. It is read, 
however, not primarily as a novel with a 
purpose, but asa sweet and mournful poetic 
story. —— 


M. AV. Shinn. 
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ply and well told, with grace, and repose, 
and picturesqueness. Picturesqueness is the 
thing above all others that Miss Howard nev- 
er fails of. Each character of the play, and 
each feature of the setting, stands out from 
the canvas with unblurred outlines—a dis- 
tinct and individual whole. Her characters 
never degenerate into confused copies of 
each other or of a general type; nor, on the 
other hand, are they apt to be individualized 
by any trick of speech or behavior, after the 
familiar Dickens device. It indicates a re- 
markable vividness of life in the author’s own 
conception of her characters, that she can 
draw them with such clear and consistent 
lines ; they must move about in her brain 
like living acquaintances. 

In the present book, however, without at 
all losing this distinctness of figures, the 
author has leaned more than before toward 
the trick we have just mentioned as not hers 
—that of labeling each character by some 
typical trait or behavior. The characters, 
too, are, in the nature of things, something 
of conventional types: the elegant, old Le- 
gitimist nobleman; the scheming priest; the 
coquettish lady’s maid. Yet these old prop- 
erties are made very fresh, and the noble- 
man, priest, and maid seem real people 
scarcely the less for being conventional 
types. The reader does not feel disposed 
so much to ask whether they are true copies 
from nature, as to be content that they are 
complete and pleasing pictures, as they stand 
in the pages of the story. We should make 
the exception to this, that the maid seems 
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somewhat overdrawn: it is not essential to 
an idyllic story of this sort that she should 
be exactly what a French lady's maid may 
really be ; but it is essential that she should 
seem probable. And while in her main out- 
lines this little maid seems highly probable, 
the author has utilized her as a sort of cho- 
rus, by means of which she may herself 
express such comments on her characters, 
philosophical reflections, and the like, as she 
does not wish to say in her own person, for 
fear of impeding the story. The end is well 
accomplished. Put very neatly into the 
pretty Frenchy phrase of the pretty maid, 
these reflections not only do not in the least 
impede the story, but are very entertaining ; 
nevertheless, on a little close listening, one 
hears the voice of the author through the 
disguise. 

These are, however, small faults to find in 
a book so pleasant, so cqnscientious, so well- 
conceived. - When “ Guenn” was reviewed 
in our pages, we said that the thing which 
justified very great hope of Miss Howard's 
future was the enormous amount of art-con- 
science that had evidently gone into the book, 
especially considering the character and the 
brains it showed to acquire and use this con- 
science, after having made a hit witha girlish 
summer novel. Aulnay Tower shows the 
same intention to do honestly good work, 
and take all the time and pains that are neces- 
sary for it. Accordingly, it cannot be called 
a falling-off from “ Guenn,” though intention- 
ally so much slighter. Yet, one could wish 
that it might have been as much better than 
“*Guenn,” as that novel was than its prede- 
cessors. It was not unreasonable to hope 
this, considering the serious study of her art 
that Miss Howard evidently makes, and the 
union of the power to tell @ story and to 
draw a picture with real emotional power 
that she has shown. It may be that Aw/- 
nay Tower is an aside, pending the appear- 
ance of another more elaborate work ; or it 
may be that Miss Howard has now reached 
the limit of her powers, and all her conscience 
will be necessary to keep to her present 
grade of work. On one point we are curious 
to see her tested. Her two mature books 
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are both European. We should like to see 
if she can do as well with American subjects. 
“A Roman Singer,” “ But Yet a Woman,” 
“Guenn” and “ Aulnay Tower,” form a 
group of excellent novels, all written by Amer- 
icans in a foreign manner, and on foreign 
subjects ; they are not dissimilar, in a general 
way. Can this excellence be transferred to 
the study of American subjects? Mr. Craw- 
ford failed lamentably, absurdly, when he 
tried it; Professor Hardy has not tried it ; 
Miss Howard tried it first, and it is impossi- 
ble to know whether her faults in such work 
were due entirely to immaturity, or partly to 
subject. ‘“Guenn,” although French in 
scene, and partly in characters, yet had so 
much that was American, both in a leading 
character and in spirit, that it seemed more 
likely that Miss Howard would yet do good 
work in studying American life, than that 
either Mr. Crawford or Professor Hardy 
would. Axulnay Tower, however, is almost 
as French as “ But Yet a Woman ” is French, 
and “ A Roman Singer” Italian. 

It is said that “ A Roman Singer” was Mr. 
Crawford’s first book, though ‘* Mr. Isaacs” 
was first published. We do not doubt that 
it will yet rank as his best, when the sensation 
of novelty that the orientalism of the other 
awoke has entirely passed away. Yet, for 
the present, it is undoubtedly more to Mr. 
Crawford’s interest to return to Asia for his 
subjects. Except for the purpose of getting 
immediate readers, however, he has really 
regained little of the ground he had lost, by 
selecting the subject of Zoroaster for his last 
novel. It wasa happy thought for a histori- 
cal novel, for surely some one who should 
come to the description of ancient Persian 
life with some such knowledge of it as Eb- 
ers has applied to Egyptian, and with more 
vivacity and brevity than the learned German 
displays, would have a rich field. Persia is 
nearer to present human interest than Egypt, 
by virtue of its far greater share in forming 
the Hebrew religion; and a novel whose 
subject is Zoroaster ought to illuminate, most 
of all, the religious elements of Persian life. 
But Mr. Crawford has evidently come to the 
task with a totally inadequate historical 
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knowledge. The reader is surprised at the 
outset to come upon Zoroaster as a young 
pupil of the aged Daniel. It is true that the 
Parsees place his date as late as 500 B.C., 
which might make the connection with Daniel 
possible ; but there is no historical foundation 
for sucha date. The Greek historians, on the 
contrary, carry him back as far as 6,000 or 
7,000 years B.c.; and modern students seem 
disposed to place him somewhere between 
1,000 and 1,500 B. Cc. (all the way between, in 
fact, as it is quite as probable that the general 
title Zarathustra is the personification of a 
school or line of religious teachers and reform- 
ers, as the title of an individual reformer). 
Haug considers the earliest Zend writings, the 
G.ithas, as the only purely Zoroastrian ones ; 
possibly the work of the original reformer or 
reformers, possibly of disciples at no remote 
period from the formulating of the Zoroastrian 
religion ; and these he dates between 1,200 

c. and goo n.c. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that 1,000 B. C. is as late as the 
original Zoroaster can have lived, and it may 
have been much earlier. It is perfectly 
right, for the purposes of a historical novel, to 
assume the actual historical existence of a Zo- 
roaster (though it would have been more ac- 
curate to call him “ Spitama, the Zarathus- 
tra,” or “the Zoroaster,” if the more correct 
form be considered pedantic); but it is a 
pity to throw the reader’s ideas into such 
helpless confusion as by representing him 
the reformer of the religion in its decadence, 
of which he was in fact the founder. One 
might as well write a historical novel upon 
Moses, and represent him as the one who 
restored the purity of the Mosaic religion, 
and systematized its creeds, after the return 
from Babylon. 

But Mr. Crawford has, not only in the 
date, but in his whole conception of Zoroas- 
and, we may add, of the structure of 
universe—followed modern Parseeism 
much more than modern scholarship. Zo- 
roaster, after his unfortunate love affair has 
broken off his life at court, takes to—not the 

{ty spiritual life of wise reasoning that cer- 
tainly must have been his (whether Spitama 
or another), who thought out for himself, 
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amid the polytheistic dualism of the primitive 
Iranian creeds, such doctrines as_ these: 
“ Blessed are all men to whom the living, wise 
God, of his own command, should grant those 
two everlasting powers [immortality and 
wholesomeness]. . . I believe thee,O God, to 
be the best thing of all, the source of light for 
the world. . . Thou createst all good things 
by means of the power of thy good mind at 
any time. Who was in the beginning the 
Father and the Creator of truth? Who 
showed to the sun and stars their way ?, Who 
causes the moon to wax and wane, if not 
thou? . Who is holding the earth and 
the skies above it? Who made the waters 
and the trees of the field? Who is in the 
winds and the storms, that they so quickly 
run?” Not to this, but to Oriental occult- 
ism does Mr. Crawford’s Zoroaster turn, med- 
itates three years beside a brook, and emerges 
into the world full-clad with the powers of a 
magician, and the views of the Theosophic 
Society. Compare a moment with the above 
extract from the Gathas (Zoroaster’s own 
version of his own faith) Mr. Crawford’s ver- 
sion : 

“Gradually, too,as Zoroaster fixed his intuition upon 
the first main principle of all possible knowledge, he 
became aware of the chief cause—of the universal 
principle-—of vivifying essence, which pervades all 
things, and in which arises motion as the original gen- 
erator of transitory being. The great law of division 
became clear to him—the separation for a time of the 
universal agent into two parts, by the separation and 
reuniting of which comes light and heat, and the hid- 
den force of life, and the prime rules of attractive ac- 
tion ; all things that are accounted material. He saw 
the division of darkness and light, and how all things 
that are in the darkness are reflécted in the light ; and 
how the light which we call light is in reality dark- 
ness made visible, whereas the true light is not visi- 
ble to the eyes that are darkened by the gross veil of 
transitory being. And, as from the night of earth, 
his eyes were gradually opened to the astral day, he 
knew that the forms that move and have being in 
the night are perishable and utterly unreal ; whereas 
the purer being which is reflected in the real light is 
true, and endures forever.” 


Here, again, as in “An American Poli- 
tician,” Mr. Crawford shows himself capa- 
ble of putting forth absolute rubbish as some- 
thing very wise indeed ; and the great de- 
fect in intellectual power that this shows 
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must inevitably be fatal to him as a novelist, 
outside of simple story-telling. His descrip- 
tive and narrative ability is considerable ; and, 
moreover, he often touches a strong chord of 
simple emotion—though it must be admitted 
that he also sometimes touches a very weak 
and artificial one. Putting aside, therefore, 
consideration of Zorvaster as a_ historical 
novel, we can speak of it much more kindly 
as a story. The two men, Zoroaster and 
Darius, are noble and interesting; the two 
women, the (Queen Atossa and the Hebrew 
princess Nehushta, are to the present review- 
er’s mind not only very disagreeable persons, 
but commonplace. The queen, especially, is 
a conventional female heavy villain, of the 
completest sort. The story has movement 
and symmetry (save the few most dreary 
pages devoted to theosophy); and it has much 
beauty of description, and is said to be his- 
torically correct therein. We quote a fine 
description of the coming of Darius at the 
head of a troop of his horse, which illustrates 
the best qualities of the book : 


** Nearer and nearer came the cloud ; and the red 
glow turned to purple and the sun went out of sight; 
and still it came nearer, that whirling cloud-canopy 
of fine powdered dust, rising to right and left of the 
road in vast round puffs, and hanging overhead like 
the smoke from some great moving fire. Then, from 
beneath it, there seemed to come a distant roar like 
thunder, rising and falling on the silent air, but rising 
ever louder ; and a dark gleam of polished bronze, 
with something more purple than the purple sunset, 
took shape slowly ; then with the low roar of sound, 
came, now and then, and then more often, the clank 
of harness and arms; till, at last, the whole stamp- 
ing, rushing, clanging crowd of galloping horsemen 
seemed to emerge suddenly from the dust in a thun- 
dering charge, the very earth shaking beneath their 
weight, and the whole air vibrating to the tremen- 
dous shock of pounding hoofs and the din of clashing 
brass. 

“A few lengths before the serried ranks rode one man 
alone—a square figure, wrapped in a cloak of deeper 
and richer purple than any worn by the ordinary no- 
bles, sitting like a rock upon a great white horse. 
As he came up, Zoroaster and his fourscore men threw 
up their hands. 

“** Hail, king of kings! Hail, and live forever!’ 

. they cried, and as one man, they prostrated them- 
selves upon their faces on the grass by the road- 
side. 

**Darius drew rein suddenly, bringing his steed 
rom his full gallop to his haunches in an instant. 
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After him the rushing riders threw up their right 
hands as a signal to those behind ; and with a deaf- 
ening concussion, as of the ocean breaking at once 
against a wall of rock, those matchless Persian horse- 
men halted in a body in the space of a few yards, 
their steeds plunging wildly, rearing to their height 
and struggling on the curb ; but helpless to advance 
against the strong hands that held them. The blos- 
som and flower of all the Persian nobles rode there 
—their purple mantles flying with the wild motion, 
their bronze cuirasses black in the gathering twilight, 
their bearded faces dark and square beneath their 
gilded helmets. 

“**T am Darius, the king of kings, on whom ye 
call,’ cried the king, whose steed now stood like a 
marble statue, immovable in the middle of the road, 
‘Rise, speak, and fear nothing-- unless ye speak 
lies.’ ” 

The third book that we mentioned above, 
Kamehameha, is \ikewise a historical novel, 
and likewise in a new field, and one offering 
good possibilities. Mr. Newell has experi- 
mented in it before, without winning any 
great fame. Aamehameha is by no means an 
uninteresting book, and there seems no rea- 
son to doubt its substantial truth to history. 
Up to the time when Kamehameha came 
to his kingdom—to the chiefdom, that is, 
of the district that became the nucleus of his 
kingdom later—the writer can have only le- 
gend to depend upon for his narrative ; but 
after that period the native accounts may be 
regarded as trustworthy enough. For the 
beginning of Kamehameha’s reign was about 
two years after Captain Cook’s death, and 
therefore about 1781 ; while the materials for 
the present narrative were gathered by the 
author forty years ago, leaving only sixty 
years to be bridged from the beginning of 
Kamehameha’s reign. Not only did the 
whole period of that reign, therefore, fall 
within the actual memory of old men still 
living forty years ago, but much of it had 
been committed to record still earlier, upon 
the first coming of the missionaries in 1820, 
only the year after Kamehameha’s death:; 
moreover, from the time of Vancouver’s so- 
journ at the islands in 1792 and 1794, there 
was intermittent communication with Eng- 
land and America, so that the chief events of 
this period in Hawaiian history have never 
been entirely dependent upon legend. To 
the outline of ascertained history thus attain- 
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able, Mr. Newell has added the more de- 
tailed accounts of battles and the like, which 
he obtained forty years ago from the reminis- 
cences of old men, the songs of bards, and 
the legends of priests. 

With regard to the Hawaiian conqueror’s 
childhood and youth he has been entirely 
dependent on tradition, for no one seems to 
have known much about him until he appear- 
ed as an ambitious and able young chief, 
claimed as a son by three royal chiefs, and 
made the part heir of one of them. This ob- 
scurity of origin, as usual in such cases, gave 
rise to an abundance of romantic legends, 
the prettiest of which—-and the one least fa- 
vored by native historians—Mr. Newell fol- 
lows. ‘This makes Kamehameha the son of 
the Hawaiian king Kalaniopuu, by a very 
puissant priestess and “chiefess,” as Mr. 
Newell has it, who reigned in sole authority 
over a secluded valleyand its temple; growing 
up in this almost inaccessible valley, under 
the training of his mother and her assistant 
priestesses, the royal youth remained in ob- 
scurity ull of an age to be sent to join his 
father’s court, where his extraordinary prow- 
ess, intelligence, and breeding immediately 
advanced him to the front rank of favor. 
lhe novelist has set his imagination free 
in dealing with this legend, and has treated 
it really with a great deal of spirit and taste. 
lhe priestess Wailele is the most beautiful 
of Hawaiian women, and wisest and most 
holy of Hawaiian priests ; the group of at- 
tendant priestesses, the deep valley, with its 
temple set in sacred precincts of river-trav- 
ersed forest between vast, sheer cliffs, over 
which the river plunged in five cataracts, 
make an attractive picture. It is good judg- 
ment to frankly take the point of view of the 
legend, and boldly represent Pele as existent, 
appearing to her worshiper, inspiring proph- 
ecy, interfering occasionally in human af- 
fairs ; to make the boy—the chosen favorite 
of Pele, the long foretold conqueror—a young 
hero almost more than human, blameless 
and high-souled. This is only treating the 
legend as Tennyson treated the Arthurian 
legends—with apparent good faith and belief, 
and with all the idealization that may be 
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necessary to make their moral code accept- 
able to nineteenth century imagination. 
Accordingly, Wailele is in advance of her 
times in the matter of human sacrifices, and 
never on any account permits them; she 
brings Kamehameha up to her doctrine on 
this point, and to the highest views and hab- 
its as to veracity, magnanimity, gentleness, 
etc. This is all legitimate, but it necessitates 
a comical change in the story at the point 
where legend ends and history begins. Up 
to that line, the gallant young prince Kam- 
ehameha figures with all the chivalry of 
a Bayard ; after it we find King Kamehas 
meha entrapping and assassinating rivals, 
offering human sacrifices, and otherwise con- 
ducting himself much more like a savage 
monarch than a knight of story. Yet, that 
he was in fact not merely an able warrior, 
and shrewd and ambitious ruler, but a man 
of much amiability and magnanimity, is evi- 
dent enough from the impression made up- 
on Vancouver and others. It would un- 
doubtedly be possible to make a far better 
study of this remarkable South Sea king than 
has Mr. Newell; nevertheless, he has told 
an interesting and fairly accurate story, upon 
a branch of history totally unknown to most 
readers, and yet worth their knowing some- 
thing of. We note an occasional solecism, 
such as “ the ¢esse/ated flowers of the ohia,” 
where tasseled is obviously meant. 

We may dismiss rather rapidly all the other 
novels now before us. Several of them are 
good: Bret Harte’s By Shore and Sedge, 
Miss Phelps’s 4x Old Maid’s Paradise? and 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s Down the Ra- 
vine,® in especial. Bret Harte’s is not a 
novel, but three short sketches, Miss Phelps’s 
a mere episode of sea-side summering, and 
**Craddock’s” a child’s story. The three 
sketches in By Shore and Sedge are An 
Apostle of the Tules, Sarah Walker, and A 


By Bret Harte. Boston: 
1885. For sale in San Fran- 


1 By Shore and Sedge. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
cisco by Chilion Beach, 

2An Old Maid’s Paradise. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. For 
sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 

3 Down the Ravine. By Charles Egbert Craddock 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in 
San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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Ship of 49. Mr. Harte’s hand never loses 
its cunning, and it is noteworthy how in- 
stantly the reviewer, upon opening any new 
story from him, may recognize the note of 
competent power, the contrast to any other 
style that comes to his eye as he goes from 
book to book. Bret Harte cannot write sat- 
isfactorily of anything but California—some- 
how, in that divine period of young manhood 
and developing power that it was his fate to 
pass here, California became stamped with a 
peculiar freshness and force upon his mind, 
such as no later environment has been able 
‘to rival, though it is probable he would him- 
self have preferred to change the field of his 
subjects. He cannot write except of Cali- 
fornia; and he can never make his California 
a new thing in literature again. It is true, 
that these later sketches have all the 
dramatic force and beauty of the first ones ; 
but it is not deterioration of power, so much 
as loss of novelty, that lessens the eagerness 
of the public for them. “An Apostle of the 
Tules ” is more of the old quality than almost 
any thing the author has lately done; ‘Sarah 
Walker ” is well told, as everything from him 
is; and “A Ship of '49” is a very pretty 
story. There is no one at all who always 
has described the external aspects of Cali- 
fornia, sky and shore and sea, plain and 
mountain, as perfectly as Bret Hartestill does. 
Miss Phelps’s little study of an old maid 
in her own new house by the sea, is very 
pleasing—sweet and grave, full of feeling, 
yet serene. It is one of a cheap “ Riverside 
Paper Series,” with which Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. join at last the procession of those 
who issue series of cheap paper summer nov- 
els. These paper novels appear weekly dur- 
ing the summer months, and thus far maintain 
a more classical standard than any other se- 
ries. “Down the Ravine” is exceedingly 
well done, showing the author almost more 
at home in writing for children than in other 
The needs of her audience compel 


not 


work. 
her to be less discursive, and less disposed 
to idealize. It is always a little questionable, 
however, whether it is best to set children to 
réading dialect, especially dialect that has 
any roughness about it. 
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Vain Forebodings, is one of Mrs. Wistar’s 
German translations, and is a pleasant story, 
but containing a somewhat surprising point : 
for the story is of a benevolent physician, 
who first cured of insanity a youth upon 
whom this disaster had fallen, after he had 
long been predisposed to it, and then allowed 
his daughter to marry the patient, telling 
him that his forebodings of insanity as his 
doom are folly, and his scruples about mar- 
rying unnecessary, since all he needs to do 
to be safe is to exercise due mental self-con- 
trol. There is, undoubtedly, very much in 
this view, yet the usual view of the fatal na- 
ture of any predisposition to insanity is not 
to be lightly set aside. 

F. Anstey, whose “ Vice Versa” gave him 
something of a name for unique invention, 
has accomplished another successful bit of in- 
genuity. Ze Zinted Venus* is one of those 
compositions that make the reader wonder 
how in the world any one could have thought 
of such a thing. It is of the class of fiction 
that must not be commented on too freely, 
for fear of “ spoiling the story ” to the reader; 
so we will only say that it is very ingenious, 
clever, and amusing, and worth one’s while 
to read if he wishes light reading for a leisure 
hour. 

The Waters of Hercules a rather long 
novel, in the German style and with German 
characters, and Uncle Fack and Other Sto- 
ries,‘ by Walter Besant, are also both pleasant 
leisure-hour books—though no one will ever 
be really any the worse off for not having 
readthem. The chiefinterest in Mr. Besant’s 
stories (there are three in the book, one of 
them, “Sir Jocelyn’s Cap,” decidedly good) 
is the opportunity they give to note the au- 
thor’s style, unaffected by that of his late col- 
league. ‘The difference is perceptible. Mr. 
By E. Oswald. ‘Translated from 


LL. Wistar. Philadelphia: J 


For sale in San Francisco by 


1Vain Forebodings. 
the German by Mrs. A. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


188s. 


Joseph A, Hofmann. 


A Farcical Romance. By 
1885. 


Tinted Venus, 
Anstey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
sale in San Francisco by James T. White. 
3 The Waters of Mercules. New York: Harper & 
Bros, 1885. 
4 Uncle Jack and Other Stories. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1885 


2 The 


By Walter Besant. 
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Besant’s pleasant humor is perhaps a trifle 
overdone, and he takes pains in all three 
stories to express decided disapproval of ed- 
ucated girls and the Oxford examinations. 

The three remaining novels are scarcely 
worth reading. She’s All the World to Me,’ 
and A Nemesis: are English stories, the 
first one quite dull, in spite of smuggling, 
shipwrecks, and sensations unnumbered, on 
the Manx coast ; the second one is an agree- 
able, mildly entertaining, conventional story 
of the detection of a murder~— largely by 
A New England 
Conscienc® is very well meant, but very 
crude. It is a narration of the religious and 
other psychological experiences of a country 
village in New England. This village is 
Methodist, and therefore should not be pro- 
duced by the author as a typical New Eng- 
land one; for Methodism is not the charac- 
ter-forming faith of New England. More- 
over, when she sets her Methodist pastor to 
preaching Election, it is obvious that she 
In somewhat 


means of second sight. 


is ignorant of her subject. 


‘She's All the World to Me. By Hall Caine. New 
York: Harper & Bros 
*A\ Nemesis; or Tinted Vapors. 
Cobban. New York: Appleton & Co. 

Francisco by James T. White. 
\ New England Conscience. By Belle C, Greene, 
w York and London: G, P, Putnam's Sons, 1885 
le in San Francisco by Strickland & Pierson, 
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AN Eastern religious weekly is pressing an idea 
that is new, we think, to print, though not to pritate 
conversation ; and that is, the endowment of news- 
papers. The idea is probably to the business mind 
chimerical ; nevertheless, there seems no good reason 
Why it is not both practical and wise. The newspa- 

er, it is said, is the college of the American people ; 

{ what would be thought of a college in which 

e chairs might be filled absolutely without any 

st of moral or intellectual requirement? in which 

y horse-jockey or gambler might teach, side by 

ide with the most venerable scholars of the time; 

1, the payment being by fees in accordance with 

‘ acceptability of the things taught, might devote 
lus chair to instruction in cards or in slogging, or 

lecture hour to stories of such character as may 


Kite. 
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pointless succession we have described to 


us : first, Desire’s mother, insane with relig- 


ious melancholy, and convinced she is going 
to hell, with some account of the sermons 
and prayer-meetings that convinced her ; 
second, the behavior of mothers in the vil- 
lage upon the loss of children, ending with 
one young mother’s suicide upon her baby’s 


grave —this attributed to the tone of preach- 
ing in the village, which had failed to con- 
vince her of God’s love in removing her 
baby: the successful advent of the faith- 
cure to the village; a Millerite episode in 
the factory neighborhood; an experience 
meeting ; various theological conversations, 
ending in the return of the heroine, Desire, 
to a strong belief in hell, previously abjured, 
and consequently a burning desire to engage 
in saving souls therefrom by work as a city 
missionary ; her putting away her lover that 
she may do this; reaction from the belief in 
hell and the city missionary work, and final 
reacceptance of the lover. This medley is 
not to be taken as a true study of New Eng- 
land life or character, and sounds to us like 
the first attempt of some bright and inex- 
perienced girl at literature. This seems the 
more probable from the superiority of the 
part that deals with Desire’s intercourse with 
her mother to any of the rest; there is 
some very genuine tenderness here. 


Re 


barely escape the intervention of a not over-strict po- 
lice, and enjoy a much higher salary than a colleague 
in the same college, who might be the greatest of 
American historians, or botanists, or linguists ? What 
would be thought, again, of a college in which it was 
an open secret that the doctrines taught were some- 
times for sale ? that the teacher of political economy 
would instruct his classes in the justice or the in- 
justice of duties on wool, according as the sheep- 
growers or the manufacturers bribed him ; or that the 
teacher of geography would make facts as to climate, 
product, and other qualities of different districts bend 
to the interest of the railroads in whose pay he was; 
or that the facts of history were almost avowedty 
taught in accordance with the interests of the politi- 


All 


cal party from which the teacher expected most. 
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this under the wing of the college, so that the student 
who desired to learn the truth had no possible means 
of knowing which teacher was conscientiously telling 
it, and which one was the bribed mouth-piece of spe- 
cial interests, save his own penetration. And among 
these in need of the instructions of a college, such 
penetration is scarcely to be expected. Yet this is no 
exaggeration of the present condition of that ‘* Amer- 
ican college,” the newspaper. Side by side with ve- 
racious papers are the most shamelessly mendacious 
ones ; side by side with thoroughly competent edit- 
ors are hopelessly ignorant boors, pretending to teach 
with as much confidence as the competent ones ; side 
by side with incorruptible opinions, opinions bought 
and sold like furniture. Moreover, there is no au- 
thority to guarantee the uprightness of the upright pa- 
per, and the correctness of the correct one, or to pro- 
tect them from accusation of venality or ignorance, 
any more than there is to condemn the venal or ig- 
norant one. And there are enough to see to it that 
they shall be abundantly met with such accusation. 
The wise and discriminating will find out which are 
managed by knaves. But what a condition of afiairs 
for a college—to be so arranged that only the wisest 
and most discriminating of its students can be safe 
against gross false teaching! The vast majority of 
newspaper readers can not know whether their teach- 
er is trustworthy or not. A more obvious and com- 
monly lamented evil in the present newspaper sys- 
tem is, that it leaves the public unprotected against 
uncleanliness and low sensationalism. Not only has 
the vilest-minded man perfect liberty, without pass- 
ing any examination or obtaining approval of any 
man, to step into a chair of the newspaper-college, 
and thence teach what is congenial to him to who- 
ever will take the elective, bat much that is vile 
and shocking intrudes itself into every man’s paper, 
and can hardly be avoided by the most careful skip- 


ping. 


Witt all this, we are disposed to think he was 
right who called the newspaper ‘the college of the 
Its potency is vast, and reaches 
Moreover, 


American people.” 
more corners than the 
children and young people nowadays read news- 
With the general laxity of 
household government has come a relaxation of the 
practice of hiding books and papers away from chil- 
dren; and the reader will be amazed, if, he investigates 
a little, to find how generally the newspapers, with 


school-master. 


papers a great deal. 


their stories of ugliness and horrors, lie under chil- 


dren’s most middle-class families. It is 
really as important to our national character that the 
newspaper should be intelligent, cleanly, and upright, 


as that the college should be. 


eves, in 


THE dangers of an unrestrained press have always 
been more or less realized, and efforts have been 
But this 


involves dangers of its own, and moreover would 


made to meet them by a press censorship. 
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never be tolerated in this country, It has not been 
thought un-American to put certain legal restric- 
tions about the professions of law and medicine, and, 
in part, those of teaching and of civil service. If 
government may insist that a man must have a de- 
cent character and a certain amount of education be- 
fore he may practice law or medicine, there is noth- 
ing monstrous, theoretically, in requiring the same 
before he may run a paper. But it is doubtful if any 
such system would work in the case of a calling in- 
volving a private property, as a newspaper is (though 
the regulations for examining pilots and engineers to 
run boats, which are private property, forms a prece- 
dent), and more than doubtful whether it could ever 
get acchance to try. Nor could the most theoretic 
literary fellow recommend it with much heart; for 
the functions of a journalist are so much less specific 
than those of a lawyer or doctor, that no examination 
could properly test capacity for them. Moreover, it 
would be impossible to restrict proprietorship in pa- 
pers to high-minded, incorruptible, and educated 
men ; and it is on the part of the proprietor, and not 
the editor, that the mischief comes in. It is for the 
benefit of the proprietor’s pocket, not for his own 
pleasure, that the editor puts in the account of the 
murder, the divorce trial, the slogging match; that 
his leaders change front in a political campaign ; 
that news are edited, and items that might hurt this 
The 
right or wrong of the present very general submission 
of the editorial pen to the interest of the proprietor, 
is an ethical question too large to be here discussed : 
not all editors do so submit it; and the requirement 
of many papers that they shall, keeps many a high- 
minded young fellow from seeking a chair in the 
The fear of loss and impov- 


or that private interest carefully ruled out. 


** American college.” 
erishment constrains even the high-minded editor 
to make the journal an instrument of evil, to satisfy 
his employer; constrains even the high-minded _pro- 
prietor to sacrifice the honor of his journal before 
the threat of powerful interests, or to bid down to 
low tastes to increase his sales. 


SUPPOSE private ownership eliminated from any 
paper by the simple device of an endowment ?—an 
endowment, say, just large enough to insure the ex- 
istence of the paper, in case it were called to undergo 
a period of popular hostility or private assault ; so 
that its enlargement and prosperity would still have 
to depend on its own exertions, and it could not be- 
come sluggish. Suppose it entrusted to a board, with 
powers of meddling even more limited than those of 
college boards; its general policy defined by the 
terms of the endowment, its special course left very 
free. No one would have any vital interest in getting 
the purse fuller at any cost ; every one would have 
a great interest in carrying and improving the paper, 
extending its influence, and increasing its repute. It 
would be edited in the spirit in which college classes 
are taught—and every one knows the way in which 
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the hearts of college teachers become wrapped up 
in their work, and the loyalty to the college they 
How easily might such a paper take high 
! how promptly 


acquire. 
ground and stand unshaken on it 
might all that was low or unclean be wiped from its 
columns ! how impotently angered abuses might beat 
against its shield! And if any one says that ** people 
would not read it,” he not only underrates people, 
but forgets that such a paper is in no wise prohibited 
from drawing to itself the wittiest and most forcible 
writers, using the greatest enterprise in news collec- 
tion, and otherwise making itself strong and prosper- 
ous, all the better for the consciousness of an impreg- 
nable fort to fall back on when the heathen rage. 


We learn that Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, before 
her death, gave directions that all her papers, includ- 
ing, certainly, much unpublished manuscript, and, if 
we are not mistaken, much correspondence, should 
be burned unread; which duty has been loyally dis- 
charged by the friend to whom it was intrusted. 
Ilow many such holocausts have resulted from the 
treatment of Hawthorne’s and Carlyle’s literary re- 
mains we shall perhaps never know. The chapter of 
personal recollections of Mrs. Jackson which we pub- 
lish this month is by authority of her husband. 


After an Old Master. 


Now doe I wishe that la garden were, 
Flowred so riche that shee would come to mee, 
And pluck some litle blossoms, two or three, 

lo decke the frills upon her stomacher. 

Then, an shee were Love's gentle almener, 
Neere should shee lacke the goodlie smells, per- 


lie 
ale 


Of stocks and violets and rosemarie ; 


For these to timid love will minister. 
But an shee should her love from mee transfer, 
I cannot in my mynd full cleare agree 
If | would growe sadd rue and bitter myrre 
And symbole my despaire in willow tree ; 
Or bee a waste, so dreare men should aver 
love ill repaide such piteous constancie. 
Francis E. Sheldon. 


Gold and Silver. 


EprroR OVERLAND MONTHLY: The determined 

pposition of most of the newspapers of this ‘* Golden 
State’ to the gold standard, and their unwillingness 
to give a fair hearing to their opponents, has induced 
me to address you, feeling sure that with your well- 
known sense of justice, you will not deny an honest 
advocate of the gold standard a limited space in which 
to argue his side of the question. 

The confusion created (often intentionally) by the 
double standard champions, in discussing financial 
attairs, by confounding bimetallism with double stan- 
dard, coin with bullion, money with wealth, etc., etc. ; 
the harsh names which they heap on us poor gold- 
bugs ; the prediction of ruin to every nation that does 


not implicitly believe in their silver doctrine ;—make 
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it difficult to calmly argue the case with them; and I 
warn these silver enthusiasts that any party using 
vituperation ani prophecy instead of sound argu- 
ments, is doomed to final defeat. 

So many abler pens than mine have discussed the 
matter, that I do not expect to bring new or origi- 
but T will try to set forth in plain 
language a subject that should be understood by 


nal arguments ; 


every man, woman, and child, as it enters into a 
thousand daily transactions of both rich and_ poor. 

The functions of the precious metals (except what is 
used in the arts) are twofold: firstly, as they serve as 
standard measures of value ; and secondly, as circu- 
lating media of exchange, 7. ¢., money. 

In their first capacity they may be compared to 
other standard measures; for instance, to the stan- 
dard measure of length, the yard, or the standard 
measure of weight, the pound. These standards are 
clear and simple, are understood by everybody, and 
cannot be altered or doubled without great inconven- 
ience to the public. Anybody who should propose, 
in the interest of the public welfare, to have two dif- 
ferent yardsticks, one, say, 36 inchesin length, theothr 
only 30 inches ; or two different pounds, one weigh- 
ing 16 ounces, and the other 12 ounces, would be 
looked upon with great suspicion. Suppose that in 
answer to the suggestion that this would lead to 
great confusion and uncertainty, without correspond- 
ing benefit, this same person should exclaim: ‘* Not 
at all! Let the United States Congress stipulate by 
law that the 36-inch yard and the 30-inch yard shall 
be equal in length, and that the 16-ounce pound shall 
be equal in weight to the 12-ounce pound, and all 
will be well.” We believe such a person would be 
considered ripe for the insane asylum. 

And yet, that is exactly what the advocates of the 
double standard do say, when we are told that the 
people need fwo different standard measures of value: 
a 412% grain silver dollar, now worth about 83 
cents gold (by the laws of supply and demand), and 
a 25 4-5 grain gold dollar, worth 100 cents in the 
markets of the world; and that Congress can, by 
law, make the two equal in value. Congress can 
only keep silver or paper money at par with gold as 
long as it is willing and able to exchange the same 
for gold on demand. 

True, the 412% grains of silver have at times been 
equal in value to 25 grains of gold, and even above 
it, and one of the San Francisco papers assures us 
earnestness it ‘‘will be restored to its old 
value again.” If that well-posted paper had kindly 
gone a step further, and told us when that time 
would come, how long silver will remain at the ‘* old 
value” when it gets there, and what that ‘‘old 
value” is, that would certainly have been a great 
help in settling the pending question. But there’s 
the rub; and even should an international commis- 
sion undertake to settle the relative value of the 
precious metals, it would have to adopt one of the 
metals as a standard by which to measure the other 


in all 
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in rearranging this proportion from time to time. 
Practically, therefore, we will never have more than 
one standard at atime in any country, and may as 
well make up our minds whether we prefer the gold 
or the silver standard. Eventually, of course, trade 
and wages adapt themselves to any standard; but the 
first effect of depreciating the standard is to place 
the laboring and salaried classes at a great disadvan- 
tage, as they cannot increase their daily wages or 
monthly salaries as quickly or as easily as the mer- 
chant marks up the price of his goods to correspond 
with the lower monetary standard. 

And now comes the question: Why either gold or 
silver standard? Why not copper, or iron, or even 
The answer is: that the 
best standard of value is that article which is least 


wheat, or anything else ? 
subject to change in value itself. If an article could 
be found absolutely free from the fluctuations of sup- 
ply and demand, that article would be the ideal stan- 
dard measure of values. The 
changeable value not existing, Ae most steady article 


ideal article of un- 


known at different times to different people was se- 
lected as standard. In early days we find the sheep- 
skin the nations, and 
ornamental shells among some roving tribes. Later, 


as standard among herder 
metals were selected, because they could be divided, 
united, and moulded into any desired weight and 
shape without much trouble or loss. First, iron came 
into use (as we see by the coins of antiquity), at a 
time when other metals were too scarce to be con- 
sidered for general circulation. When iron became 
more abundant, and consequently less convenient 
and less steady, copper (or bronze) gradually assumed 
the duties of a standard; but history has recorded no 
outery of the iron men that the copper-bugs were 
trying to ruin the country. In its turn, copper had 
to make room for silver, as being the steadiest stan- 
known. And to have 


come when silver is gradually yielding to gold as a 


dard now the time seems 
standard, for the same reason that caused the change 
from iron to copper, and from copper to silver. 

The highly civilized nations of Europe, with the 
most intricate and extended commercial relations, 
were the first to recognize these facts, and have ac- 
cordingly adopted the gold standard. Even the Latin 
Union, after vainly struggling for a double standard, 


is practically falling into line. The semi-civilized 


nations of Asia, with a less complicated: system of 


commerce, are still clinging to a silver standard, 
while the United States, half-way between the two, 
is somewhat in the position of our friend in the fable, 
between the two bundles of hay. The silver men 
(we mean the honest ones who go in for a silver 
standard, and not the double standard manipulators) 
contend, firstly, that gold is not yet sufficiently 
abundant to serve as a universal standard, and would 
* consequently be cornered by speculators, to the great 
inconvenience of commerce; and, secondly, that sil- 
ver has been less subject to fluctuation than gold. 


These are their only two sound arguments, and, if 
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proved correct, would be strong reasons for adhering 
to the silver standard at present. But proofs are 
wanting. ‘The gold-standard countries do not seem 
to suffer from want of capital, as shown by low inter- 
est, nor have they been subjected to any cornering of 
gold, which would show itself in a rapid fall of prices 
generally, as compared to prices in silver-standard 
countries. With our growing international commerce, 
the larger transactions are more and more balanced 
by checks, drafts, notes, etc., through the banks and 
clearing-houses, requiring much less of the precious 
metals than formerly; while the smaller bargains of 
every-day life continue to be transacted in, silver coins, 
showing that silver is not ‘‘demonetized” in the 
gold-standard countries (as the silver men assert), 
but only ‘‘ destandardized,” and that bimetallism can 
anc does coexist with a single standard. The other 
point —that of greater steadiness of stlver—is hard to 
prove. The only way to do this, would be to com- 
pare the prices of some staple article of consumption 
in gold and in silver; but as these prices have rarely, 
if ever, been quoted in both standards at the same 
period and in the same country, this seems an im- 
possible task. Until these two points are settled, 
however, the United States should adhere to its gold 
standard, under which it has grown and _ prospered 
without parallel, the standard of our European neigh- 
bors, with whom we are in constant and lively com- 
mercial intercourse, and not sink back again to the 
silver standard of China and India. 

Let us now look at the second function of the pre 
cious metals, in their capacity of a circulating medium 

money; and as I compared the standard of value to 
other standard measures, so 1 will now compare 


‘*money” to another circulating medium, say, for 


instance, ‘*the lubricating oil of our machinery.” 
The oil alone can create no power; money alone can 
create no wealth (who does not remember the story 
of the ship-wrecked sailor dying of cold and starva- 
tion, surrounded by mountains of gold and silver 
on the desert island ?); but as the oil helps to create 
power, so the money helps to create wealth. The 
machine might run without the lubricator, though 
probably under a very heavy strain; so the commer- 
cial machinery might run-~in fact, has run-—without 
the circulating medium, money, for many years, in 
the days of barter and exchange; but it worked 
clumsily and with much waste. Too much oil, on 
the other hand, will not benefit the machine; it will 
run to waste and collect in pools under the engine; 
and just so will the money run to waste at times 
where too abundant, and collect in banks and treas- 
uries, a useless pile for the time being, until extended 
The 


rates of interest and exchange are the gauges that 


commercial machinery calls for more grease. 


show the flow of money and regulate it, preventing 
too large an accumulation in one place, too great a 
The ma- 


terial, size, weight, and shape of the money should be 


scarcity in another, for any length of time. 


determined by public convenience alone, as well as 
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the number of the different pieces to be struck off. 
The round, flat disk was adopted in preference to the 
square, oval, or octagon shape, solely on the ground 
of convenience in counting and handling the various 
pieces of metal. Our largest coin is now the gold 
twenty dollar piece; larger pieces (for instance the 
octagon fifty dollar pieces, coined in the times of our 
pioneer miners) being inconvenient and clumsy. 
lselow the ten cent piece the coins are made of nickel 
ad copper, because in silver they proved to be so 
small that they could not be conveniently handled, 
ind in paper the fractional currency proved equally 
inconvenient, on account of its dirty and ragged ap- 
pearance. And this same public convenience it was 
which, to fill the gap between the fifty cent piece and 
the two and one-half dollar piece, originally called 
The gold dollar is 
entirely too small for convenient handling, and the 


» existence the silver dollar. 


one dollar greenback shares the objection to the 
ractional currency; it travels too fast from 


hand to hand to preserve its neatness, and carries 


paper 


with it dirt and possibly disease. These notes, as 
ell as the two dollar notes, should be called in and 
heir place taken by the silver dollar. Had this been 
me at the time the silver dollar was called to life 
gain, and had this coin been placed on a level with 

the other coins, in regard to the amount to be 
that is, sufficient to supply the public de- 
and no more--nobgdy would probably have 


ected to the silver dollar, which would have dif- 


produced 


fered from the dollar of the fathers only in so far as 
the latter was the standard of values, while the pres- 
ent dollar practically served as subsidiary coin.  Sil- 
ver having in the mean time depreciated (or gold ap- 
preciated) more silver might have been put into this 
to bring it nearer in actual value to the gold dol- 
lar; but silver might at any time rise again in value 
as compared to gold, causing a silver dollar of say 
r hundred and fifty or four hundred and eighty 
grains to possibly rise in value beyond the twenty-five 
and four-fifths grain gold dollar, and consequently 
disappear from circulation (as it happened on a 
former occasion); and in the absence of any inter- 
itional understanding regarding the relation of the 
two metals, it was well enough to adhere to the old 
established dollar. 
The disturbing element in the silver dollar coinage 


s the fact that the law for regulating the coinage of 


silver dollars requires no less than two million, nor 
nore than four million, dollars to “be coined per 
month, thus placing this coin in an exceptional posi- 
tion, not controlled, like all other coins, by the laws 
{supply and demand. Where Congress got its in- 


spiration as to the exact amount of silver dollars 
needed in this country has never been explained, but 
we know that whenever the laws of Congress try to 
utinteract the laws of nature, confusion and loss will 
e the people’s punishment. The United States 
Mint is nothing but a factory of coin, and must 


governed by the same general principles that 


tc. 
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govern other factories. To adapt the illustration of 
an able journal: What would be said of the Direc- 
tors of the Lubricating Oil Company, who, after 
selecting the different brands for the coming year, 
ordered each brand to be made according to the cus- 
tomer’s demands, except one brand, say, Number 
412%, which must be made at the rate of not less 
than two million cans per month, whether they be 
sold or not. Suppose that, after one year, the super- 
intendent reported all the storerooms full of brand 
Number 412!'3, which has only sold at the rate of, 
say, two hundred thousand cans per month, and re- 
quests that this special brand be discontinued for a 
while ; to which the directors answer: ‘‘No sir! if 
you have not room enough, build more storerooms ; 
we must continue to produce two million cans per 
month, for only by forcing this brand on the public 
can we hope to sustain its price.” Such a board 
of directors, we fear, would not be considered very 
wise ; yet that is what the board of directors of our 
Mint (2. ¢., Congress) has said, and the coinage of the 
silver dollar goes on. Those fanatical silver men, 
who seemed to have a vague idea that an over-pro- 
duction of silver coin would eventually cause an over- 
flow into everybody’s pocket, and make them all rich 
and happy, must have seen the fallacy of their sys- 
tem by this time. Congressional laws on standards 
or coins cannot make the nation richer or poorer ; a 
change in the same can only unsettle existing con- 
tracts for the time being, and thus make some citi- 
zens richer at the expense of others. The United 
States may run their commercial machine on first- 
rate gold-oil or on second-rate silver oil ;_ it will prob- 
ably run in either case, but it is quite unprogressive 
and un-American to recommend the inferior when 
the superior is within easy reach, and the highest 
priced is in the long run surely the cheapest. 

For these reasons I believe that public convenience 
demands at present in the United States a single 
gold standard and a bimetallic money of gold and 
silver, adjusted as nearly as reasonable to the actual 
market value of the metals, without change or tink- 
ering for many years to come. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
F. O. Layman, 


Good Advice. 


Mr. Eprror: The accompanying letter, written 
recently by a literary relative of mine, seemed to me 
well worthy of publication, and on my application, a 
kindly permission was granted. Few of us whose 
hair is silvering but can count a number of promis- 
ing youths, who by seductive hallucinations have 
been diverted from the prosy, laborious field, which 
could alone soundly ripen their faculties, and create 
for them a strong and influential manhood, ‘* What 
has been, will be.” The youngster to whom this 
letter was personally addressed, was wise enough to 
be guided by its counsels. Perhaps another as well 
worth saving may, through your kindness, be equally 
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fortunate: in which event you and the author would 
have ample cause for congratulation. 


My DEAR GRANDSON : 

I turn from work which | cannot postpone with- 
out anxiety, to be useful to you. I understand you 
are undergoing a cerebral fermentation, which most 
intelligent youths undergo at yourage. [ts symptom 
is a passion to read and write poetry. Now, if you 
are indeed a poet, all who love you have reason to 
rejoice. But the probability is that you are not, be- 
cause, of those who manifest your symptom, scarcely 
one in ten thousand is a poet. To be seduced by 
the symptom from the pursuit of solid learning, with 
only one chance in ten thousand in your favor as _re- 
gards success in the poetic line, would evince a silli- 
ness which you have given me no reason to impute 
to you. Moreover, the poet, and those who are 
dupes of the conceit that they are poets, begin with 
froth, and when they become men have to look back 
with disgust upon their frothy lucubrations. There 
are two reasons why the lucubrations are froth : Ist, 
the brain has not attained adult consistency ; 2d, it 
is not provided with adequate knowledge. You know 
that there is achild in you, which prefers to have you 
sport with your younger sister rather than give your- 
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self to manly pursuits. This means that your brain 
has not yet acquired adult massiveness and vigor, 
and in such a state it could originate nothing better 
than froth. Then your experience of the human 
heart is merely that of a boy, and you could n& 
write for the hearts of men until you have had a man’s 
experience. You do not care, I presume, to be a 
poet of boys and girls —of ‘‘ sweet sentimentality, O, 
la!” If not, spare yourself the frothy exudation 
and the mortification of looking back upon it. You 
belong to a line that has an affection for self-mastery. 
You have already manifested the affection. A new 
crisis calls on you for another effort. Say to the po- 
etic passion, ‘‘If you are sound you will keep, and 
the better you bear postponement, the more probable 
that you are a genuine inspiration.” If you have it 
in you to master yourself in this respect, then apply 
yourself with sturdy self-denial to the study of math- 
ematics—the key of physical science. If you make 
yourself master of physical science, you will have 
provided magnificent material for the muse as well as 
Do not let the child in you de- 
In the name of Christ be 


for worldly success. 
feat your own manhood. 
a will, and suppress the child in you, except as regards 
the time of recreation. Your affectionate 
GRANDFATHER, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Miss Cleveland's Essays.' 


WHETHER by her own fault or that of her publish- 
ers, Miss Cleveland’s essays have been brought out 
with a pretentiousness that has done them injustice. 
It has not been pleasant to see the White House ap- 
parently used to advertise a book (it is fair, however, 
to mention that it is authoritatively said the book was 
prepared for publication before Miss Cleveland ever 
thought of occupying the White House); it was not 
prepossessing to read the sort of advance puffing 
that was given the book, amounting as it did, euphe- 
misms stripped away, to laudations of it as audacious 
and flippant; it is not prepossessing to see the hand- 
some dress in which this maiden volume of slight es- 
says has been put, as if it were a favorite classic—- 
first books always do better to be modest in garb, 
whatever their worthiness of luxurious covers may turn 
out to be later; nor is the reviewer prepossessed upon 
first glancing through the book, by tinding it often 
pretentious in tone, as in occasion, announcement, 
and dress. Upon a more careful reading, this prej- 
udice proves to be largely unjust; the essays are 
worthy of less loud a heralding, less handsome a bind- 


ing, and less Emersonian a manner. If one is look- 


1 George Eliot’s Poetry, and Other Studies. By 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1885 


ing for something very profound and original, he will 
not tind it, and will be irritated by finding many 
platitudes announced as if they were profound and 
original. But if he will read these as ordinary, un- 
pretending essays--imagine them delivered as ser- 
mons, for instance, from some liberal pulpit, in a 
church of medium size and reputation, or printed as 
editorial chat in some good, respectable weekly, he 
will see that they are not weak. On the contrary, 
they contain much that is both wise and witty. They 
suffer from bad judgment again, in having the essay 
on George Eliot’s poetry placed first; for it is about 
the worst of all. It gives the conventional criticism 
of George Eliot’s poetry, viz: that it is not poetry, 
because it does not run and ring off like Swinburne’s. 
Miss Cleveland adds the theory that the reason George 
Eliot could not write poetry is, that she was an agnos- 
tic, and no 7ea/ agnostic can write poetry, which re- 
quires a belief in sweet illusions, fond out-reachings 
to the supernatural, if it be only supernatural e vil; 
Heine and Byron and Swinburne and Shelley were 
not true agnostics, but only believers turned round 
into disbelievers; George Eliot was a true, cold, 
clear, mathematical, unpoetic agnostic. There is no 
need of wasting words to refute the reasons any one 
may choose to propound to account for George 


Fliot’s being no poet; because no one whose appre- 
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ciation is not limited to certain styles of poetry has 
ever denied the title of poet—and poet of a good deal 
of greatness, too——to the author of ** How Lisa Loved 
the King,” and *‘ Oh, may I join the choir invisible,” 
and more than one such little haunting song as 
‘*Ah me, ah me, what frugal cheer 
My love doth feed upon !” 

Ikut Miss Cleveland considers Wordsworth’s Excur- 
sion also no poetry, and only saved from oblivion by 
the popularity of the Ode on the Intimations of 
Immortality. And she is thus far right: that ‘‘there 
is no such thing as a long poem,” and no one can be 
exactly refuted who attempts to show that either 
The Spanish Gypsy, or The Excursion, or Paradise 
Lost, or The Iliad is not a poem. 

lsut turning to others of these essays, we find in all 
those that deal with simple questions of daily life and 
human relations, a really high spirit, and much in- 
sight and truth. They are all delivered with too pro- 
found a manner; nevertheless, individual paragraphs 
and sentences are often very happily phrased : 

“Tt is in the affections that we make our best and 
our Worst bargains, our most saving and most ruinous 
exchanges. In the fresh young years of our lives 
there is a facility of feeling, a readiness of devotion, 
1 reckless expenditure of faith and love. We who 
have forever passed beyond those years of glorious 


prodigality may well expend a sigh upon their loss, 
and deem the calculating wisdom of our later lives 
a dubious exchange. Oh, those days of opulent 
bankruptcy, when we were rich in outlawed debts of 
friendship — those wealthy insolvencies, when we 
owed everybody, and everybody owed us, love, and 
faith, and loyalty! How quickly did our broken 
banks begin again their reckless discount! How 
promptly were our foreclosed mortgages of heart re- 
leased ! 

** Are you suffering, and do you attribute your suf- 
fering to unreciprocated affection? Your diagnosis 
is wrong. You are the victim, again, of a delusion. 
Less possible than absolute independence, than origi- 
nal thought, is unreciprocated affection. I do not 
undertake to convince you of this. I am content to 
state it, and leave its demonstration to the long run. 
I have unbounded faith in the long run. Sydney 
Smith said that in order to preserve contentment we 
take short views of life. I think in order to 
preserve contentment we must take long views, very 
Your affection was not unrequited. 
Something came back for it, if it was genuine, and 
something that was guid pro quo. I never condole 
with the person of ‘ blighted affections,’ because I 
know that to true affection no blight is possibie. Its 
argosies are out at sea; they have not made their de- 
sired haven, but they will cruise around to come back 
with a Golden Fleece.” 

This is wisdom, and a high wisdom, too, 


must 


hk me ones, 


And 
there are many paragraphs as wise, and of as fine a 
spirit. ‘*We doa great deal of shirking in this life 


on the ground of not being geniuses. Let aman 
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or a woman go to work at a thing, and the genius 
will take care of itself. It is not our business to look 
at the masters in the light of geniuses, but only in 
the light of workers. It is their duty to teach us and 
curs to learn the best methods of work.” This again 
is no isolated bit of good sense and good writing. 
We wish for the sake of the reputation of the Ameri- 
can school-mistress in the White House, that such 
things were not mixed in with so much of platitude, 


General Gordon's Journals at Kartoum.! 

General Gordon’s journals make a perplexing and 
painful book. The splendor of his personal charac- 
ter, which no one can fail to feel in reading, his perfect 
conscientiousness and immovable devotion to what he 
saw to be right, are sharply set over against the perplex- 
ity and frustration into which that very conscientious- 
ness and devotion dragged the government which, of 
all others that recent times have seen, was most dis- 
posed to postpone expediency to right, and found its 
efforts to do what was in the long run best amid 
conflicting duties, hopelessly hampered by the resolute 
insistence with which Gordon planted himself on the 
immediate simple right that appealed to him, and 
maintained that the government should do that, what- 
ever became of other duties. The government shoulc, 
in honor, he held, rescue the Egyptian garrisons ; 
and though the position of affairs was such that this 
could scarcely be done without England’s taking the 
Soudan under its protection, a thing inconsistent 
with all the government's pledges, and the views of 
duty toward the English people to which it was 
committed, nevertheless, it seemed to Gordon (though 
no one expressed a stronger conviction of the folly of 
English occupancy of the Soudan) a simple and ob- 
vious duty to relieve the garrisons, whatever after 
complications or wrongs it produced. Whether he act- 
ually exceeded or disobeyed his orders can hardly be 
learned from his own journals or the comments of 
his friends; he believed and they believe that he did 
not, in that he had carte db/anche, and so could not 
possibly exceed his powers. That he went beyond 
what the home government ever expected, or sup 
posed he would consider himself authorized to do, 
and this in defiance of their urgent remonstrance, no 
one seems to question. John Bright, in an address 
soon after Gordon’s death (if the papers reported it 
correctly) charged him with disobedience of orders, 
which had brought the government into a position of 
extraordinary embarrassment, and in the end was di- 
rectly responsible for his death; but the government’s 
side of the question has not had any thorough exposi- 
tion. The whole difficulty evidently began in the lat- 
itude of action allowed by his orders. A man who be- 
lieved so completely in acting out his own conviction 
of right, and so little in the claims of principalities 
and powers upon his conscience, or in considering 

1The Journals of Major-General C. G, Gordon, C. 
B., at Kartoum. Introduction and Notes by A. E 


Eg- 
mont Hake. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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ultimate results when an immediate duty seemed to 
call, is likely to prove an embarrassing man in a del- 
icate military mission, where implicit subordination 
to the orders of a superior may be vitally necessary. 
The original mistake of thus sending Gordon, it 
should be remembered, was made by the government 
under heavy popular pressure. In fact, the whole 
miserable Soudan history has been an illustration of 
the evil side of the immediate pressure public opin- 
ion is able to bring, under the English system, upon 
the government. It has its good side, in preventing 
the growth of irresponsible power, with the attendant 
dangers of corruption; but it has the great disadvan- 
tage of making it always possible for ignorant clamor 
to interrupt a government in the midst of a difficult 
and delicate policy, which would have brought things 
out all right if let alone, and to compel action which 
the government knows to be rash, under penalty of 
prompt dismissal. Under our system, on the con- 
trary, the government cannot be dislodged under 
four years, and may calmly pursue its way for good 
or ill, counting on time to justify its good or to dim 
the memory oi «is ill, before the people have a chance 
to enforce their disapproval. Under newspaper 
** working up,” requested by Gordon himself, the cry 
of **Gordon to the rescue” became irresistible; the 
blunder was made of not detining his powers precisely 
enough, and trusting too much to his judgment and 
amenability; and the whole miserable tangle was be- 
gun. It is this painful conflict between good men, 
working for good ends and thwarting each other, to 
the embitterment of heart of a whole nation, and the 
waste of thousands of lives, that makes this book of 
Gordon’s journals unpleasant reading, and spoils the 
picture of a splendid, though erratic and even fanat- 
ical, character, which it gives. 


Briefer Notice. 

Birds in the Bush* is an encouraging book : for it 
shows how much a man beginning comparatively 
late in life, that is, after the habits of mind are formed 
and business cares have had their influence upon those 
habits, can yet accomplish by using his eyes, even in 
the dull round of the city, and in the brief vacations 
of business life. Mr. Torrey is not a scientist, though, 
perhaps, he may be given more credit in that direc- 
tion than his modesty allows him to claim, and yet 
he has written a most charming book, full of the care- 
ful observation that bespeaks the true scientific spirit. 
Boston Common, it would seem, is rather a barren 
field for the ornithologist, and yet Mr. Torrey has 
seen there within three years seventy different species 
of birds, and writes a delightful chapter relating his 
discoveries in that much frequented place. Of course 
it would be unfair to institute a comparison between 
such a writer and a man like John Burroughs, or to 

1 Birds in the Bush. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 
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expect the same unerring insight in his views of na- 
ture, but herein is the inspiration to be gained from 
the book: not every man can be a Burroughs, but 
every man that has a real love for any branch of nat- 
ural study, and will make the most of even slender 
opportunities, can achieve a large amount of success 
in his studies, and find as much of marvel and de- 
light in them as Mr. Torrey has done. Our Califor- 
nia birds and flowers have, no doubt, been duly cata- 
logued and described in the proceedings of the scien- 
tific societies, but it remains for writers of Mr. Tor- 
rey’s class to introduce them to literature, and_ to 
clothe them with the warm human interest that fol- 
lows patient and loving study. —— Zhe Philosophy of 
Disenchantment? is an exposition of modern pessi- 
It is mainly devoted to Schopenhauer, his 
This is followed 


mism. 
history, character, and doctrines. 
by a brief account of Hartmann, and his version of 
Schopenhauer’s doctrines, and by the author’s own 
summary of the pessimistic creed. This last does 
not in all respects agree with that of his authorities, 
which is that life is essentially and necessarily a 
burden, happiness an illusion incapable of realiza- 
tion, and annihilation the only possible object of de- 
sire. As suicide removes only the individual from 
his troubles, Schopenhauer proposes the voluntary 
extinction of the race by one generation’s observing 
absolute celibacy-—whereby all the troubles of man- 
kind will quietly and naturally be abolished with- 
in a generation. Renan goes farther, thinking the 
world should be abolished too, and proposes that 
science find some explosive powerful enough to 
shatter it; while Hartmann thinks misery cannot 
really cease till the whole Cosmos is wiped out of 
existence, and suggests that as will forms the life of 
the universe, and mankind have the dominant por- 
tion of the will distributed through creation—a con- 
trolling interest, so to speak —-they shall (in the 
fullness of time, when they have become more nu- 
merous and possessed of more will), agree to all to- 
gether cease to will life any longer, and so become, 
with the whole Cosmos, nothingness, by the with- 
drawal of the life supporter, will. That the author 
of The Philosophy of Disenchantment does not come 
up to the orthodox pessimistic standard, is apparent 
from his last words: ** The question, then, as to wheth- 
er life is valuable, valueless, or an affliction, can, 
with regard to the individual, be answered only after 
a consideration of the different circumstances attend- 
ant on each particular case: but broadly speaking, 
and disregarding its necessary exceptions, life may 
be said to be always valuable to the obtuse, often 
valueless to the sensitive; while to him who commis- 
erates with all mankind, and sympathizes with every- 
thing that is, life never appears otherwise than as an 
immense and terrible affliction.” 

By Edgar Ev- 


2 The Philosophy of Disenchantment. 
1885 


ertson Saltus. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach, 





